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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


If you groped through the labyrinth of questions put to the members of the Association 
at large, on the last President’s Page, you will realize (if you read this) that at least some 
answers have come from various sources. 

You already know that the 1954 annual meeting will be held from June 28 to July 1, 1954 
in Miami Beach, Florida. During the year you will be constantly informed by the Executive 
Board, Local Arrangements Committee and me how plans are progressing. In fact, before you 
receive this issue of the Journal, very likely three things will be in your hands: 


1. A plan for a unified program for the Miami meeting in broad outline form. 

2. A statement of your part in the scheme; for as I have already explained in the letter 
to you, every member of the Association will have an opportunity to make a contribution 
to the program. 

3. Two blanks: one to be returned to the coordinator of your section of the work; the other 
to be mailed to me. I need to keep up with the work in order to direct it. 


The last mentioned item is the point upon which I must dwell briefly. You are going to be 
given a chance to take part in the work, if you so desire. If by the time you read this, you have 
not received a letter from me with two blanks enclosed, please notify me at once as something 
may have gone wrong. In this case, I will rectify it immediately if possible. If I do not hear 
from you by December 1, I will take it that you have some good reason why you could not 
return the blanks and could not even let us know the reason. I shall then make substitute ap- 
pointments. I hope you will understand this move on my part. I will then work on new 
appointments so that every Committee is complete and is at work by January 1. “The show 
must go on.” 

I wish each one of you could have been in Los Angeles in July. It was professionally a 
genuinely profitable experience: it was managed in a most businesslike fashion; and it was 
lots of fun. You probably will be interested in an outline statement of some of the most im- 
portant matters the Executive Board decided, since the minutes did not appear in the August 
issue of the Journal and since these decisions will affect you as far as the Miami meeting is 
concerned. This is the outline:* 


I. Success of Law Librarians’ Institute announced. 


II. Law Library Journal: 
(a) Increase in subscription price and advertising rates (as appearing elsewhere in 
the Journal). 
(b) Establishment of a section of classified advertisements. 
(c) Copyright of Law Library Journal (started with August issue). 
(d) See “Microcards”, below under PV. (a). 


III. President authorized to appoint a member of the Association to serve as parlia- 
mentarian at annual meetings. 


IV. Resolution re Survey of the Legal Profession and addition of Survey of Law School 
Libraries. 





*If you desire to have any one of these topics explained in full detail, won’t you write Miss Frances 
Farmer, Secretary. 
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V. Microcards: 

(a) Authorization to Matthew Bender and Company to publish a microcard edition 
of volumes 1-20 of Law Library Journal at $25 a set, a part of which is to be paid 
by publisher to Association as republication fee. 

(b) Resolution to appoint a Special Committee on Microcards in order to study 
publishers’ cost of microcards, in view of the fact that retail prices appear to be 
much higher than anticipated in many instances. 


VI. Appointment of Committee on Chapters in order to advance exchange of information 
and ideas among Chapters. 


VII. Possibility of sending letters to schools, firms, or boards of members pointing out ad- 
vantages of attending convention of AALL by law library staffs. 


VIII. Old and new members: 

(a) Officers and Executive Board expressed desire to circulate as widely as possible 
among participants in Annual Meetings and urged introduction of new members 
on the first evening of meeting. 

(b) Motion made that President should in future appoint a member of Association 
to no more than two committees if practicable (it was recognized that some officers, 
like an outgoing president, might have many loose ends of business that would 
have to carry over to the next meeting). 


NOTE: There was full discussion, but no motion, that it would be well to have more 
experienced members of the Association schedule personal conferences with less 
experienced librarians if and when need for assistance is expressed or indicated. 


One thing I would like to bring to your attention. If you have read the above outline and 
if you could have heard the accompanying discussion in Los Angeles at the Executive Board 
meeting, you would have been impressed by the earnest desire, expressed by the Board, to 

(a) draw each member into the work of the Association, 

(b) know better the members, both old and new, and 

(c) help the newcomers if and when they need advice and suggestions about their work. 


From the above it is obvious that the Board has a definite purpose in mind. It will be 
equally obvious in the Florida meeting that I took their directive as a guide in planning the 
sessions. 

The burden of my February Page will be Come to Miami and bring at least one new 
member. 


LUCILE M. ELLIOTT 
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The Law Librarians’ Institute 


Los Angeles, California 


June 29—July 3, 1953 


Reported by Marcaret S. Brosnan, Reference Librarian, 


University of California Law Library, 


Los Angeles, California 


The Law Librarians’ Institute was 
presented by the School of Law and 
the University Extension Division of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles at the request of and in co- 
operation with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, at the School of 
Law Building on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia from June 29 to July 3, 1953. 
Miles O. Price, Librarian of Columbia 
University Law Library, directed the 
daily sessions. More than fifty librar- 
ians from all corners of the United 
States, Hawaii and Canada attended 
the Institute. The Extension Division 
of the University of California at- 
tended to advance mailings, registra- 
tion, housing of the Institute members 
and other technical matters. The pro- 
gram was prepared by Forrest S. 
Drummond, President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, and 
Miles O. Price, Director of the Insti- 
tute. 

The Institute members represented 
many different types of libraries and 
professional specialties. Some partici- 
pants came from large, departmental- 





ized university and bar libraries, others 
from small, “one-man” law firm and 
court libraries. Some of these librar- 
ians are starting their careers in law 
librarianship, while others have al- 
ready given years of faithful service. 
The Institute members found, how- 
ever, that many of the problems en- 
countered in law library work are 
common to all. 

Forrest S. Drummond opened the 
first session in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Law Libraries and introduced Dean 
L. Dale Coffman of the School of Law 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, who welcomed the Institute 
members and extended to them the 
use of the facilities of the School of 
Law. He concluded by introducing 


Miles O. Price as the Director of the 
Institute, 


Mr. Price began the organization of 
the Institute sessions by asking the 
members to list problems and ques- 
tions they wished to have discussed 
during the Institute. He arranged for 
special afternoon sessions devoted to 
Introductory Legal Bibliography for 
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newcomers to the profession. About 
half of the Institute participants took 
part in these special sessions. 

Under Mr. Price’s direction, a teach- 
ing staff of five law librarians pre- 
sented eleven general and four special 
sessions in accordance with the printed 
advance program. In twenty hours of 
general sessions, about forty percent 
of the time was spent with the discus- 
sion of problems of legal bibliography, 
another forty percent with the consid- 
eration of technical processes in law 
libraries, and the remainder with the 
examination of problems of services 
to readers, Specially prepared mimeo- 
graphed materials were distributed to 
supplement the lectures.1 The Insti- 
tute members also had the privilege 
of using galley sheets of the treatise 
by Mr. Price and Harry Bitner on 
Effective Legal Research (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1953). 

Mr. Price conducted the sessions on 
Legal Bibliography. Most of the dis- 
cussions concerned sources of federal 
and state statutory law and emphasized 
more complex aspects of the use of 
these materials. The remaining ses- 
sions on Legal Bibliography consisted 
of talks illustrated by slides on the 
use of loose-leaf services. Charles 
O’Connor, of Prentice-Hall, Inc., ex- 
plained the use of the Prentice-Hall 
Federal Tax Service, and Dorothea 
Blender, Assistant to the President of 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., in- 
troduced a new sound film showing 
how to use Commerce Clearing House 
tax services for maximum effective- 
ness. 

The sessions on Technical Processes 
were concerned chiefly with methods 


1. See List, p. 335. 
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that have been found workable in law 
libraries. Lester D. Lopez, Director 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Law Library, discussed tech- 
niques of book selection for small, 
medium and large law libraries. He 
suggested various policies for each of 
these types of libraries, and referred 
to useful bibliographies. He also dis- 
cussed clerical routines of book order- 
ing. Louis Piacenza, Librarian of the 
University of California Law Library 
at Los Angeles, discussed book dealers. 
He also presented a demonsiration of 
equipment and techniques for the re- 
cording of serials. Various types of 
model serial records were displayed. 

The discussion of Law Cataloging 
was led by Helen Jane Jones, Head 
Catalog Librarian of the Los Angeles 
County Law Library and Frances K. 
Holbrook, Head of the Cataloging 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia Law Library at Los Angeles. 
Miss Jones discussed the unit card, 
and Mrs. Holbrook corporate entries. 
Both discussion leaders answered ques- 
tions on various cataloging procedures 
and specific practices. Mr. Lopez pre- 
sented the administrator’s point of 
view. There was a lively and fruitful 
exchange of ideas. 

The sessions on Services to Readers 
also stimulated a considerable ex- 
change of opinion, John W. Heckel, 
Head Reference Librarian of the Los 
Angeles County Law Library, con- 
ducted the sessions on Reference and 
Circulation Work. He discussed these 
services from the point of view of a 
large bar library. Ernest Breuer, Law 
Librarian of the New York State Li- 
brary, presented the point of view of 
the state law librarian, and Robert W. 
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Lewis, of O’Melveny and Myers, Los 
Angeles, that of the law firm librarian. 

At the request of several law school 
librarians, Mr. Price conducted a ses- 
sion on problems of teaching legal 
bibliography to law students. Helen 
Mary Stevens, Librarian of the Su- 
preme Court Library of the Territory 
of Hawaii, summarized a teaching pro- 
gram which she had found to be suc- 
cessful. 

The Institute was concluded with a 
Graduation Luncheon in Kerckhoff 
Hall on the campus of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, Certifi- 
cates of attendance were awarded to 
the members of the Institute. In his 
farewell remarks to the Institute, Mr. 
Price reminded the law librarians that 
the true indispensable person in the 
law library—the patron—deserves a 
word to be said in his behalf. Mr. 
Price affirmed his philosophy of li- 
brarianship as based on the corner- 
stone of service to the library user. 
The appreciation of the Institute 
members for Mr. Price’s direction of 
the Institute was gracefully expressed 
by Mary Helen Stevens who presented 
him, on behalf of the Institute mem- 
bers, with a memento, 


List of Mimeographed Materials 
distributed at the Institute 


Basset Elsie. Cataloging practices of the 
Law Library of Columbia University. 
Breuer, Ernest Henry. The functions of 

a state law librarian. 

Columbia University Libraries. Reference 
Department. United States Government 
publications. 

Heckel, John W. Reference functions in 
law libraries. 

Holbrook, Frances Karr. Cataloging ex- 
hibit (New paths of the law, by Roscoe 
Pound).—Corporate _ entries.—Library 
of Congress cards. 

Holbrook, Frances Karr, and Helen Jane 
Jones. Supplement to bibliography in 
Cataloging Practices of the Law Library 
of Columbia University. 

Jones, Helen Jane. Cataloging. 

Lewis, Robert W. Breakdown of library 
work and services in a practicing law 
firm. 

Piacenza, Louis. Law book dealers and 
publishers. 

Price, Miles O. Informal notes on the 
United States Code and its makeup.— 
Some useful tables in federal and state 
statute and case law.—Staff require- 
ments of a medium sized law school 
library. 

Stevens, Mary Helen. Some problems in 
teaching legal bibliography. 

Zagayko, Florence Ferner. Preliminary 
guide to book selection in the field of 
international law and relations. 





Proceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
HELD AT 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, JULY 6 To JuLy 9, 1953 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, July 6, 1953 


The First General Session of the 
Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
convened in the Hotel Statler in Los 
Angeles, California, on July 6, 1953 at 
10:00 a.m., Mr. Forrest §. Drummond, 
President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: It is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I 
call this Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries to order. I would like to 
make a few announcements before I 
get into our regular program. The first 
announcement is a very important 
one, and that is that all our meetings 
are going to start on time. Next, we 
have passed out a list of officers’ and 
committee reports so that you can tell 
which ones are presented at which 
session. 

The first order of regular business 
will be the President’s Report. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


I can think of no better way to com- 
mence my report than to thank all 
of the members of the Association for 
the privilege of serving as President 


during the past year. It has been a 
stimulating experience and has made 
me realize more than ever what a fine 
organization we have. 

I am happy to say that the Associa- 
tion is in a sound financial condition 
as the report of our fine Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Finley, will show. Frances 
Farmer has admirably handled the 
difficult job of taking over the duties 
of Secretary and her report shows how 
well she has administered her office. 
The Executive Board handled the 
affairs of the Association both wisely 
and efficiently and has done much to 
lighten the burdens of the President. 

Of course, most of the work of the 
Association must be done by its com- 
mittees and I am proud to say that 
their work during the year has been 
most fruitful. It is not possible to 
touch upon the work of every com- 
mittee in this report and, in fact, the 
work of many committees is of such 
a continuous nature from year to year 
that startling developments or achieve- 
ments cannot be reported each year. 
The reports of our committees show 
the fine work they have done. I would 
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like to call your attention to the 
Survey of the Libraries of the Legal 
Profession recently completed by Wil- 
liam R. Roalfe. He has done an out- 
standing job under adverse conditions. 
His Survey gives a great deal of at- 
tention to the activities of our Associa- 
tion and makes several recommenda- 
tions for improvements. The Survey 
will be published soon and will, of 
course, be welcomed by all law li- 
brarians as well as all members of the 
legal profession. 

Among matters handled by the 
Executive Board during the past year 
were selection of a new printer for the 
Law Library Journal, the granting of 
permission to Matthew Bender and 
Company to reproduce on microcards 
out-of-print numbers of the Journal, 
and the sponsoring of the Law Li- 
brarians’ Institute in conjunction with 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The Institute, which was 
held during the period from June 29 
through July 3, under the directorship 
of Miles O. Price, was an outstanding 
success. Thirty registrants were needed 
to prevent a financial deficit and I 
am happy to report that fifty-one li- 
brarians registered for the Institute, 
representing a wide geographical dis- 
tribution and all degrees of experi- 
ence and training. Our associate mem- 
bers expressed a keen interest in the 
Institute and I am happy to report 
that Matthew Bender and Company 
sponsored two scholarships in the 
amount of $75.00 each covering tui- 
tion and incidental expenses. Dennis 
and Company also sponsored one 
$75.00 scholarship and Oceana Publi- 
cations sponsored two $30.00 tuition 
scholarships. The success of the In- 


stitute indicates that there is a need 
for this type of program and it is sug- 
gested that the Association investigate 
the possibility of future institutes 
either of a shorter duration to be held 
annually or longer institutes to be 
held in different parts of the country 
on a less frequent basis. 

We will now hear our Treasurer’s 
Report. Miss Finley. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER* 


TREASURER FINLEY: The only thing 
I would like to point out at this time 
is that, although we still have a nice 
balance of $12,548, it is about a thou- 
sand dollars less than we had when we 
started this budget year. The reason 
for this situation is, of course, the cost 
of the Law Library Journal. The 
printing costs have gone up, and al- 
though I think we are publishing a 
perfectly wonderful professional con- 
tribution, it is a drain on our re- 
sources. I do not think that there is 
anything to worry about at this min- 
ute, but in the long-range view we 
have to think about the following: can 
we allow our reserve to be drawn 
upon continually without considering 
whether we should either cut back the 
value of the Journal, or do we have 
to raise dues or subscription prices? 

If you will glance at my written re- 
port, you will find that I have ana- 
lyzed how much each copy of each 
issue costs the Association after we 
have balanced the receipts and ex- 
penses; each copy costs the Associa- 
tion $1.75 to print. That $1.75 for 
each copy, not for each issue, has to 

*Most of the written reports of the officers, com- 


mittees and representatives of the Association were 
printed in 46 Law Library Journal 295-330 (1953). 
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come out of our general fund. I 
figured that the four issues that are 
supplied to each member come to 
$4.12 a year which leaves us only $2.88 
of the $7.00 dues for carrying on all 
the other Association activities. 

I am trying to dramatize the situa- 
tion as much as possible so that you 
have something concrete to think 
about concerning the question whether 
we should raise the dues or cut back 
expenses. 

Our membership is now larger than 
it has ever been. We have actually 
607 persons who are members by 
reason of one kind of membership or 
another. Of course, this figure does 
not include the situation where an in- 
stitutional membership is taken out, 
but only one person is designated as 
a member. So, we actually receive dues 
for more than our 607 members. 

The Index account presents a much 
rosier picture. For the first time we 
are in the black, and it looks as if 
we might be able to carry on without 
ever having to borrow any more or 
get advances from the Wilson Com- 
pany, that is, provided Mr. Pulling 
and our Committee can find people 
who will index for us at the present 
salaries. 

Thank you very much for your at- 
tention. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Miss Finley, for your fine report. Next 
we will hear from our Secretary, Miss 
Frances Farmer. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


SECRETARY FARMER: President 
Drummond, I have no additions to 
make to the mimeographed report 
except to say that Bill Stern, who has 
really been adding duties to my office, 
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has wished upon me the new job of 
attempting to keep everyone in touch 
with what is happening to everyone 
else in the Membership News section 
which is published in the Law Library 
Journal. Therefore I would like to 
make a special plea that when any 
news is happening to either you or the 
people around you that you will be 
good enough to inform the Secretary. 
I hope you will feel free to keep me 
in touch with what is going on so we 
can keep that portion of the Journal 
as newsy as possible. 

I should like to acknowledge the 
very helpful assistance that has come 
to me from President Drummond and 
all the members of the Board during 
the past year and especially to com- 
mend Margaret Coonan for the ex- 
cellent condition in which she left the 
files. She knew that a poor struggling 
soul such as myself would be taking 
over; so, she did everything to make 
my job as easy as possible. Whatever 
has been accomplished through the 
Secretary’s Office during the past year 
has certainly been due to the excellent 
work that Margaret Coonan did dur- 
ing her term of office. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Miss Farmer. 

In the past we have waited until the 
Banquet to announce the results of 
our election. This year, however, I am 
asking for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections at our opening ses- 
sion. Mr. Bursler, will you please give 
us the report of your Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON ELECTIONS 


Mr. NorMAN Burs_er: As you know, 
our ballots are set up in such a way 
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that it is unusual that you will have 
more than one person for most of the 
offices. ‘Two-thirds of the members 
participated in the voting. The Presi- 
dent-Elect received 330 votes. Cyril 
McDermott received three. Miss Fin- 
ley was elected Treasurer. Miss Farmer 
was elected Secretary. Mr. Bitner, the 
candidate for the Executive Board 
Office which was contested, received 
162 as against 152 marked for Mr. 
Dooley. Thirty-one members voted for 
both candidates, so, we were unable to 
count them. 

Ten ballots were invalid for mis- 
cellaneous reasons. One of these voters 
had died, another resigned, several of 
them did not give the identification of 
the institution with which they are 
connected. Two or three members had 
complaints which indicated that they 
did not like the idea of having a one- 
party slate. Two-thirds of the members 
who voted were satisfied with the situ- 
ation as it exists. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Mr. Bursler. Now, I call for the report 
of the Nominating Committee, Mrs. 
Davies. 


REPORT AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. BerniTa J. Davies: Ordinarily, 
the Nominating Committee does not 
present a report at the Annual Meet- 
ing since the work has been done and 
the members have been elected. How- 
ever, this year the Committee is deeply 
aware of the responsibility that it had 
in nominating a number of candidates 
who had no opponent. We had heard 
that some of our members felt we 
should have more than one candidate; 





but we could not nominate more than 
one for several offices because the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws did not permit 
doing so. Therefore, the Nominating 
Committee has prepared a _ recom- 
mendation along with its slate of of- 
ficers which I think might well be 
discussed from the floor. 

If you have read the written report 
of the Nominating Committee, you 
will see that we have recommended 
that the By-Laws be amended so that 
it be permissive for the Nominating 
Committee to nominate two candi- 
dates for the office of President-Elect. 
We mentioned only the President- 
Elect because we felt that the offices 
of Secretary and Treasurer were of the 
type that continuity was desirable and 
that a change every year would be 
bad for the welfare of the Association. 

Under our recommendation, it 
would be permissive to nominate two 
candidates for the office of President- 
Elect for the reason that it might be 
very difficult at times to find more 
than one person who would run for 
this office; we were giving the Nomi- 
nating Committee an “out” since we, 
ourselves, were feeling pressure of this 
kind. I will read the recommendation 
as the Committee presented it: 

“The Committee believes that it 
would be a more democratic procedure 
and in line with the practice of similar 
organizations to nominate more than 
one person for the office of President- 
Elect and accordingly recommends 
that a special committee be appointed 
to revise Section 1 of Article III of 
the By-Laws, so that it would be per- 
missive for future Nominating Com- 
mittees to present two names for that 
office.” I move, Mr. President, that 
this recommendation be adopted. 
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PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Do I hear a 
second to that motion? 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: The _ ap- 
pointment of a committee would 
mean that the committee would have 
to act at this meeting, or we will be 
in the same situation next year. The 
By-Laws are amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the membership at a meeting 
so that, if a committee were appointed 
after we leave here we would not get 
any change until 1955. Further, I al- 
most hesitate to say this from the 
Chair, but I wonder whether that 
resolution will answer the demands of 
those who think the present situation 
is undemocratic. The only change 
which the resolution indicates is that 
it gives the Nominating Committee 
the choice of whether it wants to put 
up one or two candidates. 

The criticism that was pointed out 
in the Elections Committee report as 
coming from our membership, was 
directed at the fact that the members 
are given no choice in voting for the 
President-Elect and they still would 
have no choice if the Nominating 
Committee has the sole power to de- 
cide whether it should put up one or 
two candidates, Is there any discussion 
on this? We certainly must get some 
discussion. This is a very important 
matter, 

Mr. JAMEs H. Tissetts: Do not 
our present By-Laws provide for a 
nomination-at-large by the member- 
ship? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: They do. 
We put this provision into the By- 
Laws in order to provide for a demo- 
cratic procedure, but the fact is a 
member out in the middle of Wyo- 
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ming or some other place gets a 
ballot with one name thrown at him. 
How many people will take the initia- 
tive to get up a petition and send it 
in? You can say, “Well, if they haven't 
enough ambition to do that, they 
don’t deserve to be heard,” but I am 
beginning to waver in my feelings on 
the subject. 

Mr. Ernest H. BREvER: I under- 
stand that there has been some dis- 
cussion—I have taken part in one— 
whether there is any reason why nomi- 
nations and elections could not take 
place at the Association conventions. 
There is some sentiment that members 
who are especially interested in the 
organization, come to the convention 
and should be entitled to take part in 
the nomination as well as the election 
from the floor. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: We used to 
do that, and it was quite unfortunate 
that there were times when politicking 
in the hotels took place. I doubt that 
we would want to go back to the con- 
vention floor atmosphere. 

Mr. Mites O. Price: I have two 
comments to make. One is on Ernie’s 
point that, anyone who attends the 
meetings and is sufficiently interested, 
should have special consideration. 

A good many of us come from pri- 
vate rather than tax-supported insti- 
tutions and have to pay our own way 
which is an item to be considered. I 
am doubtful as to the entire efficacy 
of the suggested resolution. I have 
been a member of a number of or- 
ganizations, and it is almost impos- 
sible to find people to run against each 
other. The Nominating Committee 
shops all over the country trying to 
find John Smith to run against Mary 
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Jones, and this cannot be done. I 
was once asked to run against some- 
body else and to let my name be used 
for this purpose, and I refused. So, 
I doubt whether that resolution would 
be too effective in practice. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: We _  dis- 
cussed this suggestion at the Executive 
Board Meeting yesterday; the Board 
was split, and presents no recom- 
mendation. It is a question of what is 
best. I am not one to knuckle down 
to a few soreheads who write crazy 
things on ballots, but I think there is 
a point to the matter. 

With regard to getting people to 
run against each other, we do it for 
the member of the Executive Board. 
Maybe we should not do it there, but 
you know the American Library As- 
sociation used to have a one-candidate 
slate, and Carroll Moreland was the 
one who helped to upset the apple- 
cart on that, but after upsetting that 
apple-cart he worked on this one of 
our Association and decided to recom- 
mend only one candidate for the 
membership to vote on. Is there any 
further discussion? 

Miss HELEN NEWMAN: If I under- 
stand the resolution as submitted by 
Mrs. Davies, it is merely permissive in 
character. In other words, a Nomi- 
nating Committee would not be com- 
pelled to put up two people ior the 
office of President-Elect. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: That is cor- 
rect. It still leaves the Nominating 
Committee in the position of being 
able to nominate only one candidate. 

Miss HELEN NEWMAN: I am con- 
verted to this resolution. I think it 
would give the Chairman an oppor- 
tunity to present to the membership 
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of the Nominating Committee two 
names if they so desire, and I, there- 
fore, desire to speak in favor of the 
motion, 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: What would 
be your feeling for requiring them to 
submit two names? 

Miss I think it 
is better not to require it. It might 
be that a candidate would be such an 
understanding person and there was 
such unanimity among the Nominat- 
ing Committee that you would not 
want to nominate another person. I 
favor the motion as presented. 

Mr. MICHAEL S, PucHER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I think there should be some 
provision made whereby, if I want to 
nominate somebody for the office of 
President-Elect, I will be able to put 
that candidate before all the members 
and if they are satisfied with my 
nomination, they will have a chance 
to vote for him. 


HELEN NEWMAN: 


PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: You may do 
so under our present By-Laws. You 
have that privilege. 

Mr. MICHAEL S. PUCHER: How do 
the rest of the members get their 
names on the ballot? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: You send it 
to the Secretary, and she will take care 
of it. 

Mr. WERNER B. ELLINGER: Mr. 
President, I wonder if any change in 
the Constitution and By-Laws should 
be made. I would be in favor of mak- 
ing it mandatory for the Nominating 
Committee to nominate two candi- 
dates for two reasons. The first is that 
the Nominating Committee cannot be 
accused of trying to “steal” the elec- 
tion with action on a single candidate 
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if it decides one year to nominate only 
one, another year to nominate two. 
The other reason is that I believe that, 
if two candidates are nominated for 
any of the offices on the ballot, two 
should be nominated for all of the 
offices to be filled by any single elec- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Mr. Ellinger. Does anyone else wish to 
speak on the question? 

Mr. Ernest H. Breuer: I have every 
respect for Mr. Price’s observations. I 
did not intend to imply that those 
members of the Association who do 
not come to the meetings are not as 
valuable as those who do. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I think your 
statement which Miles did not hear 
covered that. 

I am going to call for a vote on the 
question. The proposal is that a com- 
mittee be appointed to come in with 
an amendment to the By-Laws pro- 
viding that there may be two candi- 
dates nominated for the office of 
President-Elect. Mrs. Davies, would 
you like to add to it that this com- 
mittee present its recommendation at 
our Thursday morning session? 

Mrs. BERNITA Davies: Yes, that will 
be satisfactory. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: If we do 
that, we can handle it this year. All 
those in favor of the motion, please 
raise your right hand. (Hands) All 
those opposed, please raise your hand. 
(Hands) The motion is carried, and it 
is so ordered. Thank you very much, 
Mrs. Davies. 


I am going to call on Mercer Daniel, 
Chairman of our Memorial Commit- 
tee, to give his report. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MEMORIALS 


Mr. A, MERCER DANIEL: Mr. Presi- 
dent, your Committee on Memorials 
has the solemn duty to report the 
names of those members who have 
been removed by death from associa- 
tion with us. 

Since preparing our written report 
I have the duty to report the death of 
Mrs. Josephine W. Smith who died on 
June 2 of this year. Her memorial 
will be published later. Mr. President, 
I think in accordance with past prac- 
tice that we rise for one minute to pay 
tribute to these deceased members. 

At this point one minute’s silence 
was observed. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Please be 
seated. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Daniel. I will now call for the report 
of the Committee on New Members. 
Mr. Breuer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON NEW MEMBERS 


Mr. ERNEsT H. BREUER: Mr. Presi- 
dent, they say when addressing a 
group you make some startling state- 
ment in order to get their attention. 
Well, all I can say is I have fallen in 
love with Southern California. I wish 
we could talk about it. 

I am happy to say there are only a 
few changes from the printed report. 
The number of new active members 
has changed to twenty-seven, that of 
new associate members to eight, that 
of new institutional to eight, and there 
are nineteen additional designations 
by institute members and no pending 
applications, This is the second and 
final report which I shall make as 
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Chairman of our Committee on Mem- 
bership. Miles Price speaks of that 
“inner glow”. Well, that is the way 
we feel, myself and the members of 
my committee, about the cooperation 
of the members of the Association. It 
has been a real privilege to work for 
you and with you. 

I have a few recommendations 
which I repeated from last year, but 
I still feel keenly about them. I think 
we are far from the ultimate goal 
which we can achieve if we have the 
cooperation of all members. The 
Membership Committee cannot be 
limited to a Chairman and a few mem- 
bers of the Association who have the 
interest of their group at heart. All of 
you can notify the Chairman of the 
Membership Committee or the indi- 
vidual members or the Secretary or the 
Treasurer about new membership 
prospects, because sometimes we don’t 
know of them. I actually think that 
our institutional membership should 
be greatly increased, and I think that 
a special committee should be ap- 
pointed to work in this direction. 

It has been the teamwork on the 
part of myself and the committee that 
has made for the success we may have 
achieved. I move that the report of the 
committee be accepted. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much, Ernest Breuer. Mr. Breuer 
has been a hard-working Chairman of 
that committee. He has done a tre- 
mendous job. 

One of the duties of the Executive 
Board is to recommend to the Asso- 
ciation candidates for life membership. 
Mr. George Johnston will now speak 
for the Executive Board. 
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RECOMMENDATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. GeorGE A. JOHNSTON: I move 
that Alfred A. Morrison of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Law Library be 
granted life membership. He is now 
retired. He was President of this As- 
sociation in 1944-45, 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I do not 
think I need to speak to you about Al 
Morrison. We all know how much 
work he has done for the Association. 
He has retired as Law Librarian and 
is certainly a fitting candidate for life 
membership. Is there anyone who 
wishes to speak on this motion? If 
not, I will call for a show of hands. 
All those in favor of the motion? 
(Hands) All those opposed? (No re- 
sponse) The motion is carried, and we 
are certainly very happy to welcome 
Al Morrison into the ranks of life 
membership. 

Incidentally, the Executive Board 
discussed the question of criteria for 
selecting life members, and it was de- 
cided that membership in the Associa- 
tion for a long time was not enough; 
service to the Association is an im- 
portant factor, and Al certainly comes 
up to these requirements. 

Now, could we have the report of 
the Committee on Cooperation with 
the American Bar Association? Mr. 
McNabb will give the report for Mr. 
Surrency who is not here. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CHARLES A. McNass: The re- 
port which was printed was in the na- 
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ture of an interim report because we 
still worked on the problem of con- 
vincing the American Bar Association 
that it should do something about 
its publications program so that we 
as law librarians and others interested 
could collect them on a_ reasonable 
basis instead of a catch-as-can basis. 
One of the proposals was a package 
plan for subscriptions to A.B.A. pub- 
lications and a microcard program for 
out-of-print items. Your Chairman put 
in a great deal of effort, and some of 
the committee members were able to 
make some personal contacts for the 
promotion of this proposal. We got 
two of the members of the Board of 
Governors and five Past Presidents of 
the American Bar Association in vari- 
ous huddles during the past year and 
practically bulldozed them into pro- 
posing to the Board of Directors that 
this program be instituted. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Ward B. Love, who was 
the director of that activity for the 
American Bar Association, resigned. 
We also succeeded in placing this pro- 
posal on the agenda of the Board of 
Governors of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. While that seems like rather a 
futile effort on our part and did not 
result in action, I think this is con- 
siderable progress over our past ex- 
perience with the American Bar As- 
sociation. It is a large organization, 
and its sections and committees have 
no central control. Mr. Love was 
charged with coordinating their ac- 
tivities, and I think that the enor- 
mousness of this task contributed to 
the breakdown of his health. The sec- 
tions and committees meet in a good 
many places, and they publish their 
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material wherever the section happens 
to be established. 

We found out later from the section 
heads that they have no control over 
their committees and that at times 
their committees rush into print with 
reports that do not meet the approval 
of the sections or of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, The Association is trying hard 
to remedy that situation, and one of 
the programs which stopped our pro- 
gram cold was the fact that the Asso- 
ciation decided to start a new law 
center located at the University of 
Chicago and that the Association con- 
centrated its efforts on raising funds 
for the law center. As a matter of fact, 
seveial members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors whom I know personally and 
the current Editor of the American 
Bar Association Journal who is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Bar Association 
and I could not get a final report out 
of Mr. Love. He was more interested 
in raising money for the new center 
than in coordinating the publications 
program. Nevertheless, I feel very 
happy to be able to report that we 
succeeded in having the American Bar 
Association consider our proposal even 
though their major program caused a 
postponement of a decision of this 
proposal. 

Miss Dorothea Blender, of Com- 
merce Clearing House Inc., is a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the American 
Bar Association on Publications and 
informed me that the action which 
they took at their May meeting and 
was to the effect that our proposal be 
tabled indefinitely, is still standing. 
This is the report which I am forced 
to present to you this morning. 

Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much. That committee has done 
yoeman service this year. I think in 
line with what Mr. McNabb reported, 
the Association will be interested in 
knowing that yesterday the Executive 
Board voted to create a committee to 
investigate the possibility of working 
with the American Bar Association in 
its new Law Center, perhaps getting 
space there. I talked to Bob Roalfe 
about this last year, and he said maybe 
that would be a big help in getting 
them to coordinate some of their pub- 
lications program. The committee will 
be appointed by Miss Elliott to in- 
vestigate the possibilities. 

I will now call on our representa- 
tive on the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations, Sid Hill. 


REPORTS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ON COUNCIL 
OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS AND ON U.S. 
BOOK EXCHANGE 


Mr. Sipney B. Hit: I noted by the 
program that I only have five minutes 
for my oral report as the Association’s 
representative on the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations and only 
five minutes for my report as repre- 
sentative on the U.S. Book Exchange. 
It is impossible to give these reports 
in ten minutes, so, I had the written 
reports mimeographed. 

The following mimeographed re- 
ports were handed out at this time. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
The Council of National Library As- 
sociations held two meetings since the 
Annual Meeting of this Association at 
Toronto. The first took place on Novem- 
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ber 29, 1952 at Columbia University, New 
York, and the other on May 23, 1953 at 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. At the meeting on November 
29, the A.A.L.L. was represented by Julius 
J. Marke and Sidney B. Hill. It was with 
regret that at this meeting the resignation 
of Dr. Sanford B. Larkey, the Chairman 
of the Council, was accepted. Doctor 
Larkey had been stricken with serious 
illness, but we are happy to report that 
he has recently been able to resume his 
duties at Johns Hopkins University and 
has been appointed by the incoming 
President of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion as the continuing representative 
to the Council. 

Dr. Charles Gosnell, who by virtue of 
office succeeded Dr. Larkey as Chairman 
of C.N.L.A., announced the formation of 
several joint committees as follows: (1) 
Protection of Cultural Resources; (2) 
Committee to Study the Relations be- 
tween U. S. Libraries and the Federal 
Government; (3) Committee to Consider 
Such Library Projects as Might be Sub- 
mitted to it which call for Support from 
Foundations; and (4) Joint Advisory 
Committee on Microfilming. 

Mr. Julius Marke gave a brief report on 
the work of the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Education. 

At the May 23 meeting of the Council, 
discussion was given to the problem of 
accreditation of Library Schools. Several 
accrediting agencies appear to be in con- 
flict with one another and in light of this 
conflict, the Joint Committee on Library 
Education invited the appropriate bodies 
to consideration of proposals which are 
published elsewhere.* 

The American Standards Association 
requested the C.N.L.A. to sponsor a com- 
mittee entitled “Standards with respect to 
materials, apparatus and processes associ- 
ated with the production, use, storage and 
preservation of documentary reproduc- 
tions through the use of Photography”. 
This committee will be designated here- 
after as A.S.A. Sectional Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction of Docu- 


* 46 Law Library Journal 324 (1953). 
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ments, PH 5. The work of such a com- 
mittee is not, I would say, the primary 
interest of just the library profession; 
therefore, among the organizations in- 
vited to representation on this committee, 
are the American Bankers Association, 
American Bar Association, American Li- 
brary Association, American Optical Com- 
pany, International Business Machines 
Corporation, Microcard Foundation, Mi- 
crofilming Corporation of America, Na- 
tional Archives, National Association of 
Photographic Manufactures, Inc., National 
Microfilm Association, Eastman Kodak 
Company, General Electric Company, 
Ansco, and the Library of Congress. Those 
who have worked in the field of standard- 
ization realize that you are faced not only 
with national standardization, but must 
also work toward international standard- 
ization once such a project is commenced. 
The road to standardization is long, haz- 
ardous and often fruitless, but the small- 
est goals once won are of the greatest 
reward and those willing to give of 
patience, time and energy to bring about 
standardization in such a field should 
have the blessing of all in the library 
profession. 

The Joint Committee on Protection of 
Cultural and Scientific Resources made a 
progress report, stressing particularly the 
problem of protection of library resources 
in time of emergency. Mentioned was the 
setting up of shadow collections in rela- 
tively safe locations, the survey of the 
U.S. Office of Education to determine 
the location of vacant shelf space in non- 
target areas, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration study of what may happen 
in a target area and how surrounding 
facilities can be used. A proposed draft 
which had been prepared by Mr. Scott 
Adams dealing with the Protection of 
Cultural and Scientific Resources was pre- 
sented to the C.N.L.A. not as a proposal 
for action at this time, but rather to 
stimulate study and thinking not only on 
what should be done for protection of 
resources, but how resources could be 
made available as needed in the emer- 
gency of attack. The greatest collections 
of Scientific and Cultural Resources, as 
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are mental and man power, are in target 
areas. Someone might well suggest that 
more than thinking and study should be 
done about it. 

The Joint Committee to Study Rela- 
tions between Libraries in the United 
States and the Federal Government held 
a meeting in Philadelphia on April 29th, 
1953, but has issued no report because 
the American Library Association has 
engaged Mr. Phillip Temple, who is work- 
ing full time in collecting material and is 
preparing a report on all services avail- 
able from federal agencies to non-federal 
libraries. As soon as Mr. Temple’s report 
is received, it is expected that the C.N.L.A. 
Committee will be reactivated. 

With the claim which appears to be 
justified that the Federal Government or 
its agencies are holding up and delaying 
shipments of books from abroad; the 
State Department curtailing its cultural 
program abroad and legislative investigat- 
ing committees setting up themselves as 
censors or meddlers in affairs which are 
primarily the concern of library adminis- 
trators and their boards or patrons they 
serve, it soon may become incumbent on 
the library profession to assert itself 
in order that it may not be wanting 
in its service to the scholar as well as 
the casual reader. The relationship of 
libraries to their local, state or federal 
government may become of grave concern 
to the Council of National Library As- 
sociations if censorship of libraries and 
intimidation of librarians becomes in- 
tolerable to those who hold their duty 
and profession a sacred trust. 

At the conclusion of the May meeting 
your representative was elected Chairman 
of the C.N.L.A. for the coming year, 
Elizabeth Ferguson Vice Chairman, and 
Ruth H. Hooker Secretary and Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SipneEY B. HILv 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE 


The fifth annual meeting of the U.S. 
Book Exchange was held in Washington 
on October 23, 1952. Meetings of the 
Board were held on December 17th, 1952 
and on May 25th, 1953. Miss Margaret E. 
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Coonan, the Secretary of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, attended 
the Corporation meeting as a representa- 
tive of the National Association of State 
Libraries. In addition there were twenty- 
eight others in attendance represent- 
ing library associations or government 
agencies. 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
and the father of the Exchange Center, 
greeted those in attendance on behalf of 
the Library of Congress and congratulated 
the U.S. Book Exchange on the work 
which had been done in the last four 
years. 

Dr. Charles W. David, President of the 
Corporation, called upon Miss Alice Ball, 
the Executive Director, for an account of 
the activities during the year. Miss Ball 
reported that the grant of the Rockefeller 
Foundation had been expended and that 
the only outside aid U.S. Book Exchange 
was receiving was from the Department 
of State. 

Miss Ball reported that there were 320 
libraries participating in domestic ex- 
change and that the income from the ex- 
change with libraries in this country was 
growing. One hundred and twenty of the 
above-mentioned libraries classified as 
active participants show that there are 
untold possibilities once the librarians in 
the United States realize the benefit which 
could be derived to their libraries from 
the Exchange. 

The Director further reported expan- 
sion of the foreign exchange, but pointed 
out that it was only possible because 
of aid extended by the Department of 
State. There are some 1,700 libraries 
abroad that might be potential customers 
in the exchange field and this is a fertile 
field for distribution of books abroad. A 
grant of $150,000 would assure the con- 
tinuance of the work of the Exchange, 
and enable it to develop a strong do- 
mestic and foreign exchange program, as 
well as continue a foreign gift program 
for at least five years. More money for 
books could mean less for bullets. The 
U.S. Book Exchange has vast resources in 
books and could obtain untold volumes 
of books for libraries in Burma, Pakistan, 
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Indo-China and other countries in the 
Far East, provided it had money for 
transportation and shipping costs. 

It was further reported at the Corpora- 
tion meeting that the Ford Foundation 
had been approached for funds to carry 
on a foreign book program and it was 
indicated that the Foundation showed 
considerable interest in the work of the 
U.S. Book Exchange, but that the Foun- 
dation was in the process of reorganization 
and it would be some time before any 
action could be taken. 

Throughout the year the Corporation 
had received extended aid and assistance 
from CARE and the Department of State. 
The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


1. Resolved: That we recognize the aid 
extended to U.S.B.E. by CARE in 
arranging for shipment of books and 
periodicals to M.S.A. countries, and 
especially for handling the adminis- 
trative details in connection with 
these shipments to the recipient li- 
braries and assurance of their safe 
arrival. The members wish to express 
their appreciation of the general co- 
operation and understanding given 
U.S.B.E. in its exchange program on 
the part of CARE, which has ma- 
terially supported the work of the 
corporation. 

2. Resolved: That there be transmitted 
to the appropriate officers of the 
Department of State the sincere ap- 
preciation of the members of the 
Corporation of U.S.B.E. for the con- 
tinuing interest in the mutual ob- 
jective of exchanges with and gifts 
to libraries abroad. Their support 
of specific programs for Japan, Ger- 
many, and Austria, and the general 
gift program, have been extremely 
valuable in providing for much more 
comprehensive international activi- 
ties than could be undertaken with 
the present resources of the corpora- 
tion. 


Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: President, Sidney B. Hill; Vice 
President, Father J. J. Kortendick; Secre- 
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tary, Scott Adams; Treasurer, Ralph L. 
Thompson. Board of Directors: Charles 
W. David, Jack Dalton, John Fall, Helen 
Scanlon, James S. Thompson. After the 
adjournment of the corporation meeting, 
the Board of Directors elected Mr. James 
S. Thompson as Chairman, and Scott 
Adams as Secretary. 

The income from domestic exchange 
has grown rapidly and for the month of 
April amounted to nearly $3,500, but this 
would have to be more than doubled 
if the U.S. Book Exchange relied only on 
exchange profits to maintain itself on a 
self-sustaining basis. The Information 
Center Service of the State Department, 
the agency with which U.S. Book Ex- 
change cooperates, is uncertain as to its 
future program and as to what budgetary 
money will be available for its cultural 
program. 

At a meeting of the Board of the U.S. 
Book Exchange in Washington on May 
25, 1953 a policy committee consisting of 
John Fall, Sidney B. Hill, and Scott 
Adams presented a report which con- 
sidered in general terms a long range 
policy for the future guidance of the 
Exchange. Mr. Adams in presenting the 
report noted: (1) The original motivation 
for the conversion of the American Book 
Center to a permanent exchange center 
has in some cases lost its strength; (2) In- 
ternational exchange, following an emer- 
gency period of post-war rehabilitation, 
has become a matter of public policy to 
be subsidized either by government or by 
foundations, or by both, but such sub- 
sidy is uncertain and cannot be depended 
upon to insure the U.S. Book Exchange’s 
continuing and permanent usability; (3) 
The U.S. Book Exchange’s role in do- 
mestic exchange has not been accepted 
by American librarians sufficiently to 
guarantee a sound fiscal basis for con- 
tinuing operations without subsidy. 

The report presented new fields in 
which the U.S. Book Exchange might 
operate; but the Committee was also of 
firm belief that the Exchange must oper- 
ate a domestic exchange satisfactorily or 
go out of business. 

In its report, the Committee emphasized 
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the necessity for expanding both the 
domestic and foreign exchange. In this 
particular age, the Korean Age, if you 
wish to call it that, the Committee main- 
tained that it was highly desirable to have 
foreign serial publications in regular and 
continuing receipts from overseas partici- 
pants. 

This task of continuing the U.S. Book 
Exchange as a successful operation agency 
in the field of domestic and foreign ex- 
change is not the task of the employees at 
U.S. Book Exchange headquarters, but 
rather that of the librarians in this coun- 
try. You as individual librarians and 
through your libraries can make it a suc- 
cess. The U.S. Book Exchange belongs too 
you, and through your aid and coopera- 
tion it can continue as a living agency. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SIpNEY B. HILu 


These reports did not appear in the 
August issue of the Law Library Jour- 
nal because the meetings of both or- 
ganizations were too late to be in- 
cluded in reports for publication in 
the August issue. 

The Council of National Library 
Associations has been very much con- 
cerned with photographic reproduc- 
tion and other forms of reproduction, 
particularly in microfilm, microprint, 
and explored ways tending toward 
some uniformity of this work through- 
out the United States and Europe, as 
well as of terminology, abbreviations 
and Cyrillic translations throughout 
the world. Much must be done in these 
fields in order to understand one an- 
other, and naturally it is very slow 
work like anything that has to be done 
in standardization of such things as 
terminology, abbreviations of format, 
etc. No matter what field you operate 
in, it is a very slow process as you have 
to go not only through the U. S. 
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standardization, but you have to go 
also through international standardi- 
zation. I only wish more law librarians 
would take an interest in these prob- 
lems, because they affect us just as 
much as they do any public or college 
library. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Mr. Hill. That is a very fine report. 
Our very efficient Secretary has called 
my attention to the fact that I skipped 
one report, and that is the report of 
our Representative on the American 
Library Council. Miss 
Ashman was not able to come here for 
this meeting, but Mr. Roalfe served 
as the alternate in her place; do you 
have anything to report, Mr. Roalfe? 


Association 


REPORT OF ALTERNATE OF 
REPRESENTATIVE ON 
A.L.A. COUNCIL 


Mr. WILLIAM R. ROALFE: Mr. 
Drummond, I think it would take en- 
tirely too much time to summarize 
what occurred at the recent A.L.A. 
Conference; but I believe the mem- 
bers would be interested in one thing, 
that is, the overriding consideration 
which was given in this conference to 
the concern and the climate of opin- 
ion that exists at the present time 
about the general attack on the free- 
dom to read. One of the highlights of 
the Conference was the very splendid 
letter from President Eisenhower that 
was sent to A.L.A. Many of you may 
have read it. It was a very heartening 
letter to all of us who are concerned 
with printed matter and making in- 
formation of that medium available 
to the general public. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much. 
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Mr. JuLius J. MARKE: Do you know 
whether any action was taken by the 
A.L.A. on the National Placement 
Commission? 

Mr. WiLtiAM R. ROALFE: The 
Council considered this placement 
problem, and I think that there will 
be some positive action in respect to 
it. There has certainly been deep con- 
cern on the part of A.L.A. in respect 
to placement, and apparently there is 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with the 
fact that that program, which was 
originally part of A.L.A. staff work, 
was abandoned. As most of you know 
it is primarily a question of dollars 
and cents. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE 
FOR AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 


PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: At this point 
I would like to announce the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make a recom- 
mendation for an amendment to the 
By-Laws. Mrs. Davies and Mr. Pollack, 
I assume that you will both agree to 
serve and bring a report in to us on 
Thursday, 

Mr. Ervin H. Po.wack: I shall be 
delighted to. 

Mr. ERNEST BREUER: May I ask a 
question? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Yes. 

Mr. ERNeEsT Breuer: In line with 
what was said here today, would it be 
possible for this organization and 
would time permit to go on record 
with a _ resolution affirming what 
A.L.A. did in connection with book 
burning? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Your ques- 
tion was, would there be time for us 
to go on record? 

Mr. ERNEST BREUER: Yes. 
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PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Would you 
care to talk to Mr. Roalfe and present 
a resolution at one of our business ses- 
sions? You can talk about it at a later 
time. 

Mr. SipNey B. HILt: I would like to 
oppose such a resolution. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Would you 
also talk to Mr. Hill beforehand, Mr. 
Breuer? It might enable quicker 
handling of the matter later if you 
understand what his views are. 


SURVEY OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


I mentioned Bob Roalfe’s fine work 
on the survey of law libraries for the 
Survey of the Legal Profession. If you 
have been paying attention to the re- 
ports that have been coming out from 
the various groups making the Sur- 
vey, I think you will notice that law 
school libraries have been omitted. I 
was not in a law school library when 
the questionnaires were sent out, but 
I saw them, and they were really some- 
thing. It took a week’s work of the 
whole staff of a law library to answer 
it, and then it didn’t tell too much. I 
assume that the fact that it didn’t tell 
too much, is what caused the omission 
of law school libraries from the survey. 
I think that we should not let this go 
unnoticed. The Executive Board dis- 
cussed this matter yesterday, and I am 
going to ask Mr. Pollack to present 
the resolution which we wish to sug- 
gest for adoption. Mr. Pollack. 

Mr. Ervin H. Poiiack: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proposed resolution regard- 
ing the Survey of the Legal Profession 
reads as follows: 


Resolved: that the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries call to the atten- 
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tion of the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession, the American Bar Association, 
and the Association of American Law 
Schools the fact that the law school 
libraries have not been included in the 
series of separate studies made under 
the auspices of the Survey of the Legal 
Profession, thus creating the impression 
that law school libraries do not play 
a significant part in legal education. 

As a matter of fact law school li- 
braries are essential to legal education 
on a high level and become more vital 
as the mass of legal matter increases— 
something that is clearly recognized in 
the better law schools. 

We respectfully submit that immedi- 
ate steps should be taken to rectify 
this ommission by providing for a study 
of law school libraries similar to the 
one that has been made of the non- 
law school libraries for the Survey of 
the Legal Profession. 


Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of this resolution. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Do I hear a 
second to that motion? 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Is there any 
discussion? I feel quite strongly about 
it. I think this motion will call atten- 
tion to the three organizations who 
should do something about it. Does 
anyone have anything he wishes to 
say on this subject? 

Mr. Juttus J. MARKE: Do you think 
we might add that, as a matter of fact, 
the law library is actually a vehicle for 
teaching law in the library, that is, 
teaching of law is actually conducted 
in law libraries in addition to law 


school classes? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Well, Julius, 
I think we have really covered it by 
saying that it is necessary to legal edu- 
cation at a high level. By that we 
meant good legal education in every 
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respect. If we wanted to get down to 
showing how important a law library 
is to a law school, we could have a 
resolution that could go on for pages. 
I really think that is covered in there. 
Are you ready for the question? 

The question was called for. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: All those in 
favor of the resolution please raise 
your right hand. (Hands) Opposed? 
(No response) The resolution is car- 
ried, and it is so ordered, Thank you 
very much, Mr. Pollack. I will see to 
it that this resolution is immediately 
transmitted to the President of the 
American Bar Association, the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, and 
the Survey of the Legal Profession. 


CHAPTER ADMISSION 


PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: We have one 
matter of business that we could take 
care of now, and that is the petition 
for chapter status of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Law Libraries. 
This organization was formed during 
the past year, has submitted a petition 
in due form to the Secretary of the 
Association, and the petition was ap- 
proved for your consideration yester- 
day by the Executive Board. Do I hear 
a motion that the Southern California 
Association of Law Libraries be made 
a chapter of the American Association 
of Law Libraries? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 
move. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Do I hear a 
second to that motion? 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Ernest Breuer. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Is there any 
discussion? All in favor raise your 
hands, (Hands) Opposed? (No re- 


ELuLIoTT: I so 
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sponse) The motion is carried, and it 
is so ordered. We are very happy to 
welcome the new chapter. The present 
president is Charles W. Armstrong, of 
the Los Angeles County Law Library, 
and the secretary is Mrs. Priscilla L. 
Rider, of the University of Southern 
California Law Library. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN LAW 
LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Yesterday at the Executive Board 
Meeting the following resolution was 
adopted: “Resolved that the members 
of the Association are urged to give 
particular consideration to advertisers 
in the Law Library Journal when 
placing orders.” That was inspired by 
Bill Stern who has been trying to get 
advertising revenue into the Journal. 
It is a very difficult thing to do, and 
he has tried one new approach, The 
August issue will have advertisements 
which are aimed at filling in gaps in 
old materials. He wrote to prospective 
advertisers on that basis and he got a 
surprising response. Some of the ad- 
vertisers have never advertised in the 
Journal before. Of course, it would 
help the Journal advertising that if 
you order something that you have 
seen in the Journal, you mention it to 
the advertiser. 

Would someone care to make a mo- 
tion that all committee reports which 
have been given be received and filed? 

Mr. ARTHUR W. FIsKE: I so move. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. A. 
Mercer Daniel. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Is there any 
discussion? All those in favor raise 
your hands. (Hands) Opposed? (No 
response.) All the reports are received 
and filed. 
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Does anybody else have any business 

he would like to bring up? 
NEW BUSINESS 

Mr. ERNEST BREUER: In line with 
the proposal that we have more In- 
stitutes and possibly on an annual 
basis throughout the country, we seem 
to be up in the “sticks” in Albany, but 
I would like to go on record that the 
State of New York would welcome it 
if at any time any committee gives 
various locations any consideration, 
we would be privileged to entertain 
you in the Capitol city of the State of 
New York. It would be our privilege 
and pleasure. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Mr. Breuer. My guess would be that 
the best place for an Association In- 
stitute would be where the annual 
meeting is held; but, of course, some 
of our local groups have been holding 
institutes. In Ohio, the institute at- 
tracts lots of members, and the Chi- 
cago Chapter is holding an annual in- 
stitute. We don’t have enough time in 
meetings to go into all questions of 
what you are doing in libraries. Inci- 
dentally, the Question and Answer 
section in the Law Library Journal is 
an attempt to get information to you 
during the year; so, please send your 
questions in. As we announced in the 
Journal, we will welcome all questions 
you have, and the panel of experts will 
try to solve them for you. Does anyone 
else have any other business? 

Mr. JOHN C, Leary: I was wonder- 
ing if any arrangements have been 
made to publish the proceedings of the 
Institute held here last week for those 
of us who were unfortunate in not 
being able to attend. 
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PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: We had sev- 
eral inquiries beforehand concerning 
this question. The Institute was run 
in a rather informal fashion, that is, 
we had a set program, but there were 
no prepared papers for later printing. 
Mr. Price distributed some very val- 
uable mimeographed materials at the 
Institute, but unfortunately did not 
anticipate as many people as we had, 
and there were not enough to go 
around. He also distributed copies of 
his forthcoming book in galley form. 
We investigated the possibility of tak- 
ing a sound track of the Institute pro- 
ceedings and editing and typing it 
later. We had one inquiry from a pub- 
lisher who was interested in doing this 
job, but the tape alone for these dis- 
cussions would have cost $50.00. Then, 
you can imagine how much it would 
cost to have all that transcribed, edited 
and published. I think the cost of an 
endeavor like that would be fantastic, 
and there wasn’t any point in trying 
that. 

Miles, is there any possibility that 
people who were not there might get 
some of those materials which you dis- 
tributed? Could it perhaps be ar- 
ranged that they be mimeographed at 
a slight charge? 

Mr. Mites O. Price: Well, Forrest, 
they were so closely tied up with the 
discussion and so fragmentary I am 
not at all certain as to their ultimate 
value. Some of the material I con- 
tributed are to go into a teachers’ man- 
ual covered by copyright. As to other 
matters, I just wonder if they would 
not be a more suitable subject for re- 
vision and later publication as sep- 
arate articles in the Law Library Jour- 
nal. I am very much inclined to doubt 
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that as a contribution from the In- 
stitute they would have much point. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Miles. I am glad you mentioned that 
Law Library Journal article. Miss 
Brosnan, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, is going to pre- 
pare an article on the Institute which 
will be very valuable. Miss Elliott. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ELLIoTT: Those of 
us who were here will be glad to lend 
our materials to anybody who would 
like to borrow them. 

Mr. Mixes O. Price: They have the 
material at UCLA and they are going 
to ship most of it to me at Columbia, 
but it just doesn’t seem to me that this 
material integrates too well without 
the accompanying discussion. I may 
be wrong on that. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Would you 
welcome inquiries from people as to 
the availability of this material from 
the stencils, even with your warning 
that it does not integrate? 

Mr. Mies O. Price: With the ex- 
ception of a couple of things which I 
contributed which are restricted, not 
because they are of any special value 
but because I intend to use them in 
another form, it might be a possible 
solution to list those materials with a 
very brief annotation and a later ad- 
dition in the Law Library Journal and 
ask people, if they were interested, to 
write to me at Columbia. Perhaps I 
can send the material to them. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: [I think that 
is a very good idea, Miles. Miss Coo- 
nan. 

Miss MARGARET E. Coonan: I was 
one of those who wrote to Miles and 
asked if there would be any materials 
that I could get mimeographed in our 
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Library. I would be greatly interested 
if that suggestion were followed. We 
could get together and cooperate and 
each of us do some mimeographing 
and make the materials available. 

Mr. MILEs O. Price: The stencils 
are all cut. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: The way it 
stands now, there will be some report 
in the Law Library Journal that every- 
body can examine and indicate an in- 
terest in having them reproduced in 
which case we can work out a co- 
operative venture for this purpose. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: We will have 
the report of the Committee on the 
Law Library Journal of which Mrs. 
Davies is the Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Mrs. BerNiTA J. Davies: You have 
probably noticed the improvement in 
the Journal since the new Editor took 
over. As I pointed out in the written 
report, a change was made: it used to 
be that the Editor was also the Chair- 
man of the Committee. When Bill 
Stern took over as Editor I was asked 
to continue as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which was a new process. I 
didn’t have too much to do. I think, 
however, that Bill has some very good 
ideas which he would like to have dis- 
cussed, and, since they are more at his 
fingertips than they are at mine, I 
shall turn the floor over to Bill Stern 
and let him present the ideas with 
which—I may say in advance—I am in 
hearty agreement. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Mrs. Davies. We will now hear from 
the Editor of the Journal, Bill Stern. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. STERN: You have 
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heard the report of our Treasurer, 
and you have realized that we have a 
new printer. We had an unusually 
low priced contract with our old 
printer; this contract, however, had ex- 
pired before he printed the last two 
issues. These two issues were printed 
by him at a considerably increased 
price. However, as you know, we were 
quite dissatisfied with his services, par- 
ticularly as the Journal was never is- 
sued on time, entirely due to the fault 
of the printer, not due to any fault 
on the part of the Editor. 

Our new printer is The William 
Byrd Press. Our printing costs have 
increased considerably. This is in no 
small part due to the general increase 
in printing costs which I am told 
amounts to several hundred percent 
since the end of World War II. This 
increased cost of publishing the Law 
Library Journal has caused a certain 
deficit in our Association’s budget. 

But the advance in printing costs is 
not the only reason for our present 
financial situation. The increase in our 
printing bills is to some extent caused 
by what we hope are certain improve- 
ments in the Journal. There was con- 
siderable criticism of some omissions 
and defects in the Journal. In his re- 
cent Survey, Bob Roalfe criticized the 
Journal for the reason that we did very 
little for the continued education of 
law librarians and for the further rea- 
son that we took little cognizance of 
what happened in the library world 
around us. Perhaps we assumed that 
every law librarian had an opportu- 
nity to follow the general library lit- 
erature and that it would not be nec- 
essary for us to concern ourselves in 
the Law Library Journal with general 
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library problems, In fact, this assump- 
tion is ill founded. Many law librar- 
ians do not have the time or the op- 
portunity to follow the general library 
literature. 

Some of the criticism which was 
levelled at the Law Library Journal 
was based on the fact that the Jouwr- 
nal was published considerably after 
the official publication date so that the 
Journal was no longer newsworthy 
once it was issued. Some related criti- 
cism concerned the fact that the Jour- 
nal failed to establish a satisfactory 
link between the President of the As- 
sociation and the membership and 
that the Journal did not sufficiently re- 
port Association events. 

We have tried to answer all this 
criticism to the extent possible. First 
of all, Bernita Davies started the pub- 
lication of the President’s Page which 
is a link between the President and 
the Association membership. We hope 
that the time has passed when our 
members were unaware of the actions 
of the Executive Board and other 
Association events. 

As a further step in the editorial 
improvement of the Journal, we em- 
barked on a series of biographical 
sketches of personalities in the fields 
of law, law publishing and law librar- 
ianship who are little known to us. 
We abolished the listing of changes in 
Association membership and _ substi- 
tuted a feature entitled Membership 
News which is edited by Frances 
Farmer. In this section, we attempt to 
report outstanding accomplishments 
by our members, events in their career 
and other personal information of gen- 
eral interest. 

Next, I would like to mention our 
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Questions and Answers column. It is 
an outgrowth of suggestions made by 
the late Josephine Smith and is edited 
by Marian Gallagher. Members have 
an opportunity to submit questions 
which in their opinion should be an- 
swered in the Law Library Journal. 
In this manner, this column will re- 
flect the actual thinking of our mem- 
bers and point the way to further ac- 
tivities of our Association. 

Finally, a word about our new Cur- 
rent Comments section. Here we sum- 
marize events in the library world in 
general and other matters of general 
interest to law librarians. 

All these improvements cost money! 
Every time we add a page to the Law 
Library Journal, we add a minimum 
of $7.50 for the typesetting alone. To 
this, we must add the cost of paper 
and additional costs of binding of each 
issue and postage. The net result of 
this analysis is that we either have the 
improved features of the Journal and 
we are willing to pay for them, or we 
revert to the old-type Journal and are 
willing to face the same criticism 
which we are trying to overcome. 

We have given much thought to the 
question of how we could deal with 
the Association deficit which this year 
amounted to almost $1,000, and yet 
maintain our present editorial and 
publication standards. We believe this 
can be done without hurting our 
members and friends too much. We 
have checked our membership fees in 
comparison with those of other or- 
ganizations of a similar nature and 
have concluded that our membership 
dues compare favorably with those of 
similar organizations. Our member- 
ship fees were raised only once since 


World War II, despite the consider- 
able increase in the cost of living and 
prices of all kinds. Therefore we sug- 
gest, though reluctantly, that our 
membership fees be increased for ac- 
tive members from $7.00 to $8.00, in 
other words, by $1.00; for institutional 
members in the same manner from 
$14.00 to $16.00 or from a maximum 
of $70.00 to a maximum of $80.00; and 
for associate members from $15.00 to 
$20.00. We do not suggest a change in 
the dues of sustaining members. Also, 
as the actual cost of production of the 
Law Library Journal exceeds the sub- 
scription price of $5.00, we have asked 
the Executive Board to increase the 
subscription rates from $5.00 to $6.00. 
The Executive Board has approved 
this suggestion yesterday. 

You may inquire why we are faced 
with these increases when many legal 
periodicals are still available at lower 
prices. The answer to this question is 
simple. Most law reviews are subsi- 
dized either directly or indirectly by 
law schools; in fact, I am informed 
that some of the best law reviews cost 
between ten and fifteen dollars to 
produce. 

As a further step toward the im- 
provement of the financial situation, 
the Executive Board decided to raise 
the advertising rates by approximately 
10 percent. The Executive Board also 
authorized the establishment of a sec- 
tion of classified advertisements which 
I hope will be just as interesting as 
that in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. 

The best way to increase the num- 
ber of our advertisements is to give 
particular consideration to our adver- 
tisers. Some of our advertisers and po- 
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tential advertisers have claimed that 
many of our members do not read the 
advertisements. I believe that any 
readers of the Journal who skip the 
reading of the advertisements, make a 
great mistake. Our advertisers try, and 
I have encouraged them in doing so, 
to make their advertisements as at- 
tractive and informative as possible. 
If I mention certain advertisers now, 
I am doing so only for the purpose of 
pointing to the value of their adver- 
tising efforts. The advertisement of 
Shepard’s Citations in the August is- 
sue is a narrative of little known facts 
in the history of citators. The adver- 
tisements of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc. are a contemporary history 
of the work of this publisher. In short, 
many of our advertisers make a con- 
siderable effort to make their adver- 
tisements informative and to convey 
in them data which are not known 
otherwise. In the August issue, we 
have quite a number of advertisements 
of old and used book dealers. This is 
our first effort in this direction; to 
many of us, these advertisements will 
read like a directory of dealers who 
specialize in these fields. 

I therefore suggest that you read the 
advertisements in the Journal care- 
fully. No doubt you will find in them 
many offers of books and _ services 
which enable you to place orders and 
to make advertising profitable for our 
advertisers. 

Mr. Juttius J. MARKE: In increasing 
the cost of institutional membership, 
I am afraid that it might perhaps be 
frowned upon by the library adminis- 
tration. There is one aspect of the cost 
which I cannot understand. Why is it 
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necessary to send a copy of the Law 
Library Journal to every member of 
an institutional organization? For ex- 
ample, if I have eight members on my 
staff, we get eight copies. Wouldn’t 
two copies be sufficient and wouldn’t 
it suffice if other members read the 
Journal in the library? After all, if 
multiple copies increase our cost, it is 
the factor which is creating the need 
for an increase in funds. 

Mrs. FANNIE J]. KLEIN: May I say 
that I object to the proposal that each 
member not be given a copy of the 
Law Library Journal? On many occa- 
sions I use my copy a great deal and 
refer to it frequently. I do not just 
read it and go through it and finish 
with it. I use it as a reference tool, and 
I like to have my own copy. I would 
be very much at a loss without it. 

Mr. Jutius J. MARKE: [ believe I 
was misunderstood on this point. I 
did not indicate that each member 
should not have his own copy. I am 
referring to the institutional member- 
ship. Two copies would perhaps be 
sufficient under the circumstances. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: That is what 
Mrs. Klein was objecting to. We now 
have both points of view from the 
New York University Law Center. I 
think we are not going to vote on it 
right now. Mr. Stern, would you bring 
in a proposed resolution amending the 
By-Laws at our Wednesday meeting at 
UCLA; we can make that the first 
order of business in our Wednesday 
afternoon session. I urge all of you to 
think about it. One dollar isn’t too 
much. 

Whereupon the proceedings were 
adjourned at 11:45 a.m, 
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OPENING LUNCHEON SESSION 
Monday, July 6, 1953 


The Opening Luncheon Session 
convened in Los Angeles, California 
at the Hotel Statler on July 6, 1953, 
at one p.m., Mr. Forrest §. Drummond, 
President, presiding. 

After addresses of welcome by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Knight of the State 
of California, Mr. Walter L. Nossa- 
man, Vice-President of the State Bar 
of California, and Dean Robert Kings- 
ley, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Law School, an address of re- 
sponse was presented by Past Prest- 
dent George A. Johnston. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Our princi- 
pal speaker today is a man with a very 
interesting career. I know that you 
have all heard of him, but the steps in 
his career are really so amazing that 
I must tell you of them. He is an M. D. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota Medical School in 1928 
picking up an M. A. along the way. 
He practiced medicine in North Da- 
kota from 1928 to 1930 and then went 
to the Mayo Foundation on a Fellow- 
ship, receiving a Ph. D. in Surgical 
Urology. He then became Associate 
Dean of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University, and 
in 1936 he became Dean of Wayne 
University’s College of Medicine. 
From 1939 to 1946 he was Executive 
Dean of the Chicago Colleges of the 
University of Illinois which included 
the Medical School and Dental School. 
From 1943 to 1946 he also held the 
post of Dean of the College of Medi- 
cine. In 1946 he became President of 
the University of Washington and 
served in this office for five years. A 
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five-year period of great postwar de- 
velopment included the establishment 
of new schools of medicine and den- 
tistry. Dr. Allen’s record extends far 
beyond the field of college administra- 
tion, and he served on the Hoover 
Commission to study the military es- 
tablishment. He was, then, the first 
Director of Medical Services of the 
Armed Forces, the first Chairman of 
the National Salary Stabilization 
Board and, after that, Director of the 
Psychological Strategy Board in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Allen was chosen to be 
Chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles in December 
1951, to take office on July 1, 1952. 
Because of his responsibilities as Di- 
rector of the Psychological Strategy 
Board he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence until November 15, 1953, when 
he assumed the duties of the Chancel- 
lorship. Dr. Allen has been awarded 
the LL. D. Degree by seven univer- 
sities—Tulane, Illinois, Lake Forest, 
Hawaii, Boston, and Southern Cali- 
fornia—and a Doctor of Science de- 
gree from Whitman College. 

When I asked Dr. Allen to address 
the opening luncheon he said, ‘Well, 
I swore I would not give another 
speech this year having given 70 since 
becoming Chancellor. My wife and 
staff are going to hate me for this, but 
the prospect of talking to a group of 
law librarians intrigues me—so I will 
do it.” It is a real pleasure to present 
Dr. Raymond B. Allen, Chancellor, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
who will speak on “Man, Law, and 
Books”. 

Dr. RAYMOND B. ALLEN: Mr. Drum- 
mond, Governor Knight, Mr. Nossa- 
man, Dean Kingsley, Judge Shaw, Mr. 
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Johnston, Miss Gallagher from my old 
stamping grounds in Seattle, and 
ladies and gentlemen: This title that 
I assigned myself gives me all the room 
in the world to move around in the 
next 15 or 20 minutes. How many peo- 
ple are there on earth? Something 
like 2,300,000,000, and there are 20,- 
000,000 published books that have 
been written. And how many laws? I 
leave that to you, Governor Knight. 
I am going to have to draw on these 
LL. D. Degrees a good deal this noon 
if I am going to make any sense. 
But it does occur to me, ladies and 
gentlemen, that there is a great deal 
that ties together the words “Man, 
Law, and Books”, which is of impor- 
tance to you and me and every lover of 
freedom in the world today and par- 
ticularly in this interesting and chal- 
lenging period through which we are 
living. Naturally through this rather 
checkered career that has involved me 
in the problems of administration as 
well as human welfare and law, keep- 
ing out of jail is one aspect of that. 
During this catastrophic period when 
so much that all of us hold dear, 
seems to have been and still is in 
jeopardy, that is quite true. It does 
seem to me that those of us who are 
identified with the maintenance of in- 
tegrity, the sacredness of the printed 
word, of the law, of its origins and the 
idea of human justice, should concern 
ourselves with the question why it is 
important that our leadership in uni- 
versities, public affairs and in law li- 
braries should examine the reasons for 
and the importance of the work we do 
in the preservation of these ideals. 
So, whether or not I am qualified to 
speak on such a subject or not, I in- 
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tend to continue to think about it just 
as you will think about it all your lives 
long. A hundred years ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote Democracy in 
America, and among the things he said 
in this challenging book were these 
observations: To achieve its objectives, 
America relies on personal interest 
and gives full and free reign to the 
strength and reason of the individual. 
Russia centers all the authority of so- 
ciety in a single man. The principal 
instrument of the former is for him- 
self, the freedom of the latter slavery. 
Their points of departure are differ- 
ent; they follow different paths. None- 
theless, each of them seems intended 
through some secret design of provi- 
dence to hold in its hand the destinies 
of half the world. 

About the same time Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engel were putting to- 
gether their ideal of how the world 
should be organized, and we are all 
familiar with the Manifesto which 
they jointly published in 1848. There 
are other great books and documents 
that have influenced our history and 
the history of mankind. One of these, 
of course, is the Bible, probably as 
revolutionary a book as has ever been 
written. 

Recently in reading about Abraham 
Lincoln’s methods of self-education I 
was impressed by the fact that his for- 
mal schooling was limited to a matter 
of only a year and a half and that 
among the books with which his step- 
mother, Sarah Bush Johnson, began 
his schooling was the Bible. One of 
the clues to the greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln, a lawyer who believed in 
books, is what Woodrow Wilson said 
of him: he was not fit to be President 
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until he actually became President. 
He was fit, then, because learning as 
he went he found out how much there 
was still to learn and still had infinite 
capacity to learn. 

Another book which educated Lin- 
coln, was Lindley Murray’s English 
Reader, This book includes passages, 
some of the very best of Addison, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Cicero, Shakes- 
peare, the Epistles of Paul and others. 
Mr. Lincoln’s first introduction to law 
books, as my research has discovered 
for me, were the Revised Laws of the 
State of Indiana which, then, included 
the great constitutional papers of the 
State of Indiana and the Nation. Later 
he read Blackstone’s and Chancellor 
Kent’s commentaries. These two works 
together with his early studies of the 
statutes determined him to enter the 
legal profession and to read for it. 

Why do I refer to the self-education 
of this man? For the reason that he 
drew upon all of the great ideas, great 
writings throughout his entire life 
in order to inform his mind while he 
explored the issues and the problems 
of his day. Of course, the American 
idea, the compelling force of this idea 
which founded and built this great 
Nation, the idea that man must be 
free to work and play and pursue his 
destiny without fear of any man or 
Government of men was the central 
idea that guided Lincoln’s approach 
to the great and historic issues of his 
day when the Union was in danger. 

This idea, of course, had its begin- 
ning in the great traditions of western 
civilization, and it has come to mean 
a continuous revelation of discovery 
of how men can work together with 
satisfaction and benefit to all. This 


revolution of man is due to the merg- 
ing of the industrial revolution in 
England and the democratic revolu- 
tion in America, producing what I 
choose to call the American Twentieth 
Century Revolution which has never 
lost sight of, and never will, the place 
of the individual in our society. 

This, of course, we contrast with 
the place that is given to the indi- 
vidual in the authoritarian society, the 
society of despotism and tyranny, Our 
present struggle is a struggle with 
military aspects throughout this cen- 
tury, aspects of wars for independence 
and wars of interdependence. They 
are unprecedented and presently, the 
war, of course, is a three-dimensional, 
really an international, civil war of 
great intensity, great complexity. It 
has many facets. It is a political war, 
it is economic, it is psychological. It 
is a war of laws of ideas about human 
justice. It invades our legal system 
as it has invaded our educational sys- 
tem. Every institution of freedom is 
involved in this struggle. 

It has its psychological phases, its 
subversive phases. It is a war of in- 
telligence. It is a war between intellec- 
tuals. It is institutional. It is three- 
dimensional. This is the kind of a 
challenge which it seems to me will 
bring forth, if we are to survive, the 
very best in our educational institu- 
tions, the very best we have to offer 
in all of our institutions of freedom. 
When did this all begin? It seems to 
me that we can look back at least 
2500 years to the early days of the 
Greek City States. You will recall that 
the Athenians had great difficulty in 
maintaining their independence par- 
ticularly during the period of Xerxes’ 
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despotism. You will recall that Xerxes 
with his then modern army attacked 
the Athenian state. Perhaps the situa- 
tion in which the Athenians found 
themselves at that time is one of 
interest to those of us who have studied 
military strategy. 

Here a relatively weak army was 
attacked from the sea by a much larger 
force of Persians, and the Greeks took 
counsel with themselves; as it was their 
habit, you will recall, the Greeks 
would each present a plan, the generals 
would each present a plan of defense 
or attack. That plan which received 
the most votes was the one to be 
followed, and the man who conceived 
the plan became the commanding 
officer. In this instance it was Themi- 
stocles’s plan that was _ adopted. 
Themistocles followed the campaign 
very closely and recorded for all time 
what occurred and what was said. 

We remember him as a poet, but he 
was also a very famous gentleman. 
Well, Themistocles’ plan, it seems to 
me, was a model in which he drew 
the enemy, the Persians, into a frontal 
central attack and deployed his forces 
on the flanks, and after the Persians 
had attacked his forces there was an 
enveloping movement which cut off 
the main forces of attack at the rear, 
and the Greeks won. But the signifi- 
cant thing that Themistocles reports 
is that what was said at the time. He 
told his men: “When we join battle 
with the Persians, before all else re- 
member freedom.” The Greeks he said 
advanced upon the foe with a shout: 
“For freedom, sons of Greece, freedom 
for country, children, wives, freedom 
for worship and for our fathers’ 
graves.” 
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After, the battle, all fell upon the 
victors as they watched the mighty 
armament of the Persians depart, and 
Themistocles said: “It is not we who 
have done this.”’ 

In the intervening two thousand 
five hundred years there have been 
many, many such battles. Always the 
struggle has eventually gone to the 
forces of freedom, and we are still 
fighting for that freedom in Korea 
today. The issues are the same. The 
problems are infinitely more compli- 
cated. The important thing for us to 
remember is that there is an inter- 
relationship between those ideas of 
human justice and freedom and the 
laws men make. 

In order to achieve the security of 
freedom through orderly processes this 
goes on interminably. As our popula- 
tions have grown, as the problems of 
our municipalities and states and na- 
tions have grown the importance of 
the law has grown with it. But with 
the very nature of this complexity 
and the scientific, technological char- 
acter of our times, the specialization 
of services in our society has grown 
ever greater so that the interdepen- 
dence among men has become in- 
creasingly great. We are in danger, it 
seems to me, of losing sight of the 
purpose of all of this, and it is for 
this reason that we must constantly 
work in our teaching and in our pro- 
fessional services toward recognition 
of the interdependence, the interre- 
lationships, and the moral values in- 
volved in this struggle. 

The historic error, it seems to me, of 
the Marx-Engel-Lenin-Stalin theory of 
totalitarianism, statism, is that they 
fail to see that the full mobilization 
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of human forces is impossible under 
any system which does not recognize 
that the control switch is imbedded 
deep in the body and soul of every 
human being, that this switch is the 
detonating mechanism, the decision- 
making mechanism of our decisive 
weapon system in this struggle. This 
is the truly great, chain-reacting, bio- 
logical, social atom bomb against 
which there are no possible defenses, 
no short-circuiting, and no jamming 
devices and no iron curtain. 

We have seen just in the last few 
weeks how the bell of liberty, the 
flame of freedom cannot be put out 
and will always be heard and seen 
wherever men eventually are willing 
to take the risks necessary to assure 
freedom. What we are seeing at the 
present time I think, ladies and gentle- 
men, is making our present sup- 
pression in America of the free way 
understood. If we had a book today, 
which we do not have, that adequately 
for our day expresses as de Tocque- 
ville did 100 years ago in Democracy 
in America, this would be of tre- 
mendous assistance in this struggle. 

We are all aware that the short 
course of the Communist Party which 
Stalin published a few years ago, is 
sold throughout the world for a small 
sum of money, beautifully printed, in 
several editions, and millions and 
millions of copies; it represents the 
Bible of the Communist movement. 
The Communist Manifesto is another 
such publication. They know what 
they want the people to understand 
their movement to be. We know what 
our movement is as it affects each of 
us, but we need—and need I think 
desperately—a book that will ade- 


quately represent the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Revolution which is the Ameri- 
can way in our free industrial society. 

We find pieces of this description, 
let us call it, in a variety of publi- 
cations, economic, legal, sociological, 
and in a variety of other matter. I 
don’t think it is too much to ask of 
American scholarship to look at the 
Twentieth Century Revolution in 
America and describe it in terms in 
which intelligent people elsewhere can 
understand, and I call constantly upon 
scholars to try to do so. I am con- 
vinced it can be done. Not that any 
such book will present all the answers. 
It will present the great panorama of 
opportunity and challenge and _ re- 
source, and to a degree the method- 
ology by which the strength of this 
great Nation has been achieved. So, 
you see I think it is important to 
relate man, law, and books at this par- 
ticular moment in our history and the 
history of man’s struggle for freedom. 

If we recognize the doctrinal nature 
of the cold war struggle and the fact 
that we are far behind in the use of 
intellectual forces in this struggle, I 
am convinced that, for whatever one 
may say—and you can say a great deal 
in the way of criticism of the theore- 
ticians of totalitarianism—, you can- 
not say that they don’t try to use their 
intellect for their particular purposes. 
We haven’t recognized the nature of 
the threat against us, and we do not 
seem to realize that this is a war of 
intellectuals, a war of the printed 
word, a war of laws, and a war in- 
volving ideas of human justice. Until 
we wake up to this fact and do some- 
thing about it, we are going to be in 
continued danger. 
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We are paying a great deal of atten- 
tion to the problems of military se- 
curity, and we must continue to do so, 
and under our great leader, President 
Eisenhower who understands these 
matters as only few living men do, we 
can be assured that we are going to 
get military security. However, even if 
we have to use military methods to 
achieve our ideals of human justice 
and to perpetuate the ideas of justice 
imbedded so deeply in our laws and 
great state papers beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence and on 
through our Constitution and the 
Constitution of our great State, and 
our liberty and far-seeing laws; and 
if we can perpetuate this struggle 
through a clearer definition of what 
is necessary to achieve security in free- 
dom without the use of any more mili- 
tary power than is absolutely neces- 
sary, such as in Korea, but by keeping 
the struggle in the political, psycho- 
logical and the institutional arena as 
far as possible and develop our tools 
for doing this with great sharpness, 
then we need some books to do this 
and we have to distribute them 
widely throughout the world; unless 
this is our goal, this struggle de- 
generates into a global military strug- 
gle, and all that you and I hold dear, 
will go down in the struggle. So, I am 
convinced that what you and I believe 
in, what we are trying to do, what 
we believe our life’s mission to be, is 
of vital importance to the security of 
freedom in this world. 

I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to talk with you this noon. 
Thank you. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
for showing us the relationship be- 
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tween “Man, Law, and Books” in the 
world struggle today. I know that each 
of us will take home with us your 
very, very strong message, and that 
our members who cannot be here will 
profit greatly from it when it is 
printed. Thank you again, Dr. Allen. 
Whereupon, at two p.m., the proceed- 
ings were adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, July 6, 1953 


The Second General Session 
vened in Los Angeles, California, at 
the Hotel Statler on July 6, 1953, at 
2:30 p.m. Mr. Forrest §. Drummond, 
President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: As you 
know, we have the Questions and 
Answers section in the Law Library 
Journal which was started recently 
and it is very successful, Marian Gal- 
lagher deserves all the credit for that. 
At this time I turn the micro- 
phone over to Mrs. Gallagher who will 
serve as Moderator of the Question 
and Answer Panel. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: Mr. Presi- 
dent and ladies and gentlemen: This 
Panel has no slight resemblance to 
the usual quiz program, and so, I feel 
compelled to outline for you the 
undertakings to which our experts 
have agreed and the contingencies 
upon which they will rely. They have 
undertaken to attempt to answer any 
question on law library problems 
which is submitted to them in writing, 
and they will answer it either at this 
session or later by letter or by publica- 
tion in the Law Library Journal. The 
questions should be written out and 
passed up to the front. Perhaps some- 
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one will volunteer to see that the 
questions reach this table. 

The written questions may be 
signed or unsigned, and, of course, 
the ones which are not signed cannot 
be answered by letter if there is not 
time at this question session for them. 
In that event, the answers will be 
published in the Law Library Journal 
only if the question is of general in- 
terest. The experts do not undertake 
to answer any questions concerning 
strictly local situations. 

My position here in the center en- 
titles me to the privilege of being a 
complete ignoramus. The experts are 
on my left and on my right. At the 
end of the line on my left is Mrs. 
Bernita J. Davies, Law Librarian at 
the University of Illinois, former Presi- 
dent of this Association, former Editor 
of the Law Library Journal, former 
and currently Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Law Library Problems 
of the Joint Committee of Coopera- 
tion between the A.A.L.S. and the 
A.A.L.L. I have served on that Sub- 
Committee with Mrs. Davies, and 
sometimes we go two or three years 
before anyone asks us a question, but 
we have wonderful committee meet- 
ings, and I recommend her as an 
answerer without peer. 

Next to Mrs. Davies is Harrison 
MacDonald of the Supreme Court 
Law Library of New Mexico, formerly 
a university law librarian, and like 
Mrs. Davies formerly Editor of the 
Law Library Journal. Mr. MacDonald 
is the talented gentleman who decides 
to do something and then just up and 
does it. I understand that after he 
came to New Mexico he decided it 
would be nice to play the cello, so, he 
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purchased the necessary instrument 
and in six months was playing in the 
Santa Fe Symphony Orchestra—Mac- 
Donald, the man of action! 

On my right is Mr. Robert J. Ever- 
son of the San Francisco County Law 
Library. Mr. Everson has attained that 
Cerf-like manner after years of acting 
as expert for hundreds of querulous 
San Francisco attorneys. If any of your 
questions involve the ruling in Shel- 
ley’s case, Mr. Everson is your man. 

Next to Mr. Everson we have the 
trouble-shooting Miss Betty LeBus, of 
Indiana University. Those of us who 
know Betty can believe that we could 
interrupt her pre-convention vacation 
by dropping a panel assignment in her 
lap at the last minute. We had hoped 
to have someone here from the Library 
of Congress to answer all those “Why 
don’t you” questions that law li- 
brarians send to the Library of Con- 
gress, but failing in that I give you 
Miss LeBus. 

Now, these experts claim that one 
mark of an expert is no rehearsal, but 
they do not claim complete ignorance 
of the nature of some of the questions, 
and so, to prime your questions we 
will start with some of the written 
questions which were submitted in 
advance. In the meantime, we shall 
be happy to have written questions 
from the floor. 

One of our questioners who com- 
municated with us in advance asked 
for a discussion of the distribution 
and library treatment of state appel- 
late court briefs and appeal papers. 
Mr. Everson having had considerable 
experience with that type of material 
will answer the question and discuss 
it. 
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Mr. Rosert J. Everson: Thank you, 
Marian, for those kind words. You 
have referred to me as an expert. I 
learned that I was no expert last week 
when we attended the Law Librarians 
Institute out at UCLA. Those who 
attended the Institute were very, very 
shrewd. We were subjected to instruc- 
tion from a master, Mr. Price, and 
with all due deference to those who 
were on the lecture stand, we must 
pay our respects to Mr. Price. 

The question before us immediately 
is the handling of briefs in the appel- 
late courts of the various states. As 
Marian has told you, this question was 
submitted some time ago. However, 
there wasn’t enough time to contact 
the various clerks of the various states 
throughout the United States. In gen- 
eral, the briefs of the appellate courts 
usually are submitted to the proper 
parties according to the rules of the 
various states. 

Now, I would suggest that those 
who are particularly interested in their 
own state contact the clerks of the 
various courts in your states. We of 
the San Francisco Law Library are 
fortunate in obtaining the briefs and 
sometimes the records on appeal. The 
rules now are such that we get very, 
very few records. I would say there 
are some libraries that don’t get any 
of the briefs at all. However, those 
that were in on the ground floor, do 
get them. We keep them on file, and 
after a period of four to five months, 
sometimes, six months, we visit the 
Clerk of the District Court of Appeals 
and the Clerk of the Supreme Court. 
We compare our records with the 
records that he has on file. 

With a check-off system we, then, 
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know whether we have all the papers 
that are required. If we do not have 
them, we try to obtain them. Some- 
times we can, and sometimes we can- 
not. As a general rule we do obtain 
a fairly complete set except for the 
transcript of record on appeal. After 
these briefs and records are assembled 
we are reasonably sure there are no 
more to be obtained. Subsequently, 
we assemble them according to the 
docket number, I understand that this 
is being done in other libraries, too. 

Some of these other libraries as- 
semble their briefs in a rather inex- 
pensive manner, possibly putting cer- 
tain binders on the back to hold about 
three inches, across the spine and 
hold them together with an inex- 
pensive cover, putting lettering on 
them and filing them away on shelves. 
Some use a drilling process to tie them 
together. We have constant use of 
these briefs and records in our library. 
As a result, we must put them in more 
permanent form, which we do. They 
are assembled into a volume of about 
three inches across the spine, and they 
are then sent to professional binders 
who sew and bind the volumes. They 
are labeled, and, of course, returned 
to the library and put upon the 
shelves. 

The cost of this process is approxi- 
mately $3.00 per volume. Some peo- 
ple wonder if this is really worthwhile. 
I often wonder myself, because it does 
take up an awful lot of room. How- 
ever, the space that is occupied by 
these briefs and records on appeal is 
justified in our particular case, simply 
because we serve attorneys and judges. 
To them, briefs and records are bread 
and butter. When attorneys have a 
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particular case in mind, they hunt up 
a case which might be analagous. They 
come to us, and we can get a brief 
which may be on all fours with their 
particular problem. 

I have spoken with several men in 
the legal profession who do nothing 
but appellate work. They believe that 
these briefs and records are simply 
precious. Aside from the briefs and 
records of the California District 
Court of Appeal and the Supreme 
Court of California, we also secure the 
Court of Appeals records for the 
Ninth Circuit. These are also filed by 
docket number, professionally bound, 
and shelved. In addition to the Ninth 
Circuit we are also very fortunate in 
obtaining the records and briefs of 
the United States Supreme Court. We, 
I believe, are one of 20 or 26 that re- 
ceive the complete record. A question 
was asked whether, if you do not have 
the records and briefs of the United 
States Supreme Court it would be 
advisable to subscribe to the micro- 
card edition. As I understand, in the 
microcard edition only those cases 
are published where an opinion has 
been rendered. 

I would say from my point of view 
that, if we would not receive the tran- 
script of the records and briefs, we 
would subscribe to the microcard edi- 
tion, simply because about a year ago 
we took account of how often these 
records were used; this might seem 
strange to some of you people, but 
those who were actually using the 
account were between 15 and 18 per 
month over a three-month period. 

So, we cater to judges and attorneys, 
and as a consequence, if we would not 
have the actual briefs, we more or less 
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would have to have a substitute. That 
substitute would be the microcard edi- 
tion. Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: For the 
panel and for the edification of the 
audience I will thank each panel mem- 
ber for each comment. It will save 
time. Do you have any comment, any 
of you? 

The next question: The best law 
libraries seem to have a staff manual. 
What should a staff manual contain? 

Miss Betty LEeBus: We have just 
been through the process of preparing 
one at Indiana University, and that is 
why I told Marian that I would be 
glad to talk on this particular ques- 
tion. I think the first thing I am to 
answer, is the question: is a staff 
manual really worth the pain and 
suffering that you have to go through 
when you draft it? It is astounding 
how much time it took my assistant 
and me to prepare our manual; but 
actually, I feel that it is going to be 
a very valuable tool for our library. 

We found constantly as we went 
along preparing it that we were 
stopping and thinking: “Well, that 
is the way we do it, but why?” And 
unless we could give an answer which 
was acceptable to both of us, we be- 
gan to realize that some processes were 
antiquated and ended up with revis- 
ing more processes and recording what 
we were doing; it is very easy to fall 
into a way of doing a thing and of 
maintaining some kind of a record 
just for the sake of the record and not 
really bearing in mind very clearly 
why we were doing things. 

I think we have found already, that 
if you just change secretaries, that 
the manual is going to be of enormous 
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assistance in training new personnel, 
in giving them the necessary orienta- 
tion. I also think that each of us 
should feel that we ought to have 
things down in black and white—not 
that I figure on being fired or leaving 
again, but I believe that it is impor- 
tant to have a manual. We have de- 
cided to prepare it and leave it in 
rough form in a looseleaf binder. 
We have already made substantial 
changes, and I think we will make 
a great many more before we finally 
type up the manual. We will keep it 
in looseleaf form because there will 
no doubt be changes in the processes. 

We spent considerable time on pre- 
paring an outline for the manual and 
on deciding what needed to be in- 
cluded, and I thought I would just 
read over the outline that we followed. 
The first section of our manual is 
introductory, and the first thing we 
included there was a section on the 
history of and miscellaneous facts 
about our Law Library. This is always 
interesting, and it is a fact that you 
are frequently called upon to give 
information just when the Library 
was founded and who were the li- 
brarians. Always we have to fill out 
forms. Statistics are always being 
solicited, and if your library is like 
mine, there is always one question the 
answer to which I have to look up 
time and again and I can never re- 
member where I found it last time; 
so, we tried to include a number of 
those miscellaneous items right there, 
and it gave us a place to record such 
facts from time to time. 

We, at Indiana, have a very spread- 
out building; so, the next section in 
our manual deals with the physical 
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organization of the Library—just 
where is the library area. 

Then, we have a number of special 
tools in the Library. We outline in 
considerable detail the various func- 
tions of the cardineer. Frequently we 
forget actually the purpose for which 
it is there and available to us. Cer- 
tainly a new person can find that 
information extremely useful. The 
next major section that we have in 
the manual deals with the adminis- 
trative organization of the Law Li- 
brary. We spent considerable time in 
outlining the university’s chain of 
command. We are a departmental li- 
brary so that we are responsible both 
to our Director of Libraries and to the 
Dean of the Law School. This pre- 
sents a fairly complex picture, and I 
think it is important when you have 
such a situation that it be defined as 
clearly as possible. 

Then we have a section on the re- 
lationship of our library and staff to 
other university departments and 
what functions they will perform for 
us, for instance, that our storeroom 
picks up parcel post. Those are things 
that I tried to remember when I came 
to Indiana. It took me a long time to 
remember just where to call to get 
what. 

The next major section on adminis- 
tration deals with the budget. We 
have a number of budget accounts 
as I am sure you all have—book 
budget, supply budget, staff budget, 
and supplies budget. We outlined 
those and just who is in charge of 
which accounts, and what are the re- 
strictions on the various accounts. 

Our third major division deals with 
the services of the library, the ordi- 
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nary things that you would find there, 
the hours, the circulation policy, refer- 
ence service—various things like that. 
Then, our fourth division is devoted 
to personnel, and I think this is going 
to prove one of our most valuable 
sections. Here we stated the rights, 
duties, and privileges of the personnel, 
both professional and _ non-profes- 
sional, full-time and part-time. It is 
much easier to have it down in black 
and white both when you are orient- 
ing new persons and also when you 
are coming to the point of having to 
discipline a member of your staff for 
stepping out of line, if you can indi- 
cate that there could not have been 
any misunderstanding about what the 
privileges were because they are clearly 
stated in the manual; I believe we will 
find that of considerable help. 

Our fifth section deals with the 
technical processes of the library and 
is our longest section, of course. We 
outline the entire order process which 
is quite complex. We took one of our 
requisition forms that we must fill out 
in order to purchase anything, and 
instead of writing out the instructions 
as to how you fill in a requisition form 
we took the form, filled it out and put 
the explanations right there. Take, 
for example, the fund number against 
which books are to be charged: we 
explain the differences in fund num- 
bers. My assistant wrote an excellent 
description of our cataloging processes. 
I am confident that it will prove of 
enormous assistance to us. 

The last section is entitled Mis- 
cellaneous; here we have form letters, 
how we file our correspondence, how 
do you get mimeographing done, what 
do you do with offers, where do you 
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keep your wantlists, etc. We have in- 
cluded in that section also full direc- 
tion for the desk attendants and our 
part-time clerks. We have found that 
this will be of great help in training 
these staff members. One item that I 
want to mention: we devised a calen- 
dar, and here we record things that 
must be done at specific intervals or 
at specific times during the year and 
which are difficult to remember, such 
as requesting copies of our bar exami- 
nations; it is very easy to forget to 
do that in October and April. 

If anybody has any ideas of any- 
thing that we have left out, I should 
like to hear about it. I noted in the 
report of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion between A.A.L.S. and A.A.L.L. 
that Mr. Price is going to work on 
a manual, and I certainly would like 
to see that done very soon. But if any- 
body does have any ideas, I would like 
to know about them before we get 
our manual typed up in final form. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: The third 
question is: “I hear comments about 
Mr. X or Mrs. Y being a ‘good law 
librarian.’ What distinguishes a ‘good 
librarian’ from the run-of-the-mill li- 
brarian?” Mrs. Davies will answer that. 

Mrs. Bernita J. Davies: These are 
my own ideas. I have no facts upon 
which to base an answer. I cannot read 
an outline like my predecessor did. It 
would take a book if we were really 
going into it, so, I will have to give 
a few highlights of what I think makes 
a good law school librarian. This ap- 
plies only to law schools, I want to 
emphasize, and everybody can add 
what he thinks he is doing in his 
particular field. 

My own idea is that, since a ma- 
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jority of law school librarians have 
faculty status, or, if they don’t have it, 
are trying hard to get it, they have 
to be assimilated exactly like a faculty 
member, a classroom teacher would 
be. It is evident that the type of teach- 
ing which a librarian does is not 
exactly the same as that which a class- 
room teacher does, but there is a teach- 
ing function of a library. In fact, the 
philosophy of librarianship has been 
one of teaching rather than service. 
We have to evaluate what type of 
teaching we do and how good we are 
at teaching. 

Of course, in comparison with di- 
rect teaching (such as teaching formal 
classes) giving lectures, orientation 
guidance and doing advisory work as 
well as certain reference services could 
come under the teaching category. 
Promotion of reading, the use of the 
library, and all aids given to the 
faculty members in using the library 
might also come under that. Of course, 
there are some members of the library 
staff such as catalogers, who work 
with technical processes; there you 
have to strain a little bit in order to 
figure out just how they are teaching; 
but at least at the University of IIli- 
nois, whether or not you get an in- 
crease in salary depends somewhat on 
how good a teacher you are; so, the 
catalogers have to be teachers also. It 
is a matter of attitude as well as any- 
thing else, I think. If the catalogers or 
others concerned with technical proc- 
esses have the attitude that they are 
trying to take part in the teaching 
function rather than just to think 
whether to put in two dashes or one 
dash or a comma here or there, you 
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might have teaching even to cover 
that type of work. 

Of course, there are some of the 
library staff whose duties consist pri- 
marily of administration, and I sup- 
pose there you would have to evaluate 
by asking: does that librarian cooper- 
ate with the college and university 
administration? You would have to 
consider the morale of the staff, the 
fairness of the person, the decisiveness 
of his imagination, his judgment, self- 
control, and attitude. To me, it seems 
that attitude plays a great part in an- 
swering the question whether or not a 
librarian is a good librarian. 

I think we ought to have more “‘yes” 
and less “no” when we are dealing 
with our public. I thought Mr. Price 
gave a very excellent summary of the 
philosophy of librarianship at the 
Luncheon following the Law _ Li- 
brarians Institute when he said that 
loan desks are very, very important. 
We often put there students or some- 
body who thinks nothing at all when 
he passes books over the desk; yet in 
reality here is one of the greatest con- 
tacts we have with the public. The 
attitude the administrator shows in 
selecting the right person and seeing 
that his ideas are carried out, has a 
lot to do with whether or not he is 
a “good” librarian. 

Also, I think we might have less 
proprietary bearing. We get the atti- 
tude, “It is my library. I will do just 
what I want to do, not what other peo- 
ple want us to do.” 

I think, too, we might have a little 
more “sparkle.” There was a recent 
article in the ALA Bulletin where a 
lady did not speak about the fact that 
librarians wear flat-heeled shoes that 
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label them as librarians, but about the 
“sparkle” they lack. Also, she said 
that we should think a great deal more 
about appearance than we do, I think 
she was speaking mostly of women, 
but what she meant to say could be 
applied to the type of necktie a man 
wears, too. She said that we could not 
be expected to look like pictures in 
Vogue, but that we might give a little 
more attention to appearance than we 
do. I really don’t see why we could 
not look like pictures in Vogue if we 
want to. Our salary would not allow 
us to buy some of those creations, but 
then you know you can go to sales 
and the like and it does seem to me 
that it is worth a little thought not 
to forget one’s appearance and not to 
be run down at the heels. 

I will have to admit that I had 
a great comedown a few days ago when 
I was taken by three of my lady friends 
to the Brown Derby. As we walked 
in we thought we looked pretty good. 
At least, I thought I did. But one of 
the waiters commented: “School teach- 
ers!”. So, I think I am going to have 
to practice what I preach and read 
Vogue a little more. 

Talking in a little more serious vein, 
I think scholarship is another thing 
we have to consider. That, of course, 
is closely related to professional ac- 
tivity. Clearly, librarians do not have 
the time that classroom teachers have 
for this purpose, but I think good li- 
brarians do the following research of 
general interest: they report develop- 
ments, editions, exhibits, etc. They 
edit publications, they prepare schol- 
arly exhibits, they do administrative 
research which is directed toward im- 
proving bibliographical services, they 
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visit other libraries to become familiar 
with their methods, they attend 
professional meetings—all of those 
things go to make up a “good law 
librarian” even though it may not be 
considered formal teaching. 

If you will recall, a few years ago 
Mr. Harry Bitner prepared an article 
in which he said every law librarian 
had to have as much education as the 
members on the law school faculty 
have. It is going to be hard for us 
to get there, but it is a thought at 
least. Then, we have to have profes- 
sional and community interests. I 
think that professional activity is a 
measure of our professional interest 
and standing. This might include 
membership and activity in _profes- 
sional groups, participation in school 
activities, preparing or delivering 
papers, participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities that benefit the school, 
and I might add, an answer panel. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: IJ think that 
Bernita in speaking of the “sparkle” 
was answering a question which I 
intended her to answer but which I 
forgot to read to you. One of the 
questions we received, reads as fol- 
lows: “I am a school librarian, and 
I think the students are afraid of me. 
What can I do to overcome this? I am 
what you would call an old maid, 
Mr. Everson, do 


but not crochety.’ 
you want to comment on that? 

Mr. RoserT J. Everson: Well, not 
being an old maid I could not com- 
ment on that, but I do have this to 
say: the San Francisco Law Library is 
a public library, and, first and fore- 
most, what we try to emphasize is that 
we are here to give service, and we try 
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to give the best service possible with 
the help we have. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: Mr. 
Donald. 

Mr. Harrison MACDONALD: I 
should say that a decisive qualification 
for a court librarian would be ex- 
perience and adaptability in public 
relations because public relations is 
the primary thing which a law li- 
brarian needs in a court library. He 
has the public, the lawyers, and the 
court to deal with, and he must of 
necessity meet all of those with good 
humor and tact and knowledge of his 
subject. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: The next 
question: How frequently do you buy 
pocket parts for codes other than of 
your state and of the United States, 
and for textbooks? Mr. MacDonald 
will answer this question. 

Mr. Harrison MAcDOonacp: | think 
this question calls for a rather brief 
answer. In the case of our library, 
during the war years and for several 
years thereafter we had _ restricted 
budgets which did not permit the 
supplementation of the codes. It might 
be of interest to tell you something 
of our experiences not only with 
pocket parts of codes, but with pocket 
parts in general. We started to make 
up for lost time and supplemented 
our codes and other publications; 
there must have been a grapevine 
among law book publishers because 
they began to send us pocket parts of 
all descriptions without orders on our 
part. This was all right during the 
year, but toward the end of the fiscal 
year it began to be a little embarrass- 
ing when they accumulated, as we 
have a law in New Mexico which re- 
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quires funds to be on hand at the 
time of purchase, for all material 
purchased, and so, we wrote to the 
publishers and requested that they 
notify us when pocket parts become 
available, and that has been done 
ever since. 

I should say for libraries with 
limited budgets that in addition to the 
code of your own State and the United 
States codes, you can buy perhaps the 
things you are more interested in 
first, and then the others in alternate 
years. I have recently written to a 
number of ‘eading law book publish- 
ers asking whether or not there was 
any penalty attached to ordering in 
alternate years or even at greater inter- 
vals, and they assured me there is no 
such penalty. However, some of them 
stated that if the code supplements 
are ordered in alternate years, there 
might be a slight additional charge. 
They do not call that a penalty. 

As far as texts are concerned it seems 
rather that pocket parts 
should be purchased for the major 
texts, and for the others, when the 
pocket parts make a real contribution. 
But there are, as you know, some 
instances where pocket parts to texts 
do not seem to fill that requirement, 
that is, they don’t make a very sub- 
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stantial contribution. I believe that 
covers it. 

Mr. JuLtus MaArKE: How long 
would you wait where you think there 
is not a substantial contribution? 

Mr. Harrison MacDOoNaALp: Well, 
it is a matter of determining at once, 
it seems to me, whether the pocket 
part in question does make a contri- 


bution. In most part they do, I assume, 
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but there are some I believe that do 
not. 

Mr. ERNEST H. BREUER: Do you get 
the session laws for those statutes 
for which you don’t have pocket parts? 
Do you use the session laws instead of 
pocket parts? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Harrison MAcDona cp: I didn’t 
get your question. 

Mr. ERNEsT H. BREvER: I assume 
the substance of the question is, if you 
have statutes in states other than your 
own. I thought you were talking about 
statutes. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: I think the 
question involved statutes too, and I 
think you are right in saying that, if 
you don’t have the pocket parts, then 
you use the session laws. It is more 
work, but the laws are all there. 

Mr. Ernest H. Breuer: This ques- 
tion occurred to me: how could you 
tell what pocket parts in the textbooks 
made a-contribution unless you had 
them? 

Mr. Harrison MAcDona.p: That is 
a little bit difficult, but you have to 
use what judgment you have, I sus- 
pect. 

Mr. JuLius MARKE: As a matter of 
fact, Harrison, you will find that 
pocket parts do not come out every 
year. Many publishers wait two, three 
or four years before they come out 
with pocket parts, and I think a sup- 
plement covering three or four years 
is a substantial contribution even if 
it is a bad pocket part. 

Mr. HARRISON MACDONALD: I see 
your point, 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: Julius, if I 
may take the opportunity to disagree 
with you, sometimes a new edition 
comes out. 





Mr. JuLius MARKE: What is that? 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: More than 
in the field of pocket parts, sometimes 
you will find even a new edition which 
is not a great contribution. Pocket 
parts are apparently not necessary 
every year. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: We have too 
many questions to answer, and maybe 
we could answer them in the Law 
Library Journal. I have here one un- 
signed question. I have a couple of 
signed ones which we can answer by 
letter. I will read this question and see 
if any member of the panel wants to 
answer it: “For how long should Gov- 
ernment bills, resolutions, reports, and 
documents be kept in the library?” 

Mrs. BeERrNiITA J. Davies: I can only 
talk from my own experience; we keep 
them as long as we have space for 
them, and that is not a good answer, 
I know. But generally I would say that 
we are able to keep them for a period 
of two or three years. 

Mr. Ropert J. Everson: We keep 
bills of our own State indefinitely. The 
reason for that is that in order to get 
the legislative intent behind an enact- 
ment, the bills that are introduced 
are a method of arriving at it. So, as 
a practical matter, we have to keep 
the bills. I don’t see, if anyone else 
who is in a similar position and takes 
the practical approach, can afford to 
throw them away. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: Another 
questioner wants to know how much 
use is made of legislative histories of 
statutes, Congressional hearings and 
reports and how they should be as- 
sembled. Should they be assembled 
with the enacted statute and bound 
up together or shelved together with 
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the legislative history of a law? Mr. 
Ellinger, what do you mean by the 
legislative history as separate from the 
hearings and reports? 

Mr. WERNER B. ELLINGER: 
problem has 


The 
discussions 
within Committees in the Library of 
Congress whether hearings and _ re- 
ports should be grouped, or perhaps 
even bound, with the enactments or 
whether they are of more value as 
general background material to sub- 
Stantive questions which might not 
necessarily have to be grouped with 
the enactments themselves; perhaps, 
Congressional hearings should be kept 
in the general library rather than the 
law library. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: You mean 
to separate the hearings and reports 
for each particular act and bind them 
together with the enactments? 

Mr. WERNER B, ELLINGER: Yes. 

Mr. RosertT J. Everson: I think it 
would be an ideal set-up if we follow 
this suggestion. The criterion for the 
arrangement is: would it help even 
one attorney in solving a_ practical 
question so that he can do the utmost 
for his client? 

Miss Betty LeBus: We wanted to 
collect the legislative histories of some 
of the more important acts, but finally 
had to give up for lack of staff. But 
we obtain those hearings and reports 
of United States enactments that we 
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are interested in; and we shelve them 
by report number in the case of re- 
ports and by the L.C. classification 
number in the case of hearings and 
then we prepare a special card catalog 
with listings under the bill number. 
Frequently we are unable to get all 
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of the material; then it is available 
at our main library, and the informa- 
tion is looked up for them by us. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: Another 
question which has come from the 
floor: ““To what extent can currently 
useful material be ignored in building 
up an enduring research collection?” 
While the question is from a univer- 
sity law school librarian it would prob- 
ably be of interest to other law li- 
brarians, too, 

Mrs. Bernita J. Davies: I would 
emphasize the permanent research 
rather than the ephemeral materials. 
But in libraries that have a different 
amount of money to spend, the answer 
might be different. 

Miss Betty LeBus: The answer very 
likely depends upon the interest of 
the faculty. If you have someone on 
your faculty who is interested in cur- 
rent material, you are going to find 
it difficult to argue him out of buying 
it. 

CHAIRMAN GALLAGHER: We hope 
that the fact that our time is running 
out will not discourage you from 
sending in questions. One of the big 
defects of our Question and Answer 
section in the Law Library Journal 
is a certain lack of questions. Mr. 
President, that completes our Panel 
presentation. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Panel. I hope you will all heed 
Marian’s request and send in plenty 
of questions. 

Now, I would like to call on George 
Johnston for the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS 


Mr. GEorGE A. JOHNSTON: I think 
the highlight of our report is our 
financial condition, for the first time 
in a long time we are completely in 
the black. We have had a rate revision 
which you perhaps thought would 
be a calamitous affair but which 
doesn’t seem to have been quite as 
disastrous as the general rise of prices 
indicated it might be. Our circula- 
tion has risen some, but not very 
much. It looks as if we have gone as 
far as we can go, unless we find some 
other way of increasing the circula- 
tion; but I have one suggestion for 
increasing that circulation, that is, 
that we might contact the different 
chapters for this purpose. The chapters 
will have a better idea than the Com- 
mittee has as to what libraries that do 
not have the Index might do. So, I 
wish the chapters would take that into 
consideration and work with us in 
this regard, 

Last year, in anticipation of our 
improved financial condition the Com- 
mittee added thirty periodicals to our 
list although it dropped eleven. This 
year, we have added three more. We 
seem to have added about all that 
most of the Committee members think 
should be added, and this morning 
in our Committee meeting we spent 
most of our time with considering 
what periodicals might be dropped. 
There were only four of us out of 
seven Committee members present at 
the meeting this morning, and as the 
meeting next year may be somewhat 
differently composed I don’t think that 


our decisions were final; but I think 
that I should bring our suggestions 
before the meeting and let you express 
any dissatisfaction with what we sug- 
gest. 

I asked the editor if there were any 
periodicals which she thought might 
be dropped as not being worthy of 
being included; she gave me a great 
number which she thought could be 
dropped. I was very much surprised 
to see how many there were. The 
Committee weeded them out this 
morning, and our recommendation so 
far, which I say is not at all final, is 
that we might very well drop the re- 
maining as being too specialized. They 
are the Journal of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
the Trust Bulletin as being non-legal 
and having articles of only small value, 
Case and Comment, the State bar as- 
sociation reports, Ohio Opinions, Phi 
Delta Delta as being too localized, the 
Law Times, Justice of the Peace, Law 
Society's Gazette, and the Scottish 
Law Times. 

If any of you have any vital opinion 
against dropping those, the Com- 
mittee would like to hear it. If not, 
we intend to pass this suggestion on to 
next year’s Committee and to the 
members of this year’s Committee who 
are not here in order that they may 
make a final decision on it. 

Mr. SipNey B. HILL: Would you 
check to see if any of those are in- 
dexed in the Public Information Serv- 
ice? 

Mr. GEorGE A. JOHNSTON: I will be 
glad to check that. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: I think it 
might be a good idea to drop some of 
the periodicals. 
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Mr. JAMEs H. TisseETtTs: From the 
Bar Association Library standpoint I 
would very much dislike seeing the 
Trust Bulletin and the Journal of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters dropped, because we 
have a number of attorneys practicing 
particularly in the insurance field, and 
they are very much in favor of these 
two journals, 

MArGareET E. Coonan: I would like 
to sponsor the Trust Bulletin. 

Mr. Jucius MARKE: I back the Trust 
Bulletin, too. 

Mrs. FANNIE J. KLEIN: I don’t think 
any Judicial Council reports should 
be dropped because there is no likeli- 
hood of finding those any place else. 

Mr. JuLius Marke: Mr. Johnston, 
I hate to say this because it practically 
wipes out the program of elimination, 
but your other items contain wonder- 
ful articles on legal history, and it 
would be a shame that we would not 
have them especially as far as univer- 
sity law school libraries are concerned. 

Mr. VINCENT E. FIoRDALIsI: How 
necessary is this curtailment? 

Mr. GrorGeE A, JOHNSTON: I don’t 
think it is necessary at all. Very, very 
few articles of these periodicals are 
indexed. 

Miss JANET Mary RILEy: You men- 
tioned the Jurist and Seminar. I am 
not sure; but I think most of the 
Catholic universities have use for these 
periodicals. I think it would be neces- 
sary to find out whether or not they 
are indexed elsewhere. 

Mr. VINCENT E. FiorpA.isi: Very 
few of us have the Catholic Periodical 
Index. 

Mr. GeorceE A. JOHNSTON: I think 
that pretty well wipes out our recom- 
mendation. 
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Mr. Laurie H. Riccs: Do I under- 
stand this is not final? 

Mr. GEorGE A. JOHNSTON: No. 

Mr. LauriE H. RiccGs: You would 
give the Committee members another 
chance to vote on it? 

Mr. GeEorGE A. JOHNSTON: There 
were only four of us present and three 
were not here. We didn’t make any 
final decision. 

Mr. Laurie H. RicGs: I would like 
to protest against dropping the Trust 
Bulletin. 

Mr. GeorGE A. JOHNSTON: I have 
that. That was mentioned before. We 
decided during the year subject to your 
approval or disapproval that we would 
not make changes in coverages except 
after the annual volume or three-year 
cumulation. 

It was left to the Committee last 
year to decide whether we should go 
into the foreign legal periodical field, 
and it was decided that we should not. 

The question has come up just re- 
cently about whether we _ should 
change to six-point type, this being 
the type that is used in most other 
Wilson indexes, It would save around 
twenty percent in space and around 
five to eight percent in cost. We can’t 
make that change until next year for 
the next three-year volume; so there 
is no urgency on that, but we would 
like to have an expression of opinion 
as to whether we should change to the 
smaller type. 

Mr. JuLius MARKE: I think a seven- 
point spread on a six-point type or a 
six-point type on a seven-point spread 
would be quite readable, and, if nec- 
essary, we will settle with a magnify- 
ing glass. I don’t think this is too much 
of a problem and is the solution if you 
can save money. 
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Mr. GEorGE A. JOHNSTON: Does any- 
body else have anything on that be- 
fore we go on? That will be considered 
for the next cumulation, then. 

The most important work which 
we have done this year was done by 
Miss Benyon who has carried on as 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
the Revision of Subject-Headings. All 
of the Committee members have 
worked on this project, but she has 
worked out the plans, formulated 
questionnaires, and put together the 
conclusions from our answers. The 
Association is indebted to her for what 
she has done. I am sorry she is not 
here to tell you about it in person, 
but I shall present the Sub-Committee 
report which she has presented since 
I presented the Index Committee Re- 
port: 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON SUBJECT-HEADINGS 


During the year 1952-53 the activities 
of the Sub-Committee have been carried 
on with renewed interest and vigor. Since 
the personnel of the Committee was new, 
except for the Chairman, it was decided 
that we should make a completely new 
attack on our assignment. Therefore, our 
efforts have been confined to a study of 
the problems concerning subject-headings 
in the Index and in formulating general 
policies with respect to the selection and 
arrangement of the headings, rather than 
merely a revision of them. It was decided 
to include in our deliberations all mem- 
bers of the Index Committee and the 
editor. The work of the Committee was 
carried on by means of working-papers 
prepared by the Chairman, to which 
written answers and remarks were added 
by the above-mentioned persons. 

As of this date, after voluminous cor- 
respondence covering, we believe, all 
aspects of the many problems involved, 
we can report the following as the recom- 
mendations of the majority: 
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1. Subject-headings will be arranged 
alphabetically. 

2. Subject sub-divisions will be kept to 
a minimum. When subject sub-di- 
visions are necessary, the sub-head- 
ings will be arranged alphabetically 
under the subject heading. 

3. The relation of one subject to an- 
other will be brought out by the 
skillful use of cross-references. “See” 
and “see also” cross-references will 
be used when necessary to guide the 
indexers and users to the most speci- 
fic topic. 

4. Case notes will be listed separately, 
in alphabetical order, under each 
subject. 

5. Book reviews and a table of cases 
will be in separate sections, as at 
present. 


To date, working-papers have been 
prepared and distributed on the question 
of when major changes shall be initiated 
in the Index; on the possible publication 
of the subject-headings, either in the In- 
dex or separately; and on the use of some 
particular names, e.g., geographic and 
names of legislative acts as subject-head- 
ings. Replies are coming in which indicate 
that further deliberation is necessary on 
the above papers. For this reason it is 
impossible to report on a final policy in 
regard to these procedures at the present 
time. Other problems concerning policy 
will, without doubt, arise before the work 
on the revision of headings can be under- 
taken. However, it is our hope that such 
work can be started in the fall and that 
complete plans for revisions will be made 
before the next annual meeting. 

The Chairman wishes to express her 
sincere appreciation to the Chairman and 
members of the Committee on the Index, 
and to the Editor, for their respective con- 
tributions to the work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee. 


ELIZABETH V. BENYON, Chairman 
EARL BORGESON 
HELEN SNOOK 


As you can see, this work is well 
under way, but not anywhere near its 
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end. It will be carried on this year, 
I think most effectively, because a 
very fine start has been made, and it 
will have to be voted on at next year’s 
meeting in order to be through in 
time for the next cumulation. I don’t 
think we need to have any vote today. 
It is just a progress report. I move that 
this report be received and filed. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Is there a 
second? 

Mr. Daniel seconded the motion. 
All in favor, raise your right hand. 
(Hands) Opposed? (No response.) The 
motion is carred. Now, Julius Marke, 
are you ready with your report? Julius 
will first report as Representative of 
our Association on the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations’ Joint 
Committee on Education for Librar- 
ianship. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSO- 

CIATIONS’ COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Mr. Jutrus Marke: I have been 
asked to be short, and I shall be. 

I wish to call to your attention, 
however, a situation which may be of 
interest to you. It pertains to the ac- 
creditation of library schools. Library 
schools in the past have been ac- 
credited by the Board of Education of 
Librarianship of the American Li- 
brary Association. This policy was dis- 
continued sometime around 1948. 
Since then, many library schools have 
given courses which they claim re- 
sulted in a trained librarian or a 
graduate librarian, and the confusion 
that exists as to these terms is reflected 
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in the product that comes out of the 
schools. 

The Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship decided recently to start 
their program once again to accredit 
library schools. This was well and 
good and received approval of every- 
one in the field. However, this year a 
most unusual situation arose. There 
is a commission known as the Na- 
tional Commission on Accreditation. 
It represents most of the university 
and college regional accreditation as- 
sociations. For very good reasons of 
their own they have come to the con- 
clusion that there is too much ac- 
creditation going on and that too 
many organizations are accrediting 
the various schools of a university. 
For example, you may have a library 
school, a law school, a medical school, 
a school of architecture and then just 
the general college. This, of course, 
creates a situation where there may 
be five or six organizations attempting 
to accredit the various component 
units of a university. For that reason 
they issued the rule that as of January, 
1954, the American Library Associa- 
tion will not be responsible for the 
accreditation of library schools; rather, 
the regional associations will take on 
that responsibility. 

Now, you can see the result. If a 
regional association will be responsible 
for accreditation of a library school, 
there will be separate standards for 
various regions of the country. It will 
also eliminate a standard national list- 
ing of library schools which have been 
accredited. 

I understand there are today about 
400 programs of courses for library 
students offered in the country, Ap- 
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parently, you can obtain a library de- 
gree or some sort of recognition by 
virtue of those courses. The Board of 
Education for Librarianship is not 
taking this lying down. Unfortunately, 
the American Library Association is 
one of the few organizations which 
have been ordered by the National 
Commission on Accreditation to cease 
accreditation, and these are the so- 
called weaker associations. For ex- 
ample, the pronunciamento is not di- 
rected toward the American Medical 
Association, American Bar Association 
or the Association of American Law 
Schools. This is a reflection on our 
own profession. It shows our weak- 
ness. 

We have weaknesses in professional 
standards, and we have been directed 
to discontinue them. At present the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
has worked out a sort of operational 
scheme with the National Commission 
on Accreditation. The National Com- 
mission on Accreditation realizes it 
has bitten off too much. It is not 
capable of testing adequately the 
schools composing the various univer- 
sities. So, they have arranged for a 
joint visitation allowing the Board of 
Education for Librarianship to visit 
a particular university jointly with 
some regional association. 

I understand there was an experi- 
ment at the University of Pittsburgh. 
[hey had a joint visitation, did you 
not? 

Mr. THOMAS S, CHECKLEyY: Not that 
I know of. Dean Boyer, of Temple, 
investigated the law school; the in- 
vestigation was quite informal. 

Mr. JuLtius MARKE: Even though 
they did have this joint visitation, the 
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cost amounted to practically the same 
as separate visitations. At present, a 
university could be accredited by the 
regional association, with the excep- 
tion of the library school, if the visit- 
ing team representing the American 
Library Association determined that 
the professional school teaching li- 
brary work is not capable of giving a 
proper course based on the standards 
of accreditation. However, the re- 
gional association may state that the 
university is accredited. It is a con- 
fusing situation, and we do not know 
how it will work out in the future. I 
suggest you be aware of it and, if 
necessary, make proper comments 
when the occasion arises. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK 
AS A CAREER 


I think the time has come for this 
organization to set up a _ program 
whereby we can recruit new members 
into our field. I leave you with that 
thought. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I would like 
to call on Mr. Pollack who will pre- 
sent the report of the Joint Committee 
on Cooperation between the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Schools and 
our organization, of which he is the 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE BETWEEN THE 
A.A.L.S. AND A.A.L.L. 

Mr. Ervin H. Pottack: This essen- 
tially is an interim report covering 
the status of the specific programs that 
the Joint Committee is interested in. 
We, therefore, will not indulge in the 
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question of policy factors. I will just 
outline some of the salient considera- 
tions that we have considered during 
the past year. The August 1952 issue 
of the Law Library Journal contains 
a chapter of law school library statis- 
tics. Mrs. Gallagher and Miss Wallach 
were responsible for this product. 

In conjunction with the work of the 
Committee on Cooperation with State 
Libraries, inquiries were made as to 
the facilities and the inter-library loan 
practices of various libraries. Miss 
Dorothy Salmon represented the Joint 
Committee in this program, and the 
result appeared in the Directory of 
Interlibrary Loan Facilities of Law 
Libraries in the February 1953 issue 
of the Law Library Journal. 

Mr. McDermott is to discuss the 
product of his study on the methods 
of legal bibliography. Mr. Price men- 
tioned the fact that he has accepted 
the project of preparing a manual on 
standards and recommended law li- 
brary practices. Further, in consider- 
ing plans for a bibliography of Amer- 
ican law, a round table on the classi- 
fication of law was held at the meeting 
of the Association of American Law 
Schools in December, 1952. The dis- 
cussion clearly demonstrated the im- 
portance and the difficulties of the 
program, and led to the conclusion 
that the basic bibliographic task lies 
less in classification and more in se- 
lection, particularly as the problem of 
depth of penetration into non-legal 
materials is concerned. 

Consideration was also given to the 
fundamental need for reassessment of 
law school activities, especially re- 
search. However, a study so pervasive 
as to include the entire sphere of 
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legal pedagogy and research lies out- 
side the interest and scope of this 
Committee. It seems to follow with 
equal force that the responsibilities 
for the classification project should 
also rest elsewhere. But the interrela- 
tionship of this program as well as its 
direction are yet to be considered. 

We further attempted to investi- 
gate the possibilities of formulating a 
uniform classification plan for law 
school libraries. Mrs. Gallagher has 
been responsible for reactivating this 
program. The new Committee recog- 
nized that the questionnaire previ- 
ously devised by the American Library 
Association did not adequately cover 
the law library problems, and an at- 
tempt is being made to see whether a 
satisfactory program can be formu- 
lated. 

Mrs. Bird, a student of law librar- 
ianship in the University of Washing- 
ton has been working on this project 
under the direction of Mrs. Gallagher. 
The plan is to present a detailed 
analysis of the study to the Committee 
within a few months. If the report 
finds that the work should be con- 
tinued and it is acceptable to the 
Committee, the assistance of the 
A.L.A. personnel experts will again be 
sought. 

The Sub-Committee on Library 
Problems with Mrs. Davies as Chair- 
man is cooperating with the Editor of 
the Law Library Journal in furnish- 
ing anonymous questions with the 
Sub-Committee’s replies for the Ques- 
tion and Answer section of the Jour- 
nal. This column is edited by Mrs. 
Gallagher. This essentially, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the essence of our report, and 
I move that it be accepted and filed. 
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PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Does anyone 
second the motion? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: George John- 
ston seconded the motion. Is there any 
discussion? All of those in favor of re- 
ceiving and filing the report raise your 
right hand, please. (Hands) Those op- 
posed, the same. (No response.) The 
motion is carried. I want to thank 
you and your Committee for the fine 
work you are doing, Mr. Pollack. It 
has meant a great deal to our Asso- 
ciation as well as the Association of 
American Law Schools. 

At this point I would like to call on 
Cyril McDermott. Mr. McDermott is 
a member of Mr. Pollack’s Committee 
and has carried on a study into the 
methods of teaching legal bibliog- 
raphy. Mr. McDermott is the Librar- 
ian of St. John’s Law School at Brook- 
lyn where he tells us the Dodgers hold 
forth. 

Mr. Cyrit McDermott: As the re- 
sult of my studies concerning the 
teaching of legal bibliography, I de- 
veloped a questionnaire on this sub- 
ject which was sent to law schools all 
over the country. Those of you who 
would like to contribute to this proj- 
ect are invited to do so, What I have 
in mind, are some very good ideas I 
picked up at the Law Librarians In- 
stitute, for instance, a suggestion by 
Miss French concerning the use of ad- 
vanced scholarship students in assist- 
ing faculty members in advanced re- 
search; likewise, a very fine outline of 
approach to handling legal bibliog- 
raphy problems by Miss Stevens. 

The questionnaire reads as follows: 

1. Do you teach or have you in the past 


conducted a course in legal bibliography or 
related subjects? If not, who teaches such 


course if one is given? Do you now or did 
you then have law school faculty status and 
title, rank, recognition, privileges? Explain 
giving full rank and title. 

2. Is your position existing (a) Within the 
law school’s faculty sphere? (b) Under the 
general library administration as a special- 
ized librarian? (c) A combination of both? 

3. How many years have you taught such 
a course? 

4. Specify any other subjects you have 
taught or now teach. 

5. What routine functions do you perform 
in the library assigned from general super- 
vision? 

6. Does the course consist of (a) Legal 
bibliography? (b) Legal writing only? (c) Com- 
bination of (a) and (b)? (d) Is the course 
integrated with either legai method or other 
courses? Is such course compulsory, elective, 
voluntary? 

7. How many years has the course been 
included in the curriculum of your school? 
I will read the compilation. One school 
answered for 50 years, another for 30, two 
for 20, three for 25, two for 15 years, and 
the rest ranged between five and ten years. 

8. When is the course given? (a) Do you 
feel this is the most satisfactory time? (b) If 
not, which would you prefer to have it given 
in? (c) Would you favor an attempt to in- 
augurate a refresher for graduating students? 

9. (a) Where is the course conducted— 
classroom, library seminar, combination or 
other? (b) Do your students have access to the 
stacks? (c) Is the material required for solu- 
tion of library exercises? Are books brought 
out from the stacks and placed in the reading 
room? 

10. (a) How many lecture hours are given 
to the course? (b) During what semester or 
quarter is the course given? (c) Do you have 
lectures by publishers representatives and, 
if so, to what extent? 

11. How much time is allotted to research 
problems? 

12. How many credits are given for the 
course? 

13. Do you require a textbook? If so, which 
ones have you used? 

14. Do you prepare your own materials 
exclusively for use in addition to the text- 
book? 

15. Do you give library research problems? 
If so, do you use your own and others which 
are obtained from publishers? A combination? 

16. Would you be interested in the forma- 
tion of a common pool of problems and new 
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materials to be administered by the As- 
sociation? 

17. Have you shown the film prepared by 
Harvard Law School entitled The Case in 
Point? If you have, give your opinion re- 
garding it as a medium. 

18. Do you (a) Conduct oral quizzes? (b) 
Encourage classroom discussion? 

19. Do you give written tests and on what 
basis? 

20. Is each student graded on library prob- 
lems, final examination, term paper, recita- 
tion brief or combinations thereof? 

21. Do you divide your class into sections? 
If so, give number of the sections. Give num- 
ber of students in sections. 

22. (a) If not divided, what does the aver- 
age size of your class run? (b) For the last 
five years? 

23. What is your opinion with respect to 
the ideal maximum number a class should 
contain? 

24. Do you have any assistance in super- 
vising library problems? 

25. Do any assistants help you to check 
and grade papers? If so, how many and what 
is their position—teachers, fellows, assistants, 
assistant librarians or others? 

26. To the best of your knowledge, what is 
the value placed on the course by each of 
the following groups in your institution, ex- 
cellent, good or fair,—the administration, 
facuty, the students? 


In response to this questionnaire, I 
received replies from Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cornell, Columbia, 
Creighton, Cincinnati, Connecticut, 
Duke, Denver, De Paul, Florida, 
Georgetown, Howard, Illinois, Idaho, 
Indiana, John Marshall of Chicago, 
Kansas City, Kentucky, Louisiana 
State, Louisville, Loyola of Chicago, 
Loyola of New Orleans, McGill, Mer- 
cer, Miami of Florida, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Mississippi, Mary- 
land, North Dakota, Northwestern, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio 
Northern, Ohio State, Oregon, Pitts- 
burgh, Rutgers and Richmond, St. 
John’s, St. Mary’s of Texas, South Da- 
kota, Stanford, Texas, Temple, Union, 
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Vanderbilt, Virginia, University of 
Washington, Wayne, Washington 
School of Law, Western Reserve, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Altogether we mailed out about 125 
questionnaires. We have received 65 
replies. The 65 replies were made by 
40 law librarians who are now teach- 
ing such a course and by 18 who for- 
merly taught such a course. 

Several replies were written by let- 
ters by members of institutions who 
gave no definite specific course in legal 
bibliography as such, but in their ex- 
planatory letter they gave us very 
good material to incorporate in the 
final study. These were the University 
of Michigan, University of Chicago 
Law School, New York University and 
Columbia. These have moot court, 
orientation or legal courses with which 
research and bibliography and the use 
of the library are integrated. 

In the replies, most of the major 
law schools in the United States were 
included. The majority opinion is, 
first, the second semester is the most 
advantageous time in which to give 
such a course. I am glad to report this, 
because many people had very violent 
Opposite views with respect to the first, 
second and third semester. I think it 
depends on how you feel in an over- 
crowded curriculum. The preference 
is for the second semester. 

The majority of schools make the 
course compulsory. The opinion in 
regard to publishers’ representatives, 
lectures, and “canned” problems was 
about evenly divided, with schools in 
favor of publishers’ representatives as 
long as they were rotated at least 
every three years. 

With respect to the textbook, the 
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result was practically a photo-finish 
between Brant-Putnam’s How to Find 
the Law, and Beardsley’s book a close 
second. Hicks finished a strong third. 
The rest of the field was closely 
bunched with Weisiger’s Manual for 
Use of Law Books and Farmer’s Man- 
ual of Legal Bibliography coming 
along in the net result. 

The majority favor a library prob- 
lems pool which is another project 
that might be undertaken by this 
Committee. Among those sending in 
extensive literature and problems in 
connection with such a course as is 
contemplated by this survey were 
Northwestern, De Paul, Oregon, How- 
ard, Pittsburgh, Georgetown, Temple, 
Loyola of Chicago, New York Law 
School, Brooklyn, and Columbia. 

I want to thank those librarians and 
teachers of the courses of schools who 
cooperated with the Committee. That 
gives us a nucleus with which to work 
with respect to forming a pool, and 
many of the teachers of this course 
have told me that they felt that such 
a pool would have sometime great 
value in making up these problems 
which consumes a great deal of time 
if you wish to teach the course effec- 
tively. 

With respect to the inquiry directed 
to law school faculty status, the re- 
plies have indicated at least 80 per- 
cent recognition with respect to title. 
There has been very wide divergence 
of equivalent recognition and _ privi- 
leges in connection with salary, salary 
increments, pensions, and retirement 
rights. It seems to me that this is a 
situation which may be _ rectified 
through this Committee or some other 
means and such may be realized 


through the Sub-Committee on Li- 
brary Standards. 

The ideal average class size accord- 
ing to the consensus was between 20 
or 30 students, and that was largely 
due to the big enrollments especially 
in the urban schools. Many schools, 
of course, only had about, say 40 or 50, 
the first semester, whereas, another 
school might have 100 full-time or 150 
part-time such as I have had, and I 
think that Julius has had at New 
York University and some of the other 
schools that had part-time students in 
the larger cities. 

About 55 percent of the instructors 
and librarians are fortunate enough 
to have assistants in correcting the 
problems, in formulating them, and 
supervising the classes, and this is done 
through every sort of assistants that 
ranges from Teaching Fellows to stu- 
dents on scholarship and ordinary stu- 
dent library assistants. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the 
members of the Committee for their 
helpful suggestions, and in particular 
I want to thank Mr. Price, Mr. Roalfe, 
Mr. Pollack and Mrs. Davies for their 
terrific cooperation. “Terrific” is a 
New York word, and now that I am 
out on the Coast I should say fabulous 
or stupendous or even collosal col- 
laboration in connection with this 
project, both verbal and written. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much, Cyril. I know that not only 
will our people who teach legal bib- 
liography be interested in your report, 
but sooner or later all librarians will 
feel the impact through its use. At this 
point I think it is rather appropriate 
to call your attention to the other 
legal bibliography teaching session 
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which will be held tomorrow night. 
Mr. Whinery, of the University of 
Kansas City Law Center, wrote to me 
sometime ago and asked whether we 
would like to see his visual project at 
our meeting. He then sent it out, and 
our local California group put it on, 
and I am sure that all of you who 
teach legal bibliography will want to 
see Mr. Whinery’s project. 

I will adjourn the meeting. 

Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m. the pro- 
ceedings were adjourned to July 7, 
1953, at 9:15 a.m. 

The Convention participants were 
invited to visit the Los Angeles County 
Law Library or the University of 
Southern California Law Library be- 
tween 5 and 8 p.m. 

During a Social Evening in the 
Hotel Statler, new members of the 
Association were introduced. Mr. Har- 
old J. Bowen acted as Master of Cere- 
monies and Mr. Oscar C. Orman, of 
Rolling Hills, California, formerly 
Director of Washington University Li- 
braries, entertained the audience. 

On Tuesday, July 7, two breakfast 
meetings took place in the Hotel Stat- 
ler. During the Chapter Breakfast 
meeting which was conducted under 
the chairmanship of President-Elect 
Lucile M. Elliott, Mr. William R. 
Roalfe spoke on “Chapters of the As- 
sociation, Their Work and Impor- 
tance”. The Law Office Librarians’ 
Breakfast was presided over by Mr. 
Robert W. Lewis; numerous problems 
affecting law office librarians were dis- 
cussed. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, July 7, 1953 


The Third General Session con- 
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vened in Los Angeles, California, at 
the Hotel Statler on July 7, 1953, at 
9:15 a.m., Mr. Forrest §. Drummond, 
President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I will turn 
the meeting over to Carroll Moreland, 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
Library, who is the Chairman of the 
Panel on Public Documents in Law 
Libraries. Mr. Moreland. 

CHAIRMAN MORELAND: 
subject on which I have very few 
views and even less information, and 
this is, I think, going to be an inter- 
esting panel. It certainly will be il- 
luminating for me, and I hope it will 
be for you. I think we ought to start 
by introducing the Panel. Miss Mary 
Anne Kernan, Librarian, Lamar 
School of Law Library, Emory Univer- 
sity, on my far right. Miss Margaret 
E. Coonan, Librarian, Law Library 
Division, State Library of New Jer- 
sey. Miss Helen J. Jones, Los Angeles 
County Law Library. Mr. Lester D. 
Lopez, Director, Law School Library, 
University of Southern California. 
The subject to which we will address 
ourselves is “Public Documents in 
Law Libraries’. First, Miss Kernan is 
going to talk about “The Selection 
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and Acquisition of Public Documents 
for Law Libraries”. Miss Kernan. 

Miss Mary ANNE KERNAN: Thank 
you, Mr. Moreland. 

My pleasant duty this morning is to 
summarize briefly certain techniques 
of selecting and obtaining public docu- 
ments. It is rather like giving you a 
personalized shopping service, includ- 
ing how to make out your shopping 
list and where to find the items on 
your list with the greatest relative ease 
and efficiency. Personally I derive a 
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certain satisfying sense of power from 
selecting and rejecting material to be 
added to the library, but this is con- 
stantly offset by a deep feeling of re- 
sponsibility for care in selection and 
expedition in ordering. Public docu- 
ments present special problems in this 
area chiefly because of the multiplicity 
of these publications and the variety 
of sources from which they come. Well 
may the harrassed librarian weep with 
the Walrus and the Carpenter “to see 
such quantities of sand.” 

Although I cannot dry all the tears 
and calm all the fears implicit in the 
document situation, perhaps I can 
summarize some methods which will 
enable us to cope with the problem. 
For many of you this will be sheer 
repetition of your own knowledge and 
practice gained through the varied 
channels of experience, but for others 
it may provide new rays of hope in a 
hitherto shadowy realm. This is not 
exhaustive or complete, so if I omit 
points of importance please bring 
these to our attention in the discussion 
period which follows. 

The field is obviously so broad that 
limitation must be imposed of neces- 
sity. Using Mr. Wyer’s definition of 
government document (a term which 
I am so much more accustomed to 
than public document that I shall 
probably lapse into it from force of 
habit) as any paper, map, pamphlet 
or book, manuscript or printed, origi- 
nating in, or printed with the imprint 
of, or at the expense and by the au- 
thority of, any office of legally author- 
ized government, we shall consider 
factors influencing selection of docu- 
ments, aids in their selection, and 
methods of acquisition. Federal, state, 


and municipal documents will be con- 
sidered; I have arbitrarily eliminated 
foreign and international. Mr. Wyer’s 
definition has been enlarged to in- 
clude processed publications also. 

How, then, does a law library select 
documents for inclusion in its collec- 
tion? Basically the factors of general 
book selection are applied. First, does 
the document fill a need, either cur- 
rent or anticipated? A certain skill 
and occasionally simple intuition are 
required to anticipate needs. The pos- 
sibility of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska are obvious examples, but ear- 
lier and more difficult problems must 
have arisen with libraries attempting 
to decide the importance of the growth 
of administrative agencies, with the 
necessity of choosing whether or not 
to collect the reports, rulings, and 
other publications of these agencies. 
Speaking for the smaller law school 
libraries, I find the problem of cur- 
rent needs simplified by curriculum 
emphasis and faculty interests. Most 
law schools would need a representa- 
tive collection of public documents 
on such standard subjects as taxation, 
labor, administrative law, and inter- 
national law. At Emory we have re- 
cently instituted courses in food and 
drug law, which, of course, necessi- 
tated the addition of numerous publi- 
cations of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Other libraries with dif- 
ferent emphases will make their selec- 
tion on the basis of their special 
interests, not neglecting, of course, 
the types of material needed by all 
libraries, as, for example, the publica- 
tions of the Administrative Office of 
U.S. Courts. 

In the matter of state and municipal 
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documents there is frequently a re- 
gional emphasis which determines se- 
lection. It is neither possible nor 
practical for a school such as mine to 
acquire a large number of state docu- 
ments; the State Library is also located 
in Atlanta and can be depended on 
for a variety of state documents, Hence 
our policy is to obtain such items spar- 
ingly, usually choosing what appear to 
be important and useful publications 
from distant states and concentrating 
on larger numbers from the southeast- 
ern states. Certainly on the municipal 
level we want the codes and charters 
of Georgia cities, but we make no 
attempt to collect these from other 
states. Basically every document chosen 
for inclusion in the library should fill 
a need, either present or future, based 
on the clientele served by the library 
and the desired subject emphasis, if 
any. 

The basis of selection necessitates 
knowing both the prospective reader 
and the publication being considered. 
Fortunately some of the other criteria 
of book selection are of minor impor- 
tance here. Price is usually low, format 
is rarely a determining factor, nor is 
the authority of the author or repu- 
tation of the publisher open to ques- 
tion. This is not to say that govern- 
ment authorship and publication sur- 
round documents with a protective 
screen of authority and accuracy, but 
rather that the unique character of 
documents precludes judgment on this 
basis. The annual report of a federal 
department is assumed to be factually 
correct. It is acquired for the library 
because of the information it contains, 
and not because it is by a well-known 
authority or is a contribution to schol- 
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arship (although it may certainly be 
both); nor is it chosen because it 
dazzles the librarian with a buckram 
nylon binding guaranteed to with- 
stand atomic radiation! 

Facilities for processing, cataloging, 
and shelving documents may, however, 
influence the selection policy simply 
in the matter of numbers. If the library 
is crowded and the librarian is doing 
his own cataloging, perhaps even proc- 
essing, there is likely to be a strong 
urge to curtail the acquisition of docu- 
ments. A shelf full of committee re- 
ports and hearings presents quite a 
contrast to the bound volumes of re- 
ports or treatises which seem to go 
their own appointed way through 
library routines with a minimum of 
difficulty. Perhaps Miss Benyon’s sug- 
gestions will help lighten the task of 
cataloging and processing which, judg- 
ing by myself, has such a dolorous 
aspect at times. It is at this point that 
the librarian must be firm with him- 
self and order the appropriate docu- 
ments in spite of the trouble he feels 
sure they will cause him. When at last 
they are on the shelves and he has the 
opportunity to use them with his 
patrons, he will feel well rewarded for 
the painful perseverance in duty. 

One other factor, at least, deter- 
mines the selection policy of a library, 
and this is its status as a depository 
or non-depository for U.S. government 
documents. Many law libraries either 
are themselves depositories or are con- 
nected with an institution in which 
there is a depository library. At Emory 
we are in the happy position of hav- 
ing access to the university library, 
which is a depository, without having 
to burden ourselves with the care of 
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the multitude of depository items, In 
many cases the university library has 
transferred to us sets of documents 
chiefly useful in the law library and 
we receive the current volumes with- 
out, of course, any cost. The Tax 
Court Reports, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals Reports, Supreme 
Court Reports, SEC Decisions, and 
Notices of Judgment of the Food and 
Drug Administration are among the 
publications we have by virtue of the 
depository status of the university 
library. 

Our problem, then, is to decide 
whether to duplicate any depository 
items which we cannot have trans- 
ferred, such as Congressional hearings, 
as well as to select non-depository 
items for acquisition. Since only about 
twenty percent of depository libraries 
take the full quota of depository items, 
it is sometimes possible that depository 
material which the law library could 
use may be overlooked when the uni- 
versity library is making its choices, 
and hence it is important to cooperate 
in making selection of depository ma- 
terials for acquisition. The selective 
depository system began in 1922 and 
enabled libraries designated as de- 
positories to choose the items they 
wished to receive from the list of those 
indicated by the Superintendent of 
Documents. Miss Boyd estimates that 
approximately 8,000 d‘fferent publica- 
tions are distributed annually to de- 
positories receiving the full quota; 
little wonder that four-fifths of the 
depositories have chosen the selective 
status. At my school the university 
documents librarian always consults 
me when choices are being made on 
depository items of possible use in the 
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law library. This is a thoroughly satis- 
factory arrangement and one which, 
I imagine, prevails widely. 

A selection policy on documents is 
naturally fundamental, but having de- 
termined that policy on the basis of 
factors I have mentioned, where does 
one find the all-important shopping 
lists? There are no ads in Publishers’ 
Weekly, no chart of best-sellers, no 
impressive circulars from the publish- 
ers announcing the latest and greatest 
in government publications. For in- 
formation in this important field of 
book selection the librarian must rely 
on a variety of sober current lists and 
bibliographies. Although there is as 
yet no general current list of public 
documents, there are some outstand- 
ing aids of major utility. I shall men- 
tion only some of the most useful in 
the field of federal, state, and munici- 
pal document selection. For conveni- 
ence I am attaching to my paper a 
short selected list of sources of infor- 
mation on government publications, 
including both material about govern- 
ment documents and lists useful in 
making selections for purchase. 

The federal field is covered by five 
groups of aids: (1) the catalogs and 
lists of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, (2) special lists issued by gov- 
ernment agencies, (3) lists issued by 
the Documents Expediting Project, 
(4) bibliographies in handbooks on 
government documents and on legal 
bibliography, and (5) periodical in- 
dexes and bibliographies and reviews 
in periodicals. All these sources are 
concerned with a tremendous variety 
of material falling under more than a 
dozen heads. Adopting Boyd’s classi- 
fication of types we can enumerate 
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administrative reports, statistical re- 
ports, committee or commission re- 
ports, reports of investigation and 
research, bills and resolutions, hear- 
ings, journals and proceedings, laws, 
decisions and opinions, rules and regu- 
lations, directories and registers, bib- 
liogrephies and general and 
description information, periodicals, 
press releases, maps and charts, and 
various materials, It is 
possible also to classify federal publi- 
cations as simply legislative, executive, 
or judicial depending on the branch 
of government from which each origi- 
nates. I have enumerated these to 
demonstrate the tremendous variety 
and range of the documents of our 
federal government. Law libraries 
draw widely from nearly all the classi- 
fications mentioned, except possibly 
maps and films. 

The Superintendent of Documents 
whom, I am sure, many librarians 
regard as a more important govern- 
ment official than many a cabinet 
member, compiles and issues the basic 
tool in federal document selection, the 
familiar Monthly Catalog of United 
States Government Publications. This 
began publication in 1895 under pro- 
visions of the Printing Act of 1895, 
which is still the primary legislation 
governing this office. The catalog has 
as its object, according to information 
on the inside cover of the latest issue, 
to enter ‘all Government publica- 
tions,” but “administrative and confi- 
dential (or restricted) publications are 
omitted.” Since 1936 processed publi- 
cations have been included, although 
these are not obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents and 
listing is not complete. 


lists, 
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Arrangement of entries in the Cata- 
log is by government issuing agency, 
with a list of these government authors 
appearing in the front of each issue, 
and there is an index by subject and 
title. Information given under each 
entry includes author, title, number if 
in series, price if for sale, symbol 
indicating that it is distributed by 
issuing office, not available for distri- 
bution, or depository item, Superin- 
tendent of Documents classification 
number, and LC card number if avail- 
able. Periodicals, releases and statisti- 
cal statements are listed only semi- 
annually in the February and August 
numbers. The Catalog comes out usu- 
ally within two weeks after the close 
of the month covered; it should above 
all other lists be checked for items to 
be procured, as it does constitute the 
chief source of current information on 
public documents. 

A very brief bi-weekly list is also 
issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments: the Selected United States 
Government Publications. The list is 


by title and includes informative anno- 


tations; its chief use is for selection of 
new titles. Prompt ordering is aided 
by inclusion of an order blank. Occa- 
sionally the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments issues lists on special subjects to 
advertise the G.P.O. stock available: 
such a recent one lists government 
publications on Civil Aviation. These 
lists and the Selected United States 
Government Publications are the clos- 
est the discreet government bookseller 
ever comes to advertising. 

Broader in scope and extremely use- 
ful because of subject arrangement are 
the Price Lists issued periodically by 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Each list is on a definite subject, such 
as Immigration, Finance, Laws, and 
Political Science. They are revised fre- 
quently and list only material cur- 
rently available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, The recent 
Political Science list, for example, is 
the 34th edition, March 1953. It in- 
cludes numerous topics of interest to 
law libraries: civil rights, crime and 
criminal procedure, government con- 
tracts, and un-American activities. It 
is important to watch for revision of 
these lists—noted in the Monthly Cat- 
and to check them frequently. 
Incidentally, they are free. 

Within the limits of this discussion 
it is impossibie to describe the older 
standard indexes to federal docu- 
ments, such as the Document Catalog, 
the Checklist of U.S. Public Docu- 
ments, and the Poore and Ames in- 
dexes, but any of the several excellent 
books on government publications will 
furnish all necessary information on 
these titles. Their use is now pri- 
marily bibliographical, since most of 
the material they list would be out of 
print, except for current volumes in 
series. 

Many government departments issue 
lists of their own publications. The 
Publications of the Department of 
State is a semi-annual list arranged 
by series. Subject lists are issued, too, 
from time to time. The Department 
of Commerce in its weekly Business 
Service Check List notes current publi- 
cations of the department, processed 
and printed. The Labor Department 
provides listing of its publications, in- 
cluding out of print items, in Publica- 
tions of the Department of Labor. 

Although the Superintendent of 
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Documents has steadily improved the 
situation in regard to obtaining infor- 
mation about government publica- 
tions through issuance of appropriate 
lists and concentration on improve- 
ments in the Monthly Catalog, espe- 
cially since the discontinuance of the 
Documents Catalog, there was until 
recent years a serious problem in secur- 
ing processed publications of the fed- 
eral government. While the Monthly 
Catalog does list these, it does not have 
a complete list because these docu- 
ments are published in many different 
places by numerous agencies scattered 
throughout the United States and even 
foreign countries. 

In 1946 a group of library organi- 
zations, including our own, under the 
name of the Joint Committee on Gov- 
ernment Publications, formed the 
Documents Expediting Project for the 
specific purpose of acquiring and dis- 
tributing those federal documents not 
distributed by the Superintendent of 
Documents. Until 1950 the project 
concentrated on distributing a huge 
supply of wartime publications, but 
since that time emphasis has been on 
current processed documents. The 
growth and operation of “Doc Ex” is 
described by Mr. Andriot, its director, 
in the Library Journal of April 15, 
1952. By May 1952, some seventy-five 
libraries were participating in the 
service of the project. 

The Classified Checklist of United 
States Government Processed Publica- 
tions was issued in September of 1951 
listing more than 1,200 items pub- 
lished by more than 200 agencies. This, 
along with the Bulletin of the Project, 
provides the subscribing libraries with 
an aid to selection of processed publi- 
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cations and a convenient method of 
ordering. One of the very interesting 
announcements in the Bulletin states: 
“Work has been started by the Project 
on the compilation of a comprehen- 
sive, annotated guide to the serials 
currently issued by Federal agencies, 
printed as well as processed, field as 
well as Washington publications.” 
This sounds like something the docu- 
ments world has been waiting for, and 
I am sure we all wish the Project well 
in finishing the task. Decentralization 
has long been the headache of all 
those connected with documents, both 
in matters of selection and of order- 
ing, but the problem is steadily de- 
creasing. Certainly all such efforts as 
“Doc Ex” deserve our concerted and 
undiminished cooperation. 

There have been published in re- 
cent years several very fine books on 
government publications giving excel- 
lent surveys of the field including 
quite valuable bibliographies. The 
works of Schmeckebier are widely 
used, though now superseded by others 
for current information. Miss Boyd's 
United States Government Publica- 
tions, 3rd ed., 1949, is perhaps the most 
complete up-to-date guide to these 
documents and deserves to be part of 
every law librarian’s working library. 
Hirshberg and Melinat in their Sub- 
ject Guide to United States Govern- 
ment Publications have compiled an 
excellent selection of government pub- 
lications of the twenty years preceding 
its publication in 1947. Nor can we 
omit mention of Dorothy Tompkins’ 
Materials for the Study of Federal 
Government (1948) which, while not 
as comprehensive as Boyd, has an 
excellent selection of material. There 
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is a certain becoming brevity in the 
noteworthy books on documents, per- 
haps because the authors have realized 
the complexity of their subject matter 
and have resolved to be as concise as 
possible. These document texts as well 
as many of the good legal bibliography 
books furnish librarians one more 
source for selecting document ma- 
terials, and also help librarians in 
understanding the nature of this 
material. 

The last category of book selection 
aids which I can mention in the fed- 
eral document field is that of the peri- 
odicals and periodical indexes. Public 
Affairs Information Service Bulletin 
indexes many documents and is less 
limited in its inclusion than the more 
specialized indexes, such as the Edu- 
cation Index, though this latter is 
good for the material in that field. 
Government periodicals, such as the 
Monthly Labor Review and Library 
of Congress Information Bulletin, are 
helpful in selection because they con- 
tain lists of current publications or 
announcements of forthcoming titles. 
Library periodicals, such as College 
and Research Libraries, Special Li- 
braries, and Law Library Journal have 
frequent lists and articles of value. 
Mrs. Gallagher’s list, Some Sources of 
Information about Current Publica- 
tions of Interest to Law Librarians, 
which appeared in the November 1952 
issue of the Law Library Journal, con- 
tains a section on federal publications 
and one on state publications. Certain 
other specialized periodicals, too, pub- 
lish useful reviews and lists. The 
American Political Science Review has 
in each issue a selected list of govern- 
ment publications. Although reviewed 
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less frequently than the usual books, 
occasionally law reviews take note of 
outstanding public documents. A re- 
cent example is the several reviews of 
the Report of the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission, volume 
3 of which was Water Resources Law. 

Treatment of state and municipal 
documents will happily, of necessity, 
be brief. Wilcox in his Manual on the 
Use of State Publications reports that 
for the biennium 1938/40, the 48 state 
governments spent approximately 
$25,000,000 for printing around 
10,000,000 volumes. 

The apparently hopeless task of 
finding out what these are, whether 
your library wants them, and where 
to get them if it does, is simplified by 
the Monthly Checklist of State Publi- 
cations and by certain lists of publi- 
cations from individual states, such 
as California’s quarterly list California 
State Publications. The Monthly 
Checklist represents only those docu- 
ments deposited at the Library of 
Congress and cataloged by it, and 
since many state documents are simply 
not sent to the Library of Congress, it 
falls rather short of being complete. 
Many of the listings are quite late, 
which also limits its usefulness. There 
is no monthly index, only an annual 
one, which consequently makes use of 
the list more difficult. Publications are 
listed by state in the monthly numbers 
with necessary bibliographical and 
order information usually given. The 
annual index gives listings under title 
and subject. 

The Wilcox Manual is a treasure 
store of state bibliography, with two 
especially good lists: a “Bibliography 
of Bibliographies of State Publica- 
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tions” by states, and a list of “National 
Associations of State Officers and their 
Publications.” This latter list is of 
obvious importance in locating publi- 
cations of such associations as the 
Council of State Governments, Na- 
tional Association of Attorney Gen- 
erals, National Conference of Judicial 
Councils, and others of great value to 
law libraries. These lists were kept up 
to date through 1948 by Mr. Wilcox 
in periodic lists appearing in Special 
Libraries under the title, New Guides 
and Aids to Public Documents Use. 
The Council of State Governments in 
its biennial Book of the States pro- 
vides an excellent bibliography, in- 
cluding numerous state and federal 
documents, P.A.J.S. is extremely useful 
here also. 

Municipal documents, too, are in- 
cluded in P.A.J.S., a point worth re- 
membering, as the sources in this field 
are far from plentiful. There is no 
comprehensive general current listing 
of municipal documents. The U.S. 
Bureau of the Census put out a Check- 
list of Basic Municipal Documents in 
1948, listing all then-currently issued 
serial publications and some basic 
documents, such as charters, codes, and 
manuals of the 92 largest cities in the 
United States (those having a popula- 
tion of over 100,000 in 1940). The 
Census Bureau also issues in processed 
form City Documents and State Docu- 
ments which list, tabulate, and analyze 
city and state documents on particular 
subjects. Other useful sources are the 
Municipal Year Book, which gives 
bibliographies at the end of sections, 
and periodicals, such as the National 
Municipal Review and American City. 

The selection of public documents, 
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municipal, state, or federal is at times 
a frustrating and annoying operation, 
but with time and practice a certain 
saving facility in the use of selection 
aids develops a calmer spirit. The li- 
brarian is eventually able to face even 
the relatively tedious job of order- 
ing documents with some assurance. 
Things are decidedly not as bad as Mr. 
Wyer reported them twenty years ago 
when he said that the distribution of 
all government documents, national, 
state and city is illogical, unsystematic, 
and wasteful. His feeling was that far 
too many individuals and agencies 
were involved in the distribution proc- 
ess. While much of his criticism is still 
true, there have been vast improve- 
ments. 

There is as yet no general central 
channel for distribution of municipal 
documents, and these must be ordered 
directly from the city office or the com- 
mercial printer issuing them. State 
documents, too, must generally be pro- 
cured directly from some state source 
—48 state sources if completeness is 
the aim—but in this field there have 
been some simplifications through cen- 
tralization and exchange. The state 
library in many states controls distri- 
bution of state documents; in others 
the state printing office, Secretary of 
State, or even the issuing agency itself 
makes distribution. Fortunately for us, 
this own association’s Committee on 
Cooperation with State Libraries last 
year submitted as its report a complete 
compilation of distribution channels 
for state documents. This list, entitled 
Distribution of State Publications to 
Law Libraries, is arranged by states 
and by types of documents within 
states. It is an invaluable aid in deter- 
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mining correct order sources for state 
documents. 

Exchanges provide a welcome source 
of state documents for those libraries 
qualifying under statutory provisions. 
The state library frequently may ex- 
change with other state libraries or 
may provide copies of documents for 
its own state colleges and universities, 
but private institutions do not par- 
ticipate in these particular exchange 
or gift arrangements. The number of 
free state publications, however, is so 
great that there is small reason for 
complaint on this particular, It has 
been my experience that state material 
is fairly easy to obtain by individual 
exchange with law libraries in other 
states or by requests to the proper dis- 
tributing agency. 

When we turn to federal documents, 
other elements enter the acquisition 
picture. In the Government Printing 
Office we do have a central source of 
supply for many federal publications. 
The history and background of public 
printing and distribution of docu- 
ments, including the system of deposi- 
tories, is an interesting and sometimes 
shady story. Before the Printing Act 
of 1895, the spoils system permitted 
Congressmen to designate or drop de- 
positories for political reasons. More- 
over, for a long period printing was 
done by printers selected by Congress 
under a contract system with no special 
provisions for editing, except such as 
the Clerk of the House or Secretary of 
the Senate might make. The history of 
public printing in the United States is 
covered in Schmeckebier’s The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; its History, 
Activities and Organization, and in 
Merritt’s The United States Govern- 
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ment as Publisher. Omitting any con- 
sideration of the development of the 
distribution system of federal docu- 
ments, I must hasten to a brief survey 
of the principal methods now in effect. 

Basically, a federal document is 
available to a library by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, from a book dealer, or from 
the issuing agency; free from the 
agency or a Congressman; or on ex- 
change from another library. Let us 
consider first the G.P.O. acquisition 
procedures. Material sold by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents may be 
purchased by establishing a deposit 
account against which purchases are 
made, by purchasing document cou- 
pons which come in five cent denomi- 
nations, or by check or money order. 
For libraries making numerous pur- 
chases the deposit account is probably 
the most satisfactory method, although 
it is always convenient to have on 
hand a supply of document coupons, 
especially if a library has calls from 
its patrons to order personal copies 
of publications. Stamps are not ac- 
cepted. The ordering procedures are 
explained in each issue of the Monthly 
Catalog and do not require further 
recital here. 

Many government publications are 
available from book dealers specializ- 
ing in these and are sold at the Su- 
perintendent of Documents list price 
(which is, incidentally, cost plus 
50%). These dealers are especially 
useful for out-of-print material and 
for placement of continuing orders. 
To avoid risk of offending some I 
shall name none, but they have doubt- 
less made themselves known to you 
already by well-aimed publicity. 
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Processed material is available 
through the Documents Expediting 
Project on payment of an annual fee. 
Benefits of centralized procurement 
and distribution are evident here, 
since items which formerly would 
have been ordered from numerous is- 
suing agencies can now be ordered 
from one source. 

Free procurement of federal docu- 
ments represents by far the largest 
distribution method. Depository _li- 
braries are first on this list, since they 
receive by law one copy of each pub- 
lication designated for distribution by 
the Superintendent of Documents, al- 
though they may choose from the lists, 
in which case they are known as selec- 
tive depositories. ‘The law provides for 
one depository in each Congressional 
district, plus two in the state at large. 
A list of current depositories appears 
in the August issue of the Monthly 
Catalog. The depositories, then, are 
the “haves” in the document field, but 
the “have-nots” are not really in such 
desperate condition, because they can 
always write their Congressmen or re- 
quest material from the issuing agency. 
It is wise, of course, not to abuse 
these privileges, but as long as sup- 
plies last, libraries are certainly among 
the recipients most entitled to such 
material. Congressmen are useful 
chiefly in supplying Congressional 
publications, such as the Congres- 
sional Directory, Congressional Rec- 
ord, and committee reports and hear- 
ings. Many issuing agencies will put 
a library on their regular mailing 
list for particular types of publica- 
tions, thus avoiding unnecessary cor- 
respondence each time a new report 
or bulletin comes out. 
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No matter what the source, it is 
of primary importance to order docu- 
ments promptly, since this type of pub- 
lication goes out of print rapidly and 
has no real substitute among non- 
government publications. 

There are in the long run numerous 
pleasures and satisfactions to be ob- 
tained in the sometimes seemingly 
thankless business of selecting and 
ordering public documents. We all 
like to feel we are receiving a return 
on our taxes and even cutting some 
ice with our Congressmen by asking 
for services. Then, too, there are 
the unexpected surprises encountered 
while rambling through the various 
catalogs—excursions into other worlds 
suggested by chance titles casually 
come upon: Foraminifera from Arctic 
Slope of Alaska, Manned Flight at the 
Borders of Space, Control of Grasshop- 
pers, or How to Eat Maine Lobster. 
It is rather like sleuthing for the New 
Yorker: finding the unusual item 
tucked away among plebian data. But 
seriously, there is a solid satisfaction 
in procuring useful, accurate, and re- 
liable material at reasonable rates, in 
being closely associated in the dissemni- 
nation of public information by a 
public agency, and in seeing this ma- 
terial fill both expected and unex- 
pected needs. Document selection and 
acquisition are rewarding and useful 
processes in making necessary material 
available in the law library. 
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CHAIRMAN MoreLanp: Thank you, 
Miss Kernan. We had hoped to have 
Miss Elizabeth Benyon, who is the 
originator of a prospective K classifica- 
tion. She is very familiar with public 
documents and cataloging. She was 
not able to come, but she did write 
a paper on “Public Documents—A 
Cataloger’s View’, and Miss Helen 
Jones of the Los Angeles County Law 
Library will read it for you. Miss 
Jones. 

Miss HELEN JONEs: It was suggested 
that in this paper public documents 
be discussed from the point of view 
of the cataloger. This is a large assign- 
ment and in order to cope with it 
within the time allotted, I have chosen 
to limit it in three respects. 

First, the paper concerns itself with 
the subject as related to law libraries. 

Second, although every government 
publishes in some form with varying 
regularity, the records of its work, 
this paper takes into consideration 
primarily the publications of the 
United States federal and state govern- 
ments. While much of what may be 
said about the cataloging of these 
documents applies also to those of 
other jurisdictions, it is the documents 
of the United States, both federal 
and state, that the majority of law 
libraries represented here collect and 
process in enormous quantities. 

Third, I have assumed that the con- 
troversial question of whether to cata- 
log or not to catalog has been de- 
cided and for this reason the paper 
does not deal at length with that sub- 
ject. By so doing I do not mean to 
minimize the importance of the afore- 
mentioned question. In these days 
when we, as librarians, because of 
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forces beyond our control, are in 
search of the simplest and most in- 
expensive yet effective methods of mak- 
ing the contents of our libraries avail- 
able to our patrons, this question is 
indeed a paramount one. Since a large 
number of public documents are pub- 
lished in serial form and since printed 
indexes and checklists covering many 
of them are available, there is a great 
temptation to minimize the need for 
cataloging. Without going into the 
merits or shortcomings of the various 
substitutes for cataloging, it should be 
pointed out here that because public 
documents are basic tools of both 
the practicing lawyer and the person 
interested in legal research, law libra- 
rians must make sure that this ma- 
terial is processed in a way which 
makes it readily available to the users. 
It is the primary purpose of a good 
catalog to render such service to the 
patrons of a library. Therefore, in law 
libraries public documents should be 
cataloged as well as other materials. 
Fortunately the average law library 
does not have need of all government 
publications, but a policy of selectivity 
accentuates the need for cataloging. 
How fully public documents are to 
be cataloged will of course have to be 
decided by each library and will be 
dependent upon its size and the funds 
available for cataloging. 

Within these limits then, what pol- 
icies should be adopted and what 
problems are there in connection with 
cataloging public documents? In the 
Ontario Library Review for February 
1943, an article refers to pamphlets 


1, PAMPHLETS AND DOCUMENTS—BETE NOIRE OF 
THE CATALOGUER: A SYMPOSIUM IN METHOD, 27 
Ontario Library Review 45 (1943). 
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and documents in general as the “béte 
noire of the cataloguer’? and I ven- 
ture to believe that the same feeling 
is shared by catalogers about docu- 
ments in the field of law. 

In the first place, the cataloger, like 
any other member of the library staff, 
is constantly faced with the truth ex- 
pressed in the following statements 
by Miss Anne Boyd in her treatise en- 
titled U.S. Government Publications, 
“There is, however, no class of refer- 
ence material whose value to the li- 
brary is so dependent upon knowledge 
of its character and contents by mem- 
bers of the staff. The enormous quan- 
tity of United States government pub- 
lications, the multitude of subjects and 
problems which they treat, the varia- 
tion in their value, the inconsistencies 
in form, the haphazard, confusing 
methods of their production and dis- 
tribution make the attainment of this 
knowledge a somewhat difficult task.” * 
Although evidence of this fact is to 
be found throughout this paper, two 
specific examples may be offered at 
this point. One, the bound volumes 
of the United States National Labor 
Relations Board Decisions do not get 
into libraries for from eight to twenty 
months after they are rendered. Un- 
less, however, the cataloger knows that 
the current decisions appear as the 
Board’s Releases Series D and carry the 
volume number, this valuable infor- 
mation cannot be placed on the cata- 
log card. The difficulty of obtaining 
this information is great because it is 
not given in the Monthly Catalog nor 
the Price or Departmental Lists issued 


2. Boyd, A. M. and Rips, R. E., UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Wilson, 1949), p. 1. 


(New York, H. W. 
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by the Government Printing Office. 
It can only be obtained by some re- 
search or a letter to the agency. Any 
information as to whether or not a 
given work is kept up to date, and 
how, saves much time for the patron 
and reference staff. This fact cannot 
be stressed too much in a law library 
where current materials are in con- 
stant demand and a bulk of material, 
even treatises, are kept current by 
pocket parts. Two, the majority of 
the American State session laws are 
published with such titles as ‘Acts 
of the General Assembly”, “Laws 
Passed at the Eighth Session of 
the General Assembly”, “Public Acts 
of. . .”, “Resolves and Resolutions 
of. . .”, “Appropriation Acts of. . .”, 
“Acts to Regulate the Militia” and so 
on, whereas the greatest use made of 
them is under the title of Session Laws, 
as of a particular date. To catalog each 
of these titles separately is not only 
costly, but is unnecessary and leads 
only to confusion for the cataloger and 
all users of the catalog. A reference 
under each title to session laws as a 
title, under the names of jurisdictions, 
subdivided by Laws, statutes, etc. cares 
for the occasional searcher who looks 
under the titles as published. Fortu- 
nately we have the checklist of session 
laws prepared by Miss MacDonald to 
offer us some guidance as to what may 
be included in a set of session laws. 
In the second place, because of the 
way in which they are cited, because 
of their enormous quantity, and be- 
cause many of them are issued in 
pamphlet form, it is difficult for the 
cataloger to make a decision as to 
which should receive full cataloging 
and which less complete cataloging. In 


general, session laws, unannotated com- 
piled statutes, and legislative journals 
require but the simplest type of de- 
scriptive cataloging and no subject 
analysis. Use demands only a short 
title for such material under the 
name of the jurisdiction, subdivided 
by Laws, statutes, etc., and the name 
of the legislative body. It is not neces- 
sary for me to tell those present that 
use does not demand entries under 
such subject headings as Law—U.S., 
or U.S.—Law for the U.S. Statutes at 
Large nor under corresponding head- 
ings for the Journals of the Illinois 
General Assembly or the Indiana Ses- 
sion Laws. Use of annotated compiled 
statutes does demand an added entry 
for the editor or compiler but for 
these works also; subject analysis is 
not necessary. In libraries which have 
Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, for ex- 
ample, a catalog which does not have 
an entry under Purdon cannot be too 
effective a tool. 

Likewise, because of the method 
of citation for court reports, selectivity 
as to what added entries are desirable 
is often times not simple. For example, 
because early reports, including those 
comprising the early volumes of a 
report set, are cited by the name of 
the person reporting the decisions, en- 
tries under the name of the reporters 
are a necessity if the material is to be 
located with ease. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this is, of course, the first 
ninety volumes of the United States 
Supreme Court Reports which are 
cited either as “1 Cranch”, or by the 
title as “5 U.S.”, or again as “2 Wal- 
lace” or by the title as “69 U.S.”. 

General administrative reports, rules 
and regulations, bulletins, and circu- 
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lars, etc., when cataloged as sets, re- 
quire in most cases only a main entry, 
with short titles, place and date. 
Most of the above-mentioned docu- 
ments, when they relate to particular 
subjects, no matter how simply they 
may be cataloged in so far as author 
and title are concerned, should re- 
ceive subject analysis. Economy can be 
effected, however, in the case of 
pamphlet editions of laws pertaining 
to a specific subject and court rules, 
by keeping them in a vertical file un- 
der subjects. It also may be effected 
by cataloging as sets, without subject 
analysis, material that is related from 
the standpoint of use, yet sometimes 
issued as separate items. For exam- 
ple, I am of the opinion that it is in- 
consistent, and therefore confusing to 
the user of the catalog, to bring out the 
Education Code, published with the 
“at head of title” note, Deering’s Call- 
forma Codes, under the subject Educa- 
tional law and legislation—California 
and not bring out the material in the 
Virginia Code under the same subject 
heading with the subdivision Virginia. 
Fortunately the average law library 
can be selective in what it acquires 
from the host of Congressional Com- 
mittee prints, hearings and reports; 
but since their acquisition is based 
upon subject use, these too should fall 
into the full cataloging category. For- 
tunately, also, there are Library of 
Congress cards available for a consid- 
erable number of these publications 
which makes the cataloging simple 
and less expensive. It is reasonable, 
for some of the larger libraries, to col- 
lect all of the reports, etc., of specific 
committees. In the light of such an ac- 
quisition policy it is feasible to cata- 
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log the materials as a set with a made 
up title such as Hearings and reports, 
not separately cataloged in brackets 
under the name of the jurisdiction, 
subdivided by the name of the legis. 
lative body and committee, giving con- 
tents and using analytics to bring out 
particular titles which have special 
subject interest to the library, e.g., U.S. 
Congress. House. Committee of the 
judiciary with the title, Hearings and 
reports and a contents card listing 
particular titles and dates under each 
session of the body. Selected analytics 
based upon subject could be made 
for the series on Study of Monopoly 
Power and Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, if desired. In connection with 
Congressional Committee material, let 
no cataloger forget the importance of 
providing an entry or reference under 
the popular name of the committee. 
For example, a reference under U.S. 
Congress. Senate. Bone Committee, or 
an added entry under Bone, Homer T. 
will greatly facilitate a search for the 
hearings on patents. 

When documents which are issued 
as a part of a set, numbered or un- 
numbered, are cataloged separately, 
provision should also be made for 
them to be found in the catalog un- 
der an entry for the set. This may 
be accomplished by either making an 
added entry which includes both the 
name of the issuing body and the title 
of the set followed by the number of 
the volume, if there is one, or by a 
series card which lists briefly the con- 
tents of the set. For example, the State 
Law Digest Reports, No. 1 and follow- 
ing, issued by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, will be cataloged separately un- 
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der U.S. Library of Congress. Legisla- 
tive Reference Service with titles be- 
ginning, Current Ideas in State Legis- 
latures, Recent State Laws on Trans- 
portation, Crime Control State Laws, 
etc. In addition, there must be an en- 
try for the series, U.S. Library of Con- 
gress. Legislative Reference Service. 
State Law Digest Reports, under which 
are listed the individual titles of the 
series, such as No. 1, Current Ideas 
in State Legislatures; No. 2, Recent 
State Laws on Transportation, etc. 

Subject analysis and author analy- 
tics bring us to third point, namely, 
the question of when printed indexes 
and checklists of public documents 
may be used to supplement the cata- 
log. Catalogers frequently must make 
this difficult decision. There are those 
who regard even the simplest catalog- 
ing of material, for which there are 
printed indexes, as wasted effort and 
needless expense. They maintain that 
by indicating the holdings of the li- 
brary in such lists and by placing the 
printed volumes in close proximity to 
the catalog, all is well. I share the 
opinion of others who admit that 
cataloging of such material is costly 
but who feel that the cost is far out- 
weighed by the time it saves the pat- 
rons of the library and also the mem- 
bers of the staff other than catalogers. 
Having an entry for some material on 
one type of record and that for other 
material on another type can cause 
some confusion for staff members. 
Then again, the patron is confronted 
with having to learn to use two or 
more ways to find out what he wants 
instead of one way, namely the card 
catalog. This takes time and can prove 
confusing. 
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All this does not mean, however, 
that printed indexes can be of no 
value and that they should not be 
used to supplement the card catalog. 
For example, current acts of Congress, 
which are frequently used, are first 
received in libraries in the set known 
as “Slip Laws”. It is practically impos- 
sible and most unnecessary for a li- 
brary to have each act cataloged sep- 
arately with subject analysis when in 
the Monthly Catalog they are indexed 
completely. A note on the card in the 
catalog under “U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 
Slip laws,” which reads: 

Arranged by number. For a sub- 

ject index of the laws see the U.S. 

Monthly Catalog. 


will not only supply the number of the 
slip law but will also direct attention 
to additional documents on the given 
subject. As an example of this, I pre- 
sent the McCarran Act which may be 
found as “Public Law 414” in the 
Monthly Catalog Index for 1952 un- 
der the subject Immigration and emi- 
gration with Law as a subheading; in 
addition there are listed the numbers 
for documents which deal with re- 
ports, the veto, and the views of the 
Act, which also may prove of interest 
to the searcher. No, the cataloger 
should make use of the splendid in- 
dexing work done by the government 
and other publishers in order to pro- 
vide the maximum amount of useful 
information in the catalog concerning 
documents. 

As a fourth point, I submit that 
catalogers are confronted by problems 
with regard to what entries should be 
used for public documents and in 
maintaining correct ones, Catalogers 
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regret that the rules for entry of gov- 
ernment publications, as issued in the 
American Library Association’s rules 
for author and title entries, in so far 
as they relate to law, are inadequate, 
inconsistent, and confusing in many 
cases. For example, Rule 84c for the 
entry of annotated statutes reads, “en- 
ter annotated editions of compilations 
of acts under the annotator, publisher 
or title only when the text of the acts 
is obviously subordinate to the annota- 
tions, following the same principle as 
for entering other commentaries.” ® 
The phrase “when the text of the acts 
is obviously subordinate to the annota- 
tions” leaves the entry to the catalog- 
er’s interpretation. It is needless to say 
that there are many interpretations. 
Therefore our catalogs are filled with 
contradictory entries for annotated 
laws. Again Rule 85 reads, “Enter con- 
stitutions, and official drafts of pro- 
posed constitutions under the name 
of the country or state with the form 
subheading Constitution.” This rule 
leaves only an example to guide a cata- 
loger to the entry for the constitutions 
of dependencies. The example given 
is, “South Africa. Constitution. Refer 
from Gt. Brit. Laws, statutes, etc. 
South Africa Act, 1909.” 4 

To dwell here in detail on this mat- 
ter is impossible because of the lack 
of time, and unnecessary because steps 
are now being taken to right the dif- 
ficulties. For the past three years the 
A.A.L.L. Committee on Cataloging 
has been engaged in revising these 
rules and the reports of that Commit- 
tee, though not too detailed so far, 
are available. While there is substan- 


ALA CATALOG- 
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tial agreement among the members 
of the Committee with regard to what 
changes should be made in the rules, 
there are conflicting opinions still to 
be resolved in connection with some 
of them. Changes in the rules recom- 
mended by the Committee will be pre- 
sented to this Association. If approved 
they will be sent to the Board on Cata- 
loging Policy and Research of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and 
Classification with the recommenda- 
tion that they be incorporated in any 
new edition of the A.L.A. rules. 

With entry for government docu- 
ments called for under the name of the 
issuing office and the name of such 
agencies frequently changing, catalog- 
ers are baffled by the great amount of 
time and effort that is required to 
keep the entries up to date. A cross- 
reference from one to another can care 
for these situations simply. Recently 
the use in the catalog of history cards 
under the name of government agen- 
cies has been urged by reference li- 
brarians because of the help they af- 
ford. Such cards contain the name of 
the jurisdiction followed by the name 
of the agency as a heading, and below, 
a brief summary of the history of the 
body. An example of an extremely 
simple history card is one for the U.S. 
Tax Court, as follows: 

U.S. Tax Court. 

Created by the Revenue Act of 
1942. Formerly the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, 1924-1942. 

The amount of information on such 
cards depends, of course, upon the 
number of times the name of the body 
has changed or that there has been 


cago, American Library Association, 1949), p. 138. 
4. Ibid., p. 85. 
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a change in the organization of the 
body. A card under Gt. Brit. Court of 
Exchequer reading as follows serves 
also as an example. 


Gt. Brit. Court of Exchequer. 

Reorganized by the Judicature act 
of 1873 (effective 1875) as the Ex- 
chequer division of the High court 
of justice. 

Merged in 1881 with the King’s 
bench division then (Queen’s bench) 
by orders in council in pursuance 
of authority granted by the Judica- 
ture act. 

For publications issued 1875-1880 
see Gt. Brit. High court of justice. 
Exchequer division. 

For publications issued 1881- see 
Gt. Brit. High court of justice. King’s 
bench division. 


Brief mention should be made, as 
a fifth point, of the fact that fre- 
quently the listing of public docu- 
ment holdings in serial sets must be 
more detailed and lengthier than the 
usual volume and date or vice versa 
record. Effective listing of much of the 
legislative material requires an entry 
under the date, the number of the 
legislative body, the number of the 
session, and the volume when there 
is more than one, in that or slightly 
different order. If one should choose 
to catalog the hearings of certain legis- 
lative committees, a listing alphabeti- 
cally by title would be necessary, since 
there is no designated order. Here 
again a record of holdings in the 
catalog for material which is also 
listed in printed catalogs is costly, but 
the time it saves the patrons and mem- 
bers of the staff, in my opinion, make 
it worthwhile. 

In the sixth place, filing the cards 
for public documents into the cata- 
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log presents problems as does the cata- 
loging of public documents, Since all 
statutes fall under the same heading, 
namely Laws, statutes, etc., and since 
they are published with such similar 
titles, an alphabetical arrangement of 
them by title is valueless. Likewise the 
reports of decisions are published with 
similar titles and are searched for un- 
der the citation used for them, so that 
an alphabetical arrangement by title 
for these materials is also useless. Gen- 
erally administrative agencies of a 
government are not searched for as 
departments, bureaus, boards, etc. be- 
cause the exact form of the name of 
the agency is not known by the patron. 
Here again the usual alphabetical 
arrangement of headings is not satis- 
factory. Under all of these groups of 
material it is advantageous to segre- 
gate those devoted to particular sub- 
jects from those of a general nature. 
Either corner marks or underlining in 
the text of the card must be used fre- 
quently in the case of public docu- 
ments to provide for a system of filing 
which will bring the cards into an ef- 
fective arrangement. For example, stat- 
utes may be filed according to the cor- 
ner mark Codes, compilations, fol- 
lowed by the date, thus bringing the 
statutes together in one group under 
the subheading Laws, statutes, etc., 
yet separating them from session laws 
and other publications. Similarly 
court reports may be filed either by 
underlining the name of the reporter 
or by the use of the corner mark Re- 
ports, and the name of the reporter. 
Again the same device may be used 
to indicate that cards for the U.S. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are to 
be filed under “labor” rather than un- 
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der “national,” and that those for the 
U.S. Department of Justice are to be 
filed under “justice” rather than “de- 
partment.” 

I have presented to you in some de- 
tail the factors in cataloging of public 
documents under six groups, namely, 
the need for knowledge of public docu- 
ments by catalogers, selectivity as to 
what is to be fully and partially cata- 
loged, when to use subject analysis 
and author analytics, what entries 
should be used and keeping them up- 
to-date, listing of holdings, and filing 
of cards into the catalog. In each 
group problems have presented them- 
selves which are either peculiar to, or 
accentuated in, the cataloging of pub- 
lic documents. It is these problems 
which cause catalogers to regard pub- 
lic documents as troublesome and dif- 
ficult. 

The announcement of a cataloging 
service for the United States govern- 
ment publications with the heading 
Androit Index Service® was distrib- 
uted to libraries recently. This plan 
offers all new Superintendent of Docu- 
ments “classification numbers, notifica- 
tions of discarded series, and author- 
ity cards for all new and changed en- 
tries” © on cards which are similar to 
Library of Congress cards. We, at Chi- 
cago, as yet have not investigated this 
miraculous plan, but perhaps those 
of you who have are prepared to tell 
me that the cataloger’s troubles in re- 
spect to government publications are 
over. I hope they are. 

CHAIRMAN MoreLanp: Thank you, 
Miss Jones and Miss Benyon for this 
paper. We have got the documents 
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into the libraries and successfully cata- 
loged. We have to do something about 
them, and the one place where we 
have a lot of them is in a state law 
library. Margaret Coonan, who is in 
the New Jersey State Library, is go- 
ing to tell us about how they are 
used in a state library. The title of 
her paper is “The Importance of the 
Use of Public Documents in a State 
Library”. 

Miss MARGARET E. Coonan: It 
would have been difficult to assign 
me a more congenial topic than the 
one assigned to me on today’s panel. 
I am a firm believer in the importance 
of public documents and in my opin- 
ion it would be hard to overestimate 
their peculiar importance in a state 
law library. I am hopeful that my 
remarks will justify my claim for their 
special significance in this type library 
of which I have been asked to speak 
to you. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
we all join in the belief that public 
documents are important. Otherwise 
we would not have two of the mem- 
bers of this panel telling us how to 
select, order and catalog them. But I 
am not sure I can presume that all of 
us would give the same definition of 
them. For this reason, and because I 
would not feel I had made a proper 
panel presentation if I omitted it, I 
am going to read you the definition 
of a public document which I have 
adopted and around which my re- 
marks are centered. It is taken from 
the A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms, 
1943 edition: “A public document is 
any printed or processed publication 
or pamphlet originating in or printed 
with the imprint of or at the expense 
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and by the authority of any office of a 
legaliy organized government.” Before 
I go on, I had better also indicate my 
interpretation of it by enumerating 
the classes of publications which I 
would include under it. These classes 
are: municipal, county, state, federal, 
foreign, international, and/or United 
Nations documents, and quasi-public 
documents such as those published by 
agencies like the Council of State Gov- 
ernments or the Port of New York 
Authority. 

I hope I am not being too unortho- 
dox in including these last mentioned 
types of publication. Such publica- 
tions seem to me to have enough prop- 
erties of the A.L.A. definition to put 
them in the “quasi” class, at least. In 
any event, they are so numerous in 
any state law library collection and 
so indispensable in its functioning 
that I hope you will condone my in- 
troduction of them into my own dis- 
cussion. 

Public documents, whatever their 
source, are of tremendous variety. This 
variety will have been indicated by the 
talks on selection, ordering and cata- 
loging and I will not bore you by 
reading off a list of the various cata- 
gories of documents. I shall try in- 
stead to keep the list fresh before you 
by the selection I have made of ex- 
amples which will illustrate the use of 
many individual types of public docu- 
ments. 

I believe a few introductory words 
on State Libraries may be helpful for 
the benefit of those who have had lit- 
tle contact with such institutions, I 
cannot give you a composite picture 
of a state law library because the term 
does not describe the same institution 


in every state. In some states the State 
Library is a general library, separate 
from the law library, which may be 
under the control of the courts. In- 
diana has such an organization, In 
other states the State Library may 
combine all types of libraries under 
one control. New York and New Jer- 
sey are examples of this type and in 
these states, the General Reference, 
the Law Library, the Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, the Archives, the 
state records management, and the 
public libraries advisory service are 
all in one piece and under one direc- 
tor who is responsible to the Depart- 
ment of Education, But whatever the 
place of the law library on the govern- 
mental organization chart, public 
documents will form an important 
part of its collection. Differences in 
organization may change the fre- 
quency in the use of its public docu- 
ments, but it will not change their 
basic importance. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that a state law library which 
is set up to serve all branches of gov- 
ernment and all citizens or groups of 
citizens within the State will have a 
more intensive and extensive use for 
its public documents collection than 
any more restricted type of state law 
library. 

It is this consolidated type of State 
Library, in the State of New Jersey, 
in which I serve as law librarian and 
in such a library the public document 
has a unique status and is in conse- 
quence of unique importance. 

The origin of the New Jersey State 
Library is similar to that of many 
other state agencies. In their begin- 
nings they consisted of a handful of 
books belonging to the legislative 
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body. Some of these libraries, housed 
at the seat of government, existed even 
before the days of statehood. Their 
existence demonstrates the early law- 
maker’s recognition of a need for 
source materials and this recognition 
has not diminished with the years. In- 
stead, it has spread to the other 
branches of government so that the 
legislator is only one species of the 
State Law Library patron. 

This seems the appropriate place 
to enumerate the variety of persons 
whom a state law library serves. It 
serves the usual type of law library 
patron whom a law school or bar as- 
sociation library would serve. Lawyers, 
law students, law professors, and just 
ordinary professors use state law li- 
brary collections. In New Jersey, there 
are a great number of lawyers and 
law students who make constant use 
of the State Law Library. The County 
Bar Association in the county in which 
the library is located maintains no law 
library of its own. If I should talk 
of the use of public documents by 
these persons I should probably an- 
ticipate Mr. Lopez’s remarks, and so 
I have decided to rely on him to 
show you the use which these persons 
would make of the public document 
in whatever library they consult it, and 
I shall concentrate on some of the 
more unique patrons of the state law 
library and tell you of the use which 
they have for public documents. 

The unique species of patrons to 
which I refer are the members of the 
State’s three branches of government. 
The prime purpose of the state law li- 
brary is to provide a workshop for the 
judges and administrative officers of 
the state courts, for the state officials 
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and state employees and for the legis- 
lators and legislative committees. In 
addition to these, the library serves 
civic groups, scholars and _ historians, 
ordinary citizens and even the state 
prisoners, via mailed requests. 

I know the mere mention that a 
state law library is the designated 
agency to serve a governor or some 
top-ranking state official or that it is 
intended to provide legislative re- 
search facilities for state Senators and 
Assemblymen has not made it entirely 
clear to you why I feel that the public 
document is so particularly important 
in a state law library. You will be 
thinking, “Well, granted these patrons 
are ‘V.I.P.’s’, but so is my distin- 
guished law professor or my President 
of the Bar Association.” Agreed! But 
there is another factor involved in the 
state law library picture. It is the re- 
lation of the public document to some 
of its users in the state law library. 

The importance of a public docu- 
ment to a government official is ob- 
vious. For the state officer, the public 
document is often his case in point. 
A chief executive or department head 
wants to find a precedent for a plan 
which he believes will increase the ef- 
ficency of government administration. 
He finds his most powerful argument 
in the facts and statistics from an- 
nual reports of like agencies which 
are functioning in sister states or in 
the federal government. These docu- 
ments are his reliable witnesses which 
can prove the soundness of his pro- 
posals. What the law text, encyclope- 
dia or digest is to the lawyer, the 
public document is to the state official. 
I can cite dozens of examples of this 
statement, but before I do I should 
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like to mention the other reason I 
have for believing public documents 
are of special importance in a state 
law library. 

Perhaps I should have mentioned 
this reason even before speaking of 
the state library’s patrons since it has 
to do with the public document’s 
intrinsic value, Because of its nature, 
the public document is important per 
se whether it is preserved inside or out- 
side of any library. This is because 
of the oft-repeated fact that ours is a 
government of law not of men, and 
the prerequisite of such a government 
is the open publication of government 
deliberations and decisions. A former 
President of a Latin American coun- 
try has said: “Would it be possible to 
conceive organized government with- 
out records of its acts, its laws, its 
compacts, its intercourse with other 
governments and with its citizens... . 
A government without records would 
be something like a warrior without 
weapons, a physician without medi- 
cines, a farmer without seed.” Here, 
then, is the prime reason of the public 
document's great importance in a state 
law library; for, these essential records 
of government’s acts must not only be 
recorded, they must be preserved and 
made available for the citizen, and the 
state library is frequently the govern- 
mental agency which is charged with 
these duties. 

In many states, a law provides that 
copies of all the state’s public docu- 
ments, whether printed, processed or 
what not, must be filed in the state 
library, and it is not uncommon to 
find the only copy of a public docu- 
ment of a state in the state library 
of that State. Therefore, it is to the 
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state library that the citizen turns 
for the information contained in its 
state documents. A state law library is 
the dispensary of knowledge in a va- 
riety of public documents, and as to 
the home state’s own public docu- 
ments, it is the sole designated custo- 
dian, charged with the duty of pre- 
serving them for all time. These dual 
functions seem to me to illustrate that 
in a state law library the public docu- 
ment may often be the truly indispen- 
sable publication. 

I have just told you that by mandate 
the state’s own documents must be 
on the state library shelves or in its 
locked vaults or closets—and I believe 
the examples which I am about to re- 
cite to you will show you that it is al- 
most as mandatory for the state law 
library to maintain a comprehensive 
collection of the public documents of 
other governments’ agencies. Of neces- 
sity, the examples I am about to cite 
have occurred in the New Jersey State 
Law Library, but I am sure they are 
precisely like incidents in other state 
law libraries which perform the same 
functions and have the same organiza- 
tional setup. 

To start with the use of public 
documents by the legislative branch—, 
by law, the New Jersey Law Library 
is assigned the duty of providing re- 
search assistance whenever it is re- 
quested by a legislative committee or 
individual legislator. The request of 
the individual legislator is rarely for 
a law text and seldom for a legal pe- 
riodical. 70-80 per cent of his requests 
must be filled through public docu- 
ments. He wants the State’s legislative 
proceedings of other years, or the pro- 
posed bill or Governor’s message of a 
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neighboring State or the rule or regu- 
lation of a state agency or the public 
hearing of a Congressional Committee 
which has studied a problem like the 
state problem for which he is con- 
sidering a solution, For example, he 
wants the Congressional hearings on 
rent control or aviation safety or on 
inflammable fabrics; the proposed New 
York bills on compulsory automobile 
liability insurance and Governor Dew- 
ey’s message on this subject; the report 
of the Illinois Committee on Ceme- 
teries; the Pennsylvania Government 
Survey Committee report; the Texas 
Crime Investigation report; the ad- 
ministrative regulations of the Cali- 
fornia Fire Marshal. There are a hun- 
dred calls for these public documents 
by the state legislator as compared 
with, say, thirty requests for books, 
periodicals and pamphlets setting out 
the best method of selecting judges 
or the constitutionality of blood tests 
for drunken drivers. 

In addition, state law library staff 
members who do research for legisla- 
tive committees make tremendous use 
of public documents. A legislative re- 
search worker finds a large proportion 
of the data he needs in secondary 
sources. There are literally thousands 
of federal, state, county and municipal 
records and reports which he must 
use as information sources. And it 
must be pointed out that for these 
public documents there is frequently 
no substitute. Where else will you find 
the verbatim report of the New York 
State Insurance Department entitled 
The Problem of the Uninsured Motor- 
ist? Even the West Publishing Com- 
pany, Matthew Bender and Co., Den- 
nis & Co., Commerce Clearing House 
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or Prentice-Hall will not reproduce 
this for you. Where else but in a public 
document will you find the Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles which provides a 
statistical analysis of Massachusetts 
trafic accident experience? Both these 
publications were of vital interest to 
a New Jersey Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee which was studying financial 
responsibility laws in the 48 states. 
And these and numerous other public 
documents were consulted by this 
special study committee in its attempt 
to solve the problem of the uninsured 
motorist in New Jersey. 

But let us suppose the librarian 
finds the information which the state 
officer or legislator wishes in some 
other source than a public document. 
When he does, the official is frequently 
unwilling to accept this substitute, Let 
me give you an illustration. Several 
months ago, the Governor’s Counsel 
asked me to locate the testimony of a 
very prominent witness who appeared 
before a Congressional Committee. I 
located the necessary hearing in the 
Monthly Catalog, only to find that the 
hearing was not on the library shelves. 
Since the testimony and the witness 
were of national importance, I con- 
sulted the New York Times Index 
and on a microfilmed copy of the 
New York Times I found the desired 
testimony in quotation form, I asked 
if this reliable source could be used 
by the Governor as we did not have 
the hearing available in the State Law 
Library. I further explained that the 
hearing was available at the Rutgers 
Law Library. His answer was, he 
would send a messenger to Rutgers. 
Maybe mere mortals, even bar asso- 
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ciation presidents and law school pro- 
fessors will use other sources when 
government information is necessary 
but I have never found that New Jer- 
sey’s top official brass will do so. Either 
you produce the information directly 
from the proper government source 
or you're surely going to feel mighty 
apologetic about the substitute you 
have to offer. 

It is hard to stop with a single ex- 
ample of the reliance of the executive 
branch on public documentary ma- 
terials. There are so many other ex- 
amples such as the use of the United 
States Statutes at Large to furnish 
the text of the Treaty with the Neth- 
erlands with respect to extradition pro- 
visions or the use made of compila- 
tions of water pollution laws by the 
State Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development or the use 
of the compilation of school laws by 
the Department of Education. 

But let me restrain myself and turn 
to the need which the judicial branch 
has for public documents. I was about 
to tell you that the courts do not 
use so large a percentage of public 
documents as the legislature, but this 
estimate would be questionable when 
I consider the official codes, session 
laws and state reports, etc. which are 
the judges’ day-to-day reading mate- 
rials. But even disregarding these types 
of public documents there are many 
other uses which the court has for 
documents and in these instances there 
are no other sources of the needed 
information. For instance, there is 
frequent need to consult public docu- 
ments when establishing the legisla- 
tive intent behind some state law on 
which the courts must pass judgment. 
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I need not remind you of the original 
texts of legislative bills, the commit- 
tee reports, and hearings which are re- 
quired in such research, 

The judiciary are also active users 
of the publications which I have styled 
“quasi-public” documents. Calls for 
the Council of State Governments 
studies on the lower and appellate 
courts systems of the 48 states, for 
this agency’s survey of state crime in- 
vestigation and for a variety of pub- 
lications of the Port of New York 
Authority (which despite its name is 
a joint agency of New Jersey and New 
York) are further instances of the im- 
portance of public documents to the 
State’s court officers. In passing, let 
me say that the same publications and 
other public documents which I have 
mentioned are of equal interest to state 
and local chambers of commerce, to 
civic tax groups, to the League of 
Women Voters, and other like patrons 
of a state law library. 

The instances of use of public docu- 
ments which I have listed up to now 
have all pertained to their use by 
state officials or state personnel of 
one type or another. It is to these 
patrons that the state law library owes 
its prime duty, but the list of services 
to them does not complete the picture 
of a state law library’s working day. 
There are other types of patrons to 
whom the library’s public documents 
collection is absolutely essential. An 
important one of these patrons is the 
historian. 

It needs but brief reflection to sug- 
gest the necessity for the historian to 
consult the public document when 
writing a history. In fashioning an 
image of the past, he must check all 
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possible sources of information and 
of these the most fruitful, in many 
instances, is the public document. 
Knowing this the historian’s first steps 
often lead him to a state library. I 
will venture to say that in every state 
law library there are many of that 
state’s public documents which can- 
not be found in any other law library 
of that state or the country. I have 
already referred to the state laws which 
require that a copy of each state docu- 
ment shall be deposited in its state 
library. For various reasons this de- 
pository copy may become the only 
copy extant, and where this is the 
case the copy in the state law library 
takes on a new significance. 

Some notable historical texts have 
drawn heavily on public documents 
and their writers have often testified 
to the importance of these documents. 
Donald L. Kemmerer’s Path to Free- 
dom is an account of the struggle for 
self-government in New Jersey from 
1703-1776. In the preface to this book, 
Dr. Kemmerer acknowledges that “the 
Assembly Minutes and official law of 
the period both available only in the 
State Law Library of New Jersey are 
of prime importance. . .” I could cite 
other histories which make like recog- 
nition of New Jersey public docu- 
ments that were found only in the 
State Law Library. 

There is not enough time for more 
of my “stories” of the use of public 
documents so let me end on a homely 
note. It has to do with the ordinary 
citizen’s use of the state law library. 
When a citizen is called upon to pro- 
duce a birth certificate and he was 
born in a period before such certifica- 
tions were required, he must get some 
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other evidence for use for his pass- 
port or social security purposes, etc, 
Census records are a favorite substi- 
tute for a birth certificate. In New 
Jersey, these are only found in the 
State Library and many citizens come 
to the Law Library to consult these 
state documents there. 

I am reasonably sure that the li- 
brarian of a law school or a bar asso- 
ciation library will not have such pat- 
rons as these. They usually arrive in 
family groups, complete with several 
children who run about the library 
alcoves and make it necessary for the 
librarian to remind the adults who 
are probably themselves chatting in 
loud voices, that this is a library, and 
she will have to ask them to try not 
to disturb the people who are work- 
ing there. 

Now if anyone here should envy me 
on the occasions when the Governor 
of the State is seated at a table in the 
State Law Library, I am sure he will 
not develop a yen for these last men- 
tioned patrons. But I assure you that 
these two patrons are a true cross- 
section of the users of a state law li- 
brary. The Governor will illustrate 
the state law library patron who some- 
times cannot or will not prove his 
point through other than a_ public 
document, and the census seeker will 
illustrate the intrinsic value of the 
document itself and the custodial char- 
acter of the state library in the pres- 
ervation of it. Both users are bona 
fide exhibits of two of the biggest 
reasons why public documents are of 
such particular importance in a state 
law library, 

CHAIRMAN More.LaAnp: Thank you, 
Miss Coonan. There are other libraries 
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than the state library that have docu- 
ments. The bar association and law 
school libraries have them, too. Mr. 
Lester Lopez, of the University of 
Southern California, will tell us of 
the use of public documents in these. 
Mr. Lester D. Lopez: I feel some- 
what like the stage manager back in 
the days when they were putting on 
a melodrama. In those days, thunder 
was produced by rattling a piece of 
sheet metal off stage. Just before the 
performance was about to begin he 
discovered that someone had taken the 
thunder. My predecessors have almost 
exhausted the subject I am afraid. 
Primarily, I am thinking in terms 
of a lawyer and the law student and 
for what he is using the library. If 
a document doesn’t contribute any- 
thing to his use, there is no point in 
having it. So, let’s think along these 
terms, that a lawyer is interested in 
knowing what is the law today, how 
it affects his client’s interest, and how 
he may advise his client in the future. 
That is basically what a lawyer does. 
When you think in those terms we 
realize immediately that the Federal 
Government and perhaps even the 
State Government is a publisher. The 
public document covers all ranges of 
activity. Inevitably it covers more than 
any one lawyer is concerned with, and 
so as law librarians we cannot hope 
to cover the entire range of govern- 
mental activity. There is not space 
for it. We don’t have the staff to cata- 
log the material. We let someone else 
do it. That is why the depository li- 
brary is perhaps our greatest resource. 
In Los Angeles, for example, we have 
the Public Library and its Social 
Sciences Division which has been a 


full depository for many years. We 
have the University of California at 
Los Angeles which has been a full de- 
pository more recently and which in- 
cludes also many state publications. 

I happen to have been unfortunate 
enough to have been a resident of a 
large city my entire life. The smallest 
place I lived in was Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, but there must be many li- 
brarians who are not able to find large 
libraries as sources. The only thing to 
do is to familiarize yourselves with 
these indexes which are available, the 
Monthly Catalog, and other indexes. 

In order to persuade a lawyer that 
documents are useful and usable you 
will have to know how to use them 
yourselves. I am afraid most of us are 
rather ignorant about public docu- 
ments. The thing to do is to take the 
Document Catalog, the Monthly Cata- 
log, look up items, try to find them, 
see what they look like. Once you 
find them you can tell the lawyer 
that there is material for his use. What 
sort of use do we think of tradition- 
ally for a lawyer? Basically it is legis- 
lative history. There are files of bills 
in larger libraries. In this city alone, 
we have a file of the United States 
Congressional bills in the Los Angeles 
County Law Library and at the Uni- 
versity of California. For state bills, 
we have a file at the University of 
Southern California as well as other 
places throughout the city. 

That means that lawyers can in- 
terpret for themselves any possible 
changes of text and the final draft that 
was adopted and the alternatives 
which were discarded through the 
amending process. There are many 
other sources, of course, which give us 
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help in legislative interpretation. We 
can always find committee reports 
and the corresponding hearings. 

In my own experience, I have found 
that we lack space to do more than 
to get committee reports and hearings 
in fields such as taxation where there 
is a continuing demand. We rely upon 
the depository library for anything 
else. In law practice, you can never 
tell where the lightning will strike, 
and a lawyer may come in with a less 
usual type of inquiry. As long as we 
can tell him that there is material, give 
him his committee report number, and 
we should have no cause for just com- 
plaint. 

There is another area in which law 
libraries, schools, and bar associations 
should be able to make their collec- 
tions more valuable. That is in the 
administrative field. Much of the ma- 
terial that is published by the govern- 
ment is available also unofficially 
though at a price. You will find that 
Federal committee reports and hear- 
ings are incorporated in much detail 
in looseleaf services. If you have the 
money, you should get the services, be- 
cause it would save you the time of 
looking and you need to save time 
at the expense of money. 

However, in connection with ad- 
ministrative materials it is possible to 
build an adequate collection of just 
about every agency decision at a low 
cost, because the Government printer 
is a low cost printer. That is one place 
in which it is necessary for us to act 
as missionaries. Every law student who 
becomes a lawyer in practice is con- 
fronted with the fact that his client in 
the business is familiar with every 
administrative ruling that affects his 
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business and expects his lawyer to be 
likewise. 

The final area in which a Govern. 
ment is of value and its documents 
are of value to a lawyer and to a law 
student is where the Government acts 
as an information source. There are 
many Opportunities in practice today 
for a lawyer to act as counselor. He 
cannot succeed as a business counselor 
unless he understands the impact of 
government on business. You take one 
specific example, a recent anti-monop- 
oly hearing will give him a better un- 
derstanding of particular types of busi- 
ness and just what problems confront 
him, and committee material along 
these lines can be found through the 
indexes in the Monthly Catalog. 

In California, we are fortunate in 
our state documents because they are 
published and listed quarterly, and 
they are published in sufficient quan- 
tities so that any interested librarian 
may obtain such materials. As I see 
this problem of bar and school use, 
our principal task is to know the 
materials and to rely ninety percent 
of the time on the adequate collection 
of someone else. That means that you, 
yourself, must know the collection to 
which you refer your lawyer or law 
student. Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN MoreLaAnp: Thank you, 
Mr. Lopez. I am afraid that we do 
not have any time for questions, but 
I am sure that you have some new 
information and have learned some 
facts. I am very grateful for the op- 
portunity of hearing this discussion, 
and I look forward to reading the 
remarks in full when they are pub- 
lished. I will now turn the meeting 
over to Mr. Drummond. 
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President Drummond resumed the 
Chair. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I know you 
join me in thanking the panel mem- 
bers for the work they did. At this 
time we have a speaker who was for- 
merly the Secretary of the American 
Book Center for War Devastated Li- 
braries about which you heard so 
much through our good friend, Sid 
Hill. About three or four months ago, 
Margaret Coonan wrote to me saying 
that, if the program wasn’t too far 
jelled, she thought it would be a won- 
derful idea if we had the Executive 
Director of the United States Book 
Exchange talk to us at our meeting. 
I was very grateful for the suggestion 
and immediately wrote to Miss Ball 
who said she would be in the area 
and has consented to tell us today of 
the work of the United States Book 
Exchange. I introduce at this time 
Miss Alice Dulaney Ball. 

At this time, Miss Alice Dulaney 
Ball talked informally on the history 
and work of the U.S. Book Exchange. 

Thereupon, at 11:25 a.m. the pro- 
ceedings were recessed to 3:00 p.m, of 
the same day. 

The Convention participants pro- 
ceeded by chartered bus to the Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, for lunch. 
Thereafter, the participants proceeded 
by bus to the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, 
California, for a visit of the gardens 
and the collections and the continua- 
tion of the Convention program. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, July 7, 1953 


The Fourth General Session of the 
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American Association of Law Libra- 
ries convened in San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library on July 7, 1953, at 3:00 p.m., 
Mr. Forrest §. Drummond, President, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I introduce 
our host of this afternoon who will 
tell you about the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery and about our pro- 
gram this afternoon, Mr. John E. 
Pomfret, Director, Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery. 

Mr. JoHN E. Pomrret: I feel a lit- 
tle bit flattered that the Huntington 
Library has attracted so many of this 
group. I want to do two things. I 
want to spend two or three minutes 
telling you about the Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery and two or 
three minutes telling you about the 
program we have arranged. 

The Library is rather complicated 
at first view because of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s Will under which all his great 
resources be made available to the 
public. What the public sees, repre- 
sent the things that Mr. Huntington 
was interested in, and there is a great 
deal of horticulture here. There is the 
greatest cactus collection in the world 
and a great collection of succulents. 
There is a great rose collection. There 
is a Japanese Garden. They have now 
more recently started a great camel- 
lia collection. That is the horticul- 
tural part. 

The second phase of it is the Art 
Gallery. The library is something that 
Mr. Huntington was particularly in- 
terested in. He made the collection, 
and we have built upon this collec- 
tion for 25 years. 
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Compared with the great university 
library it is a small library, first, be- 
cause it is essentially a collection of 
rare books plus several million manu- 
scripts, plus the needful reference 
books to enable scholars to really get 
to work. The fields of research here 
are limited to English history and 
literature and American history and 
literature. 

Scholars from all over the country 
work here. The busiest period is the 
summer period, The people at work 
here are professors in American and 
English universities, At the peak dur- 
ing the summer, there will be as many 
as 150. That doesn’t mean anything 
to law libraries, because where you 
have a law school of thousands, you 
count your readers by the thousands. 
We count our readers by the dozen. 
Each of our readers will within the 
space of two or three years have to 
show a published book for his visit 
here; each one of our scholars is a po- 
tential author. 

Potential authors are vacillating as 
you know. Some of them die young 
because they are so good, and some 
of them have marital troubles, and 
some of them change to some other 
profession like librarianship and 
never get to finish the book. But most 
of them are engaged in writing some 
book or other. 

The Huntington Library is a pub- 
lisher in one sense in that we publish 
a great many of the books written 
here, especially where a man’s univer- 
sity has no press or where his uni- 
versity can publish, say, only ten 
things a year and he doesn’t have 
enough influence with the press com- 
mittee of the university. So, he can’t 
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get the book published either by a 
commercial publisher or university 
press; then, we step in. Sometimes 
we get ahead of the university presses 
and get some really good things. We 
are open to the public and are known 
in the exhibition department. We 
have here approximately the same 
number of people that Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg has each year. We can't 
compete with county museums and 
large city museums. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg and Huntington Library 
have a quarter of a million visitors 
each year that come to see the library 
and rare books, the horticultural gar- 
dens, and the paintings. 

Now, getting to this program, and 
I am only the sponsor of the program, 
the program was invented by your 
principal officer, Mr. Drummond, so, 
if you don’t like the program, you com- 
plain to him; don’t complain to the 
Director of the Huntington Library, 
please. Mr. Drummond suggested that 
we might have group meetings on each 
of three topics, one on the Biblio- 
graphic Facilities of the Research Li- 
brary, second, that you might be in- 
terested in seeing and hearing about 
the Rare Legal Materials here. We 
have some very, very rare legal things 
here, especially printed works; and 
third, the Care and Preservation of 
Rare Books. 

If you are alive by four o'clock, 
you will have attended three brief ses- 
sions at which none of the speakers 
will discourse for over ten minutes 
and you will have an opportunity of 
asking any questions. May you all have 
a good time and return to the Hunt- 
ington Library some day. Thank you. 

Mr. Lyte Wricut: I want to tell 
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you very briefly what we do for the 
library in the way of technical ma- 
terial. We recognize that we have 
similar responsibilities, and those of 
you connected with the library world 
realize the same _ responsibility—the 
preservation and care of material. We 
take several measures when old ma- 
terial comes into the library. We fumi- 
gate it in a tank that was designed by 
a former staff member of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of ‘Technology, a 
tank that will take four library trunks. 
The air in the tank is exhausted, the 
idea being—and it works—that it will 
break any book worm eggs that might 
be in the books. While it is in the 
vacuum, we put in a bromide which 
is a deadly poison, and that kills the 
book worms that might be in the book. 

About four hours later the poison 
is exhausted and fresh air is pumped 
in. 

After the books are taken from the 
tank they go into our vault or manu- 
script stacks. Those stacks are com- 
pletely airconditioned, including re- 
frigeration. There we maintain ther- 
mostat charts which record 24-hour 
temperatures and humidity. The ideal 
temperature, of course, is around 70 
to 72 degrees, and the humidity close 
to 50 percent. Our charts will always 
show in the morning, about 5 or 6 
o'clock a rapid change in the humid- 
ity and temperature, but not enough 
to cause any damage to the material. 

The reference stack will show a 
greater fluctuation in as much as the 
reference stack is conditioned by air 
wash only. In other words, the re- 
frigeration plant is lacking. We hope 
some day to be completely aircondi- 
tioned. 





Related material is then filed in one 
of two type boxes. The rare book ma- 
terial goes to our bindery. I have a few 
samples of what we try to do over 
there. For instance, the two volumes 
of the Holy Bible. One volume, Vol- 
ume I we do not process. This is to 
show the condition that the book is 
in. Volume II our binder took over, 
and it looked like that, and when it is 
finished it looks like that. That is a 
new spine and a new legend. It merely 
illustrates the type of work he is ca- 
pable of doing. 

We have a very fine head binder. 
His staff comprises four people. The 
head binder is a man Mr. Hunting- 
ton brought out from New York, and 
he has been with us ever since. He is 
of the old school of bindery type of 
man. Commercial life has never fig- 
ured in his thinking, and the results 
he produces are magnificent. We must 
say, of course, we have restricted 
leather work due to the awful price of 
leather. It is out of line with the 
amount of money that we appropriate 
for that sort of binding. 

Microfilm we get only when we have 
to. I don’t know whether any of you 
use much microfilm or not. We have 
attempted to keep away from it wher- 
ever possible. The use of microfilms 
is an unhappy situation that has de- 
veloped due to shelf space and rarity 
of items. It has its place, no question 
of that, but at the same time they 
are difficult to use for long periods of 
time. I say regardless of how good the 
readers are today, those that work 
three or four hours definitely show 
strain. If there are any questions, I 
will be glad to answer them, but you 
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only have a minute and a half to ask 
questions. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. STERN: Would you 
mind explaining how you put books 
on the reading table, rare books for 
people who use them? As I understand 
it, you don’t want them to be taken 
into the hands by people. You have 
special methods. 

Mr. LyLe Wricut: Actually, our 
rare books in the vaults are not acces- 
sible to anyone including the staff. 
They have to call for the items by in- 
dividual call slips. For rare items serv- 
iced to the readers we use reading 
stands and backing racks, and we put 
the books on the supports, and the 
back holds the book open. This keeps 
the elbows and hands of readers off 
the books. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. STERN: You don’t 
permit people to write on top of the 
books? 

Mr. Lyte Wricutr: Oh, no. As a 
matter of fact, writing is restricted to 
soft pencils in the reading room, and 
the reference room; pens are per- 
mitted, but indelible pencils are not 
permitted in the room. Tracing is 
done only by special permission and 
under the supervision of a staff mem- 
ber, and it must be justified. 

The meeting continued in the Li- 
brary’s Catalog Department where 
Miss Constance Lodge, Head Cata- 
loger, explained informally the cata- 
logs which the Library maintains. 
Thereafter, Mr. Carey S. Bliss, of the 
Library staff, explained an exhibit of 
rare law books which he had assem- 
bled. 

The meeting was adjourned by Pres- 
ident Drummond at 4:30 p.m. to July 
8, 1953, at tena.m. 
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The Convention participants re- 
turned to the Hotel Statler, Los An- 
geles, by chartered bus. 

At 8 p.m., Mr, Leo H. Whinery, Di- 
rector of the Law Research and Ex- 
tension Center, University of Kansas 
City School of Law, presented a film 
entitled “Legal Bibliography Instruc- 
tion” in the Hotel Statler. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
July 8, 1953 


The members of the Association 
proceeded by chartered bus from the 
Hotel Statler to the University of 
California. 

The Fifth General Session convened 
at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, California, on July 8, 1953, 
at 10:00 a.m., Mr, Forrest §. Drum- 
mond, President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: A year ago 
last April in this very room I attended 
a session sponsored by the University 
of California at Los Angeles and the 
Special Libraries Association on work 
simplification and time saving devices 
and methods with particular applica- 
tion to libraries, and I along with all 
the rest of the registrants was so im- 
pressed by the value of that session 
that I determined to get the best part 
of it and bring it to you. 

Today we have, of course, our ses- 
sion on work simplification. Our first 
speaker will be Mr. Joseph D. Carra- 
bino who is a Lecturer in Production 
Management here at UCLA. The Uni- 
versity has done a great deal of work 
in the field of industrial engineering, 
and Dr. Barnes, who is the head of the 
department here is, of course, very well 
known. Mr. Carrabino is connected 
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with the School of Business Adminis- 
tration and is a Research Engineer 
in the College of Engineering. He is 
extremely well qualified to speak to 
us today on “Methods Improvement 
Through Work Simplification”, His 
lecture will be illustrated by slides. Mr. 
Carrabino. 

Mr. JosepH D. CARRABINO: Mr. 
Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

There are two kinds of process 
charts. One process chart is blank on 
the front. That has no symbols but 
has symbols on the back. The other 
has the symbols, information symbols 
side by side on the front and the 
back of the blank. Either one will do 
for our purposes. 

In the amount of time which we 
have this morning it will be our ob- 
jective to create a consciousness and an 
awareness and an appreciation of 
work simplification. That is, not to 
gain any particular proficiency with 
any of the techniques, but to give you 
perspective as to what work simplifica- 
tion means so that having this perspec- 
tive and consciousness it would be like 
wearing a new pair of glasses: You 
see work simplification when you look 
at an operation. You look at it in terms 
of motion, and having a motion con- 
sciousness, you are well on your way 
to work simplification and methods 
improvements. 

Work simplification or motion study 
or methods analysis are terms which 
are mighty synonymous and had their 
start in industrial activity. It was 
about 1885 when Frank Gilbreth and 
his wife whom most of us have been 
exposed to through the medium of the 
film Cheaper by the Dozen, pioneered 
the work in motion study and work 


simplification. Within the last ten 
years we began to see many known 
industrial applications of the prin- 
ciple of work simplification. We find 
applications in hospitals, department 
stores, handling operation, cargo han- 
dling operation, and library opera- 
tions. 

I think it is interesting as we look 
through the programs of conven- 
tions in the last five years, we see this 
kind of subject matter discussed more 
and more, and [ think that you will 
see that we are not too far away from 
our field of application when we dis- 
cuss these principles, non-industrial 
applications or clerical type of opera- 
tions which you people are concerned 
with. 

I would like to start with a dem- 
onstration of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of work simplification. Unless 
you really believe that it is possible 
to improve or increase the output 
from an operation, not by asking peo- 
ple to work harder but by making 
more effective use of their effort, every- 
thing else we have to say will have 
no meaning. So, to start I would like 
to demonstrate this principle. Mr. De- 
mangate, who will assist me, is in 
charge of our Production Management 
Laboratories. 

I have put on the board the prin- 
ciple that the output from any man- 
ual operation is dependent primarily 
on two main factors: (1) The speed 
or effort level of the operator, that 
is, how hard an individual works. 
This is reflected in the speed effort 
level or the time positive, and (2) The 
method which is used. Now, we main- 
tain that we can increase the output 
from a manual operation not by in- 
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creasing the speed or the effort level, 
but by maintaining that constant 
whatever it might be, and improving 
the method. 

You see this is not so obvious as it 
seems. It has been our experience with 
labor unions and management groups 
as well that when we make the state- 
ment on an operation where the out- 
put is 100 units per hour and we 
increase it to 200 without asking an 
operator to work any harder, people 
react, if you are now doing 200 units 
an hour where you formerly did 100, 
you must be working harder. If you 
are working harder, this is not work 
simplification. This is what the labor 
unions refer to as the speed-up or 
stretch-out. 

We don’t conceive of ourselves as 
stretch-out artists. We like to think of 
our work as bringing about this in- 
creased output by making more effec- 
tive use of our efforts. We will dem- 
onstrate this very briefly. We will try 
to simulate an operation. This is a 
manual operation. We have a simple 
pin board which has 30 holes in it, and 
I will ask my helper to fill this pin 
board using an average method. Now, 
nine people out of ten, if we call them 
from the audience, would take a hand- 
ful of pins and start putting them in 
one at a time, There is much one- 
handed work to be found both in in- 
dustrial and non-industrial types of 
operations. Well, we will ask him to 
fill, say, two boards, and on this large 
stop watch, which we have before us, 
we will time these cycles. Then we 
will ask him to use an improved 
method, one where we apply the prin- 
ciples of work simplification and see 
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if there are any differences reflected 
in the time. 

Mind you, the only difference will 
be the change in the motion pattern, 
how the pins are placed in the board, 
the tempo or effort level will be main- 
tained constant. All right, are you all 
set? (Demonstration) There is no 
magic associated with this process. 
That is a comfortable speed level, one 
which would be maintained with this 
operation done all day long. Now that 
is .58 of a minute. That is what we 
are calling the old method. We will 
time another cycle using the same 
method. (Demonstration) 

That was just a little more, about 
.60 minutes. You see the average is 
approximately—this is just a rough 
comparison—about .59 of a minute. 
Now, we will ask the operator to fill 
the board using the best method we 
have been able to devise, but he will 
take the pins one at a time and follow 
a symmetrical pattern. We are going 
to increase the output of the operation 
by improving the method, not by ask- 
ing the operator to work any harder. 
(Demonstration) 

All right, .42 of a minute. We will 
try one more cycle, and then we will 
proceed with other things. (Demon- 
stration) That was about the same, .42 
of a minute. You can see now by im- 
proving the method we will be able 
to reduce the time by approximately 
30 percent and double the output 
about 50 percent. 

Now, the next operation is: How 
do we bring about methods improve- 
ment? The charts and_ techniques 
which we will now discuss and which 
we will have you participate in do not 
guarantee improved work methods in 
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themselves. They are merely aids. The 
graphical techniques aid us first in 
seeing how present operations are per- 
formed and, then, in most instances 
the improvements are pretty obvious. 
Let’s keep this in mind: The charts 
do not guarantee improved methods. 
They are graphical aids in bringing 
about improvement. We will start 
with our first demonstration. 

When we think of the field of mo- 
tion study, we start first with an analy- 
sis of a process, and we, therefore, call 
this “process analysis.” A process is a 
sequence of operations or activities. In 
describing this sequence we have a 
shorthand, a set of symbols which is 
like an alphabet. They enable us to 
spell out industrial processes or non- 
industrial, I should say manual, type 
activities. The first symbol is a large 
circle which denotes an operation, The 
small circle denotes a transportation, 
an inverted triangle a storage or delay, 
and a square an inspection. 

Now, using these symbols we can 
spell out a process, and this we will 
now do as a group. To give you an 
idea we might briefly look at what we 
mean by an operation, when we say, 
drive a nail or drill a hole or type a 
letter or pick up a book and so on. 
Any “do” part we describe with a 
large circle. The small circle is a 
movement or transportation such as 
moving a material by truck or ele- 
vator or by messenger. 

I should say now that when we 
make a process chart we can make it 
for only one subject, that is, we are 
either charting the process of a form, 
a book, an individual. We cannot mix 
subjects within one chart. So, we must 
first decide whether there is a storage 
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or delay. Whenever this subject is in a 
state of delay we use the storage or de- 
lay symbol, e.g., when papers are wait- 
ing to be filed or books on a truck are 
waiting to be shelved. Then, there 
may be an inspection when we ex- 
amine materials for quality or quan- 
tity, for example, if we have a number 
of books and we are counting them; 
that activity we describe with a square. 

At this time, a slide was shown, de- 
scribed by the speaker as follows: 

The operation is a very simple one. 
A man is sitting on a porch of a house, 
and he decides to water his lawn, so, 
he leaves the porch, and he walks from 
the porch to the garage. Remember 
the subject here is the man, and a small 
circle is used to denote that. He opens 
the garage door, it is a large circle be- 
cause it is an operation. Then he 
walks to his tool locker and removes 
the garden hose from the tool locker. 

Next slide: Your process chart will 
look something like this. We will have 
a set of symbols describing the activi- 
ties of this man as he waters the garden 
or goes through the motions to get 
ready to water the garden, We show 
the distances in feet, and so we have a 
brief description of what is taking 
place, in other words, what the sym- 
bols describe. 

Returning to first slide: Now, please 
take your process chart. We will start 
with the chart symbols, and then we 
continue with a process description. 

I will tell you as we go along what 
symbols to put into your charts. You 
will connect them, the large circle, 
small circle, etc., with a brief descrip- 
tion; when we are through we will 
have a process chart. Your first opera- 
tion is a transportation and opera- 
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tion, and you connect one symbol to 
another symbol, etc. 

The forms are so set up so as to 
minimize your effort. Remember we 
are charting the man, what the man is 
doing, not what is happening to the 
garage door—everything he is doing. 
The process is a sequence of activi- 
ties connected with the process of 
watering the garden. 

So, make the process chart. We 
draw a small circle in the first box. It 
is the distance of 85 feet. Next to it 
you put a description “to garage 
door”. Then, the next activity is open- 
ing the garage door. That is the opera- 
tion. So, the next symbol is a large 
circle, and you number it “No. 1.” 
You see we number operations in con- 
secutive order. So, then that will be a 
large circle, and we write the words 
“open door” to describe the operation. 

Then, the next activity: the man is 
in motion, in transportation, and he 
walks ten feet to the tool locker; so, 
our next symbol will be a small circle 
which denotes transportation, It is a 
distance of ten feet. You put a ten in 
your distance column and write the 
description “to tool locker in garage”’. 
The next activity going right down 
the list is a large circle, and we num- 
ber it “No. 2”, and the description is 
“removing hose from locker”. I am 
doing this just to demonstrate how 
simple it is to construct a process 
chart. It doesn’t require any training 
beyond what we are doing now right 
here. This is a most valuable tech- 
nique in starting any simplification of 
job analysis in your library. 

Then we have a circle. The man 
walks a distance of 15 feet to the back 
door, we can use a description “to 
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rear garage door’. Then, the next 
symbol, a large circle, and we number 
it “No. 3” and label it “open door”, 
as he opens the door. Then, we have 
another transportation. He walks a 
distance of 15 feet to the faucet at the 
rear of the garage, shown by a small 
circle. Then, the next symbol is a large 
circle, “No. 4’, and here the man at- 
taches the hose to the faucet and opens 
the faucet. Then he begins to water 
the garden. This is our last circle, and 
we have completed the process chart. 

You notice that in this process there 
are no storages and delays and no 
inspections; so we didn’t use those 
symbols. The particular set of sym- 
bols we are using is as widely used as 
any. You will find variations, and dif- 
ferent people have practices which 
vary slightly from this. 

When we have made our analysis at 
the process level, that is when we have 
described a sequence of activities, we 
find that here is our greatest potential 
in work simplification. 

By trying to eliminate unnecessary 
operations and combining operations 
where possible and by rearranging 
them we effect our greatest improve- 
ment. Then, we study the relationship 
between operations and_ activities. 
When we focus attention at any one 
operation within the sequence of 
operations, we call it operation analy- 
sis. Operation analysis is essentially a 
study of the motions of the left and 
the right hand; most work is done 
with the left and right hand of an in- 
dividual. 

We are using a set of symbols to aid 
us in describing what the right or the 
left hand does. The operation is the 
signing of a letter. The individual is 
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left-handed. We use a large circle. He 
is holding the letter with his hand. A 
small circle denotes any movement or 
transportation and a large circle other 
activities of the hand. You notice the 
right hand is doing nothing but hold- 
ing, non-productive in the work cycle. 

The left hand reaches for the pen, 
then it grasps the pen, then it carries 
the pen to the paper, and so on. 

This small arc and the larger arc 
are the normal and maximum work- 
ing areas for the right hand of an 
individual. We have similar arcs for 
the left hand. If we move the arm 
pivoted about the elbow this is a 
formal working area. Then we pivot 
it above the shoulder. This is the 
maximum area, In laying out the work 
place or any other work center by 
confining the work at the intersection 
of these normal working areas, we find 
it is the least fatiguing position for 
the operator. As we extend outward, 
that is, if we go beyond that maxi- 
mum working area, it is necessary for 
the operator to use his or her back 
muscles, and this appreciably increases 
the fatigue at that work center. 

Confining activities to the area im- 
mediately in front of the operator 
whereby we have the least use of 
muscular movement, is the most de- 
sirable arrangement. (Next slide) I 
have a slide here to show the kind of 
analysis you would use, say, if you 
were making a study of forms, systems, 
and procedures. We are all surrounded 
by forms and all kinds of operations. 
We can’t do without them. The essence 
of control is paper work, and in large 
scale operations we just can’t do with- 
out it. But we can optimize its use. 
I have here just a simple assembly 





process chart; we call it so when we 
put more than one subject on one 
sheet of paper and show the relation- 
ships of the activities of these subjects. 

Let’s say we prepare five forms and 
we want to see what happens to them. 
By going backwards and analyzing 
what happens to each of these forms, 
we have before us a picture. We can 
see the total picture, and an analysis 
will indicate whether all the forms 
were to be used, whether they are go- 
ing to the right place, whether there 
are unnecessary delays in the process, 
etc. You see here we show an assembly 
of parts; as I say, whether it is nuts 
and bolts or forms, paper work, the 
analysis is no different. We have a 
sequence of activities being performed 
and all three parts meet and form a 
sub-assembly and the latter meets 
other parts; so, we arrive at the fin- 
ished unit. 

I am using this to illustrate how 
you would analyze what is occurring 
to one or more subjects that bear a 
relationship to each other. 

Now, when we take this activity 
and use a time scale, for example on 
the process chart you just constructed, 
then we call it an activity chart. Here 
we have a simple illustration. A man 
is working back and forth; he is pick- 
ing up a part and putting it in a ma- 
chine. He is just walking back and 
forth from one work center to an- 
other. But when we describe the ac- 
tivity we break it down the way we 
did on our process chart, and add a 
time scale. We black it in in order 
to accentuate the undesirable. By un- 
desirable we mean non-productive por- 
tions of the work circle so that we can 
see that carrying the parts and walk- 
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ing is the largest part of the work 
cycle. 

Now, it is actually true that more 
time is being spent in a non-productive 
fashion than is being spent in a pro- 
ductive fashion. Let’s look at the im- 
proved method. We cut out the walk 
circle. If we all think of operations 
we are associated with, we can elimi- 
nate a lot of unnecessary motions by 
better location of the equipment. Some 
people might say, “it is one way by 
which I remain slender when I take 
these occasional walks through the li- 
brary.” But we are not interested in 
slenderizing people. We are thinking 
in terms of work combined with time 
associated with performance of a given 
activity. When we look at this slide, 
we find that the undesirable non-pro- 
ductivity has been reduced and we 
have a savings on time of 43 percent. 

Now, when we have an activity chart 
with a time scale and we wish to con- 
sider the working relationship between 
men and machines we have what we 
call a man and machine chart or a 
multiple activity chart. For an illus- 
tration we have here a type of activity 
that we have all done at some time or 
other. A customer goes into a grocery 
store to buy a pound of coffee. Now, 
we have a working relationship, a cus- 
tomer, a clerk, and a coffee grinder. 
We show here the activity of the cus- 
tomer, the activities of the clerk, the 
activities of a coffee grinder. The first 
analysis of this kind was a forerunner 
of our present-day supermarket, When 
we analyze the time breakdown in the 
activities, after the customer asks for 
a pound of coffee, the customer waits, 
tying up floor space in a store, and 
when we look at the clerk we see the 
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clerk is idle while the machine js 
working, and the machine is always 
idle except for the small portion of 
time when it is grinding coffee. When 
we make this analysis we see that the 
utilization of people in this relation. 
ship and the machine is very low. The 
customer was only productive as he 
participated in this procurement ac- 
tivity for 31 percent of the time, the 
clerk for 70 percent, and the coffee 
grinder was only working 30 percent 
of the time. It is obvious that there is 
no reason for having that many people 
tied up in a store at a given time; by 
organizing our facilities we can mini- 
mize this waste. 

When we look at the typist’s time 
there is a “set-up” time for getting the 
carbons ready; the typing part is the 
productive part. When we take the 
typing papers out and separate them, 
that is, the “‘put-away” cycle or cycle 
part of the job, this is non-productive. 
If we analyze the typing cycle, set-up 
time, typing time, and put-away time, 
the set-up and put-away time could be 
a large percentage of the cycle. We find 
a rollaway form where a typist can 
pull the papers through fixed carbons, 
and it eliminates the put-away time. 
This kind of action indicates the per- 
centage of time of non-productive ef- 
fort associated with this job. 

There are forms of mechanical 
equipment that you use in carrying 
on operations. If you think of it in 
terms of productive utilization per- 
centage, it will point out some good 
factors. It is simple enough to make 
such an analysis. You break down the 
activity of the individual and what 
the machine does smoothly. Usually 
the method for improving the utiliza- 
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tion is obvious once you see the need 
for improving the utilization. 

You appreciate that these graphical 
aids and techniques merely are a 
photograph of working activities. 
When you have this photograph, many 
of these improvements will become 
obvious to you. (Next slide) 

Now, I show you a curve which we 
keep whenever we change any method 
of operation, whether it is in mental 
or manual work, We must not draw 
conclusions immediately as to the ef- 
fectiveness of an improvement, be- 
cause we must allow sufficient time 
for learning. People do not respond 
immediately, as soon as we change 
working habits or patterns because of 
the learning that has to be associated 
with it. We have here a simple learn- 
ing curve which we developed for the 
previously demonstrated pin board 
operation. We had a young lady fill 
this pin board many times. Let me 
show you what we are planning. We 
have on this scale the average time per 
cycle in minutes and the number of 
cycles of practice; you can see that the 
more cycles of practice took place, the 
more she filled the pin board. She re- 
quired less time per unit until she 
reached some plateau or levelling-off 
point. You must always allow suf- 
ficient time for the learning period 
for purposes of practice valuation. 

Now, we will conclude this portion 
with a film which illustrates some 


principles of motion economy applied 
to clerical types of operations. Some 
of them will not be related directly to 
your kind of activity, but enough of 
them will. 

I repeat, we merely wish to leave 
with you an appreciation and con- 


sciousness of the value of this analy- 
sis, and I think in any kind of en- 
deavor, unless people make a conscious 
attempt to bring about a certain kind 
of change, no change will result. 

At this time a motion picture was 
shown. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Carrabino, for your 
clear demonstration of methods im- 
provement through work simplifica- 
tion. Our next speaker was an out- 
standing hit at the meeting about 
which I spoke. As you know, the air- 
craft industry used to be an industry 
where a lot of waste motion was in- 
volved, a lot of hand operations, but 
today the aircraft industry is at the 
very peak of efficiency. During the war 
they speeded up production on planes 
to such an extent that it was an out- 
standing example to other industries. 

Mr. Allen Triay is an Industrial 
Engineer of the Northrop Aircraft 
Company of Los Angeles. He will 
speak to you on the “Application of 
Industrial Engineering Principles to 
Library Operations”, Mr, Triay. 

Mr. ALLEN Triay: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, it is a pleasure to be here this 
morning and to talk to you on the 
subject of industrial engineering. My 
speech is a little more general than 
Mr. Carrabino’s. I wish to approach 
the subject from a more general view- 
point, because it has been my experi- 
ence that many of the particular con- 
ditions that exist in a company influ- 
ence the particular method that can 
best be used there. 

I will deal with a few subjects not 
normally considered within the scope 
of industrial engineering. Actually, 
my talk is more in the field of indus- 
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trial management. I wish to do this be- 
cause huge savings are often over- 
looked by people in their failure to 
see violations of fundamental manage- 
ment. 

I feel that the first principle of 
management must always be kept in 
mind in analyzing business problems, 
because a firm grasp of this first prin- 
ciple hastens the development of 
sound and logical solutions to your 
problems. This first principle has five 
steps, and the first is to see the situa- 
tion as a whole. Second, pick out the 
more important aspects of this situa- 
tion as a whole. Third, devote time 
and energy to these more important 
aspects in proportion to their relative 
importance. Fourth, develop routines 
for handling recurring details, and 
fifth, develop methods of analyzing and 
solving new and unusual problems. 

You will find, as you go through 
your business problems, if you apply 
this principle in your method of at- 
tack, you will almost always come out 
with a logical answer. As an example 
of how this first principle is applied, 
let us take the problem of a new 
manager who attempts cost reduction. 
The first thing he does is to look over 
the budget to see where the money is 
going and then he picks out those few 
large expenditures that make up the 
majority of the budget. He spends his 
time and effort in the cost production 
in proportion to the size of the ex- 
penditures, and he establishes routines 
to insure keeping the savings he has 
been able to make, and last, he estab- 
lishes a method of handling the un- 
usual expenditures so that these will 
not jeopardize his program. 

You may ask, why concentrate on 
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the more important aspects? The an- 
swer is that the same amount of time 
and effort will accomplish roughly 
the same percentage of reduction, and, 
therefore, concentration on a thousand 
dollar item will yield a hundred dollar 
saving while concentrating on a hun. 
dred thousand dollar item will yield a 
ten thousand dollar saving. 

You might put it more simply by 
saying, if you are walking down the 
street and you saw a ten dollar bill 
and a one dollar bill and a nickel, 
which one would you pick up first. 
The answer is, “I always pick up the 
ten dollar bill. If I have time, I pick 
up the dollar and nickel.” I don't 
overlook the nickel if I have time. I 
pick up the ten dollar bill so as to keep 
somebody from getting there first. 

Another factor of great importance 
is the knowledge of budgeting and 
what problems it can solve for you. 
Budgeting can best be defined as plan- 
ning the conduct of the business. 
Surely, no one can run a_ business 
without planning its conduct. There 
are several aspects of budgeting which 
are not too well known, because in 
addition to planning the conduct of 
your business budgeting has several 
by-products. First is the knowledge of 
the business. The first thing a man- 
ager must do as he sets upon taking 
over a business is to review the budget. 
By analysis, by asking questions, by 
setting quotas and finding out why 
they were not met, he quickly gains 
a detailed knowledge of the business 
which is impossible without using the 
budget as a tool. The second by- 
product is procedures that automati- 
cally make for discipline. An example 
of this is the time in which an indus- 
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trial engineer made a detailed and 
factual survey of the number of tele- 
phone instruments and lines required 
for an expansion program and found 
that as far as he could see there would 
be a $2,000 additional expenditure 
each month. 

Another older, wiser man thought 
that was peculiar because it didn’t ex- 
actly fit with the observations he had 
made on the economical uses of tele- 
phones; so he recommended that all 
telephone services, lines, and instru- 
ments be charged to the budget of the 
using department without any increase 
in their budget. This was done, and a 
most peculiar thing happened. They 
didn’t need the new equipment they 
had sworn they needed even under the 
expansion program, because the de- 
partment heads promptly cut out all 
the fancy services they did not need if 
they had to pay for them. 

A third is a means of measuring the 
eficiency of supervision. One of the 
best things a budget does, if it is 
properly used, is to place the sociabil- 
ity of the supervisor at golf or poker 
in proper perspective to his other 
abilities. A knowledge of these by- 
products is most useful for this rea- 
son: If your business has symptoms of 
illness, you may diagnose it as a case 
of requiring more telephones, Quite 
olten the symptom is diagnosed as a 
supervisor training program. Another 
common fallacy is to diagnose the 
symptom as a more complicated and 
rigid procedure for the methods of 
doing business while in reality the 
problem can only be solved by a more 
elective budget program. 

I wish to emphasize these points, 
because quite often the effort that you 


expend in work simplification can be 
wasted due to the fact that the real 
problem is the budget problem. Cer- 
tainly, more rigid procedures will 
never solve the problem. It can only 
be solved by budgeting. 

Another subject of importance is 
management’s role in organization, 
and this is important because, again, 
your problem may be to rectify a 
management failure rather than to 
devise a tighter procedure or rear- 
rangement; first and foremost, in this 
management role is the obligation to 
define the objectives of the organiza- 
tion. This is particularly true in li- 
braries. 

To establish the policies by which 
the organization operates, to build a 
simple, straight-forward organization 
structure, to accomplish these objec- 
tives, to keep the organizational seg- 
ments in good health and balance and 
well coordinated, this better system of 
doing business will rectify a manage- 
ment failure. 

I think one of the most common fail- 
ures that I have observed in industrial 
libraries is the common practice of 
giving the library the job of routing 
magazines among the personnel; this 
is particularly true where the library 
is supposed to be primarily a research 
and reference library. Certainly, man- 
agement’s first job is to set the objec- 
tive of what type of library is desired. 
The next item is to keep the services 
rendered by this library in line with 
the objectives which they must meet. 
I know that anyone can devise a better 
method of routing magazines, but the 
fundamental point is that the job 
doesn’t belong to the library and never 
will belong to a reference library. 
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Mr. Carrabino has discussed some 
aspects of method studies which are 
fundamentally a tool of management 
analysis. If we are going to be success- 
ful in making these method studies, 
we must establish a program because 
no two methods are exactly alike. Our 
program must have enough flexibility 
to meet most situations, 

The most successful type of pro- 
gram has been a seven point program. 
We begin by studying the present 
method by using the various types of 
charts that Mr. Carrabino mentioned. 
Studying the present method is the 
best and fastest method to learn the 
problems and fundamentals of the 
principles as a whole; it is the first 
principle of management. We improve 
the present method by picking out the 
more important aspects of manage- 
ment and concentrating on these 
points by preparing new flow charts 
and methods. We do this because there 
has usually been a good deal of think- 
ing behind the present method. Yet, 
we devise entirely new methods of 
operation by preparing flow charts. 
We select the best method, and we sell 
this best method to key personnel. 
This includes the people who have to 
perform the work. They are key peo- 
ple, too. Next, we install the system, 
participate in it, get it started, and we 
periodically check the results of the 
system. This program calls for a great 
use of visual presentation as Mr. 
Carrabino mentioned, and the tech- 
niques of making this presentation are 
of great importance in the success of 


your program. 

Every industrial engineer has his 
own ideas of how flow charts can best 
be made. I really think that clerical 
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operations require special treatment. 
One of the best types of flow charts for 
this purpose is the bouncing-ball type 
of flow chart. It is of good use for the 
first analysis of the situation, and | 
recommend it because it is easy to 
make in a field where you talk to peo- 
ple. This is the way it is made: We 
are a fairly large company; we have 
forms prepared, and we list the various 
organizational segments on a_ pre- 
printed form, We may deal with sev- 
eral divisions with several depart- 
ments. Then, you go out into the field 
and take your first step. If you receive 
new books, you note “Operation No. 
1”. On the other side of the form we 
list Operation No. | and describe it in 
a very general way. 

The next operation may now take 
place. Again, we list it, describe briefly 
what is going on, and proceed in the 
same manner for other operations. By 
the time we get through drawing lines 
on this form we have what the origi- 
nator of this chart called a bouncing 
ball. It is a very useful device in that 
it is quick and easy to draw. It gives 
you a good idea of the situation as a 
whole. 

We use this form at our company 
in our written procedures. It is very 
general and not so detailed as the 
methods presented by Mr. Carrabino; 
but for making an analysis in the field, 
it is a first step and analyzes the situa- 
tion as a whole very quickly. Also, I 
think it is particularly useful because 
it is easy to reproduce. 

Quite often you go to a great ex: 
pense of time and effort in making 
flow charts, and then you find that the 
method that you used in making it is 
such that you cannot reproduce it. 
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If you have any intention of dupli- 
cating your charts, you must devote 
some time and thought to this before 
you begin to make it, because you may 
end up by not being able to repro- 
duce your charts. You must remember 
their primary purpose, first, an aid to 
analysis, and second, an aid to sales- 
manship, and I use the word “sales- 
manship” because many people, in 
particular Californians, draw away 
from that; but this is exactly what 
you are trying to do—sell an idea. 
Therefore, your charts must be neat 
and clean and easy to understand. To 
get a more detailed analysis of a situa- 
tion, I use the standard grid type of 
chart which is used quite often in in- 
dustry; it consists of vertical columns. 
We list the organizational segments 
and describe what they do, and you 
may or may not want to use process 
symbols to show how the work goes 
back and forth. 

Actually, these charts are the most 
important tools for improving your 
clerical operations. In_ professional 
engineering we differentiate between 
flow charts and office charts and all 
the other types of charts that Mr. 
Carrabino showed you. All of these 
have a definite and valuable place in 
the complete analysis. As a manager or 
person working in the field you do 
not need to concern yourself with the 
name your chart may take. Actually, 
the most important thing is to pre- 
sent your operation in chart form and 
begin your analysis. 

You begin with a very hazy, skepti- 
cal approach. You ask yourself an end- 
less stream of questions: why is this 
done? Why is it done here? Is this 
absolutely necessary? Could we get 


that policy changed? Moreover with 
libraries, if you will pardon me, we 
don’t have a policy. You must develop 
an impersonal and objective view- 
point as you look at your depart- 
ments and procedures and ask all the 
questions which must be asked of per- 
sonnel inside and outside of your 
department; you are getting into a 
touchy field when you start asking 
people that do not work for you ex- 
actly what they are doing and why 
they are doing it. There are a number 
of considerations that will allow dis- 
carding a number of unprofitable 
ideas. The secret of these is simplicity. 

In small operations an employee will 
generally have a number of jobs as- 
signed as her duties. Not one of these 
jobs is in itself sufficiently large to 
occupy the major share of the em- 
ployee’s work day; therefore, we find 
it difficult to build such specialized 
types of equipment as were shown in 
the film. It is much more difficult to 
try and improve methods that are used 
in small business and small operations. 

In all operations, the work place 
must be a general purpose work place, 
not a specialized piece of equipment. 
You can use such things as the rack 
which was shown in the film in some 
cases or perhaps a special small rack 
that will fit into the drawer of a 
standard type desk, or special racks 
that fit across the top of a standard 
type desk. 

At Montgomery Ward’s we found it 
was inadvisable to build specialized 
types of equipment, because the re- 
quirements of the business were con- 
stantly changing, and a special piece 
of equipment would cost more than a 
standard piece of equipment. You 
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would use the special equipment for 
six months and find no longer use 
for it. We standardized on a 30” by 60” 
desk. We developed certain rack forms 
that we placed on top of the desk. 
When these were made out of plywood 
they were easily finished; but, if the 
conditions changed, you simply picked 
up a $10.00 rack and threw out the 
old one. We didn’t try to save and 
store it and try to use it again. We 
used the special racks that went inside 
the desk drawers. There, again, it is a 
simple $2.00 or $3.00 job to get such a 
rack. If your operations change, you 
can throw it away. But you have a 
dificult time trying to change ex- 
pensive equipment in your place and 
still get budget coverage for your 
other activities. 

So, I advise you to go very cautiously 
on the business of specialized pieces 
of equipment. Another example that 
comes to my mind particularly in li- 
brary operations is the use of tabu- 
lating equipment such as they use in 
the Los Angeles Public Library. They 
have a very large organization, and 
they have a great volume of business. 
They claim that they are justified in 
using the IBM machines, and I am 
sure they are, but for a small operation 
such things are not within the realm 
of possibility. 

So, as a general conclusion, in small 
operations the method of doing the 
work must be quite simple; it must fit 
in with quite simple types of equip- 
ment, 

Another factor is the normal human 
desire for a work routine, and there 
is a popular misconception on this 
subject. People connect a_ so-called 
work routine with the idea of a mo- 
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notonous job; actually there is a tre. 
mendous difference between a work 
routine and a monotonous job. Al- 
most all employees desire the develop. 
ment of a work routine. It is normal 
to know what your job is, when and 
how you are going to do it, and it is 
perfectly normal to resent sudden 
shifts in the timing and assignment of 
jobs. If you ever work in a_ place 
where you have a union shop, you 
will find that one of the surest ways 
of lighting the fuse on the keg of 
dynamite you are always sitting on is 
to shift suddenly an assignment of 
jobs among the personnel. 

You people don’t have unions to 
contend with, but there is the normal 
human desire to know what your job 
is, what you are going to do when you 
come in to work in the morning; if you 
try practices of suddenly shifting rou- 
tines and giving your employees these 
quick shocks, you cannot expect any- 
thing but dissatisfaction on the part 
of the employees. This is particularly 
true, and I mention this in regard to 
work simplification programs, because 
you want to be very careful in how you 
approach your employees and how 
you build up to the idea of trying an 
experiment. 

This is a perfectly normal human 
reaction, and it is necessary to have a 
work routine in order to develop pro- 
ductivity, to build a morale, to build 
a really sound organization. In my ex- 
perience I have found it necessary to 
avoid improvements in many cases 
simply because people had gotten to 
the point where we had had so many 
improvements that all they wanted 
was a way of doing a job with no 
changes. It actually pays you in the 
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long run to hold fast with no im- 
provements and give the employees a 
chance to catch their breath before you 
bring up another point. 

A routine is necessary in order to 
obtain flexibility. This is a point that 
is not generally understood. But what 
you work on here is an application of 
the exception principle of manage- 
ment. If a majority of work can be 
handled by an established routine 
without excess mental efforts, the ex- 
ceptional cases can be handled easily, 
because the mental and physical en- 
ergy is available to cope with these 
problems intelligently. Your method 
of operation should permit the estab- 
lishment of work routines. There is a 
limit to the number of mental deci- 
sions which can be demanded from 
an employee. An employee’s accuracy 
in productivity is inversely propor- 
tional to the number of mental deci- 
sions he must make. 

The moral of all these points is that 
mental decisions require time and en- 
ergy and a mental decision is a most 
difficult type of work. It is not to be 
ignored. So, we have another conclu- 
sion here: To obtain accuracy in pro- 
duction it is necessary to limit the 
number of mental decisions required 
of an employee. Another point men- 
tioned by Mr. Carrabino is the devel- 
opment of rhythmical patterns for the 
job and the work place layout. It is 
a fundamental law of human nature 
that people are happier and more ef- 
ficient when they can develop a 
rhythm to their work. A more visual 
example is to try to combine certain 
types of motion. Mr. Carrabino made 
reference to certain types of motions 
which go together and give a type of 


rhythm. But if you try to combine 
one type of motion with some other 
type of motion you may find that you 
simply can’t make the combinations. 

So, we have another conclusion. 
There are some types of combinations 
of motions that do not go together. 
Many employees are not aware of the 
importance of the work place layout 
and the importance of developing 
rhythm, and it is an advantage to the 
supervisor to mention these things 
and to preach this type of thing to 
your employees. 

We have covered some of the me- 
chanical facets of solving your prob- 
lems. It is not easy to accomplish this, 
and it requires hard work, and it re- 
quires that you be impersonal on prob- 
lems which are quite personal to you. 
But we haven’t mentioned the aspect 
of human relations, and to my mind it 
is in some respects far more important 
than the conception of a brilliant idea. 
Everyone can remember where his ap- 
proach to the problem and the way 
in which he tried to solve everything 
were sound and worthwhile, but some- 
where he failed to handle a human 
being properly, and this is quite a 
serious event to both the industrial 
engineer and to the manager. It is 
necessary for an industrial engineer 
to learn quickly this human relations 
approach so that he can assure the 
successful installation of his good 
ideas and the rejection of his bad 
ideas. 

What are the objectives of your 
approach? The first is to identify the 
participant. The employee is a par- 
ticipant in developing improvements. 
If this objective is attained, the instal- 
lation of the program is practically 
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assured of success. Be generous with 
credit, pass the credit along even if 
honesty doesn’t demand it. Ask your 
questions in such a way that you can 
pass credit along. It may be trying to 
you, but believe me, it will help. Do 
not say, “Can’t you see how more 
efficient it would be?” 

An actual example I can give you 
is the time a manager was discussing 
with me and an employee a problem 
that we had, and the manager made 
the statement that she believed that 
she could handle this situation quite 
well, because she had a superior mind, 
whereas, the employee was rather slow. 
This goes over big with the employee. 
She remarked, “Well, thank you!” 

This human relationship approach 
is quite important. Your whole pur- 
pose, all the labor that you have put 
into it will be wasted unless as you 
go through the details of handling 
each of these individuals, you engen- 
der a feeling of participation on the 
part of the employee and the feeling 
that she is helping or he is helping, 
and it is actually their brains that 
make these improvements go over. 

I know I, myself, feel that I seldom 
think of a sound or an original idea 
all of my own. Usually most of the 
good ideas come from other people, 
and it is by tapping the source of 
knowledge that is available to you that 
you prosper in such things as work 
simplification. So, your second objec- 
tive is to enlist the job knowledge and 
mental capacity of the employee in 
your search for a better method. Do 
not belittle the mental capacities of 
your employees as a supervisory group. 
You may be an exceptional individual, 
you may be a brilliant individual, you 
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may have a 90 percent efficient brain 
and be very unusual in that respect, 
but ten employees with a 25 percent 
intelligence represent a combined total 
of 250 percent intelligence covering 
the same ground you are trying to 
cover by yourself. 

It is not surprising that the idea of 
great merit usually comes from the 
employees or it is sparked off by some 
suggestion that they make. 

I know in running a plant it was 
my experience that while I was busy 
running around with weighty prob- 
lems, the employees who were doing 
routine tasks which required small 
mental efforts, could do their job 
almost automatically. They could look 
at it and know whether it was right 
or wrong, without thinking. Their lit- 
tle minds were free to think of the 
method of either improving the busi- 
ness or of causing a little deviltry if 
they wanted to, and it all depends on 
how you approach them as to what 
they put their minds to. 

The objectives of the human rela- 
tions approach, then, are to identify 
the employee as a participant and 
to enlist his job knowledge. How do 
we go about in getting a good start 
in obtaining this objective? The em- 
ployee is quite naturally nervous 
whenever an engineer or a supervisor 
sits down and prepares flow charts 
and starts asking all sorts of silly ques- 
tions. The employee should have ad- 
vance notice of such impending action 
so she is not subjected to a sudden 
surprise. Our chances of success are 
assured by setting the stage by a few 
remarks about the employee’s job 
knowledge and how important it is 
to your success of improving the meth- 
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ods. You should make these remarks in 
advance so the employee has a day 
to plan her part in the interview 
and to wear her best clothes; this is 
important in dealing with women, It 
is important to avoid situations that 
offend people. 

We have mentioned this business of, 
“Can't you see how much more ef- 
ficient it would be if you did so and 
so?” I dislike the implication, in other 
words. This implies the thought that 
the employee is not clearly saying 
her thoughts. It is better to say, 
“Didn’t you say that?” Or, “Again, 
let’s see if I undestand your point.” 
Or, “Now, did I get that right?’ Such 
things as that are much more grace- 
ful methods of handling people. 

Another example of a poor ap- 
proach is to jump to a conclusion. 
This is a common and irritating tactic 
on the part of people with superior 
minds and quick mental processes. 
Quite often these people jump to the 
wrong conclusions anyway. Then the 
employee is faced with the task of 
disagreeing with the supervisor or the 
engineer, and after a certain number 
of these disagreeable episodes the em- 
ployee says, “I am tired of trying to 
straighten this guy out. Let him en- 
joy his ignorance. He is hopeless any- 
way.” Be careful not to jump to con- 
clusions. 

It is much kinder to avoid placing 
such unpleasant tasks upon the em- 
ployee’s shoulders, and it is more 
profitable to avoid going on in un- 
enlightened ignorance. 

I would like to conclude with a few 
remarks on the importance of human 
reaction in discussing the payment for 
certain types of work such as clerical 


work. Henry Ford once remarked that 
the best method of payment was the 
regular daily wage relying on the in- 
centive of the rightminded people to 
do the right thing, and this is quite 
a contrast to incentive types of pay- 
ment and piece work. 

The problem is to harness this 
spring of incentive. To do this it is 
necessary that we eliminate confusion, 
and we have discussed the techniques 
of doing this, and we have called it 
the application of industrial engineer- 
ing. It is a very important subject. It 
is really quite vital to our attempts 
to get along in the world, to give a 
better product at least pricewise, But 
it is not the entire story. The techni- 
cal approach of industrial engineer- 
ing will not produce a panacea for 
the problems of industry. It is an in- 
gredient but not the complete for- 
mula for obtaining the enthusiasm, 
the initiative, and loyalty of employees, 
You have to earn these things by giv- 
ing the employees a sense of useful- 
ness and importance by a really sin- 
cere recognition of their right to re- 
spect, to dignity, and to treatment as 
human beings. 

I would urge you not to overlook 
the human relations approach in your 
search for increased productivity. It 
is profitable, and in addition to that, 
it makes people very happy. Thank 
you very much. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Triay and Mr. Car- 
rabino. I am sure that we will go away 
from here today with a realization 
that we can learn a great deal from 
these industrial engineers. You never 
think of industrial engineering prin- 
ciples being applied to a law library, 
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but I am sure today the fact that they 
have application has been demon- 
strated to all of you. I think the meth- 
ods and the approach to work sim- 
plication as set forth by Mr. Carra- 
bino, the application and then the 
human relations factor as presented 
by Mr. Triay are some things that we 
want to take with us and use in our 
jobs every day when we get home. 
I want to thank you again for a won- 
derful job. 

Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the pro- 
ceedings were recessed to 1:30 o’clock. 

After a visit to the Law School and 
the Law Library, the Convention par- 
ticipants assembled for a_ catered 
luncheon and informal remarks of 
welcome by Dean Dale L. Coffman in 
the Reading Room of the Law Li- 
brary. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
July 8, 1953 


The Sixth General Session convened 
at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, California, on July 8, 1953, 
at 1:30 p.m., Mr. Forrest S. Drum- 
mond, President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Our first or- 
der of business this afternoon will be 
the resolution concerning the increase 
in dues which was brought up by the 
Law Library Journal Committee in 
connection with the deficit financing 
of the Journal. 

The other day I asked Mr. Stern if 
he would prepare a resolution that 
we could act on today. Do you have 
it ready? 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Mr. WILLIAM B. STERN: Yes. As you 
know, the By-Laws have to be amended 
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in order to raise the membership dues, 
and the drafted resolution reads as 
follows: 

RESOLVED That Article I, Section 
2 of the By-Laws, be amended as fol- 
lows: 


1. Subsection (a) shall read: 
a. Active members. The annual 
dues of active members shall be $8.00. 


. Subsection (b) shall read: 

b. Institutional members. The an- 
nual dues of institutional members 
shall be based upon the number of 
full time persons doing work of a 
professional character employed by 
such institutional members, accord- 
ing to the following scale: 

(1) Libraries having not more than 
two full time persons in their em- 
ploy doing work of a professional 
character shall pay $16.00. 

(2) Libraries having more than two 
full time persons in their employ 
doing work of a professional charac- 
ter shall pay annual dues at the rate 
of $8.00 for each such person on 
their staffs, provided, however, that 
no library shall be required to pay 
dues in excess of $80.00 per year in 
order to enjoy the full privileges of 
an institutional member. 

Such persons on the staff of an 
institutional member as are desig- 
nated by the librarian and for whom 
the institutional member has paid 
$8.00 each as its annual dues shall be 
entitled to active membership in the 
Association without payment of in- 
dividual dues. 

3. Subsection (c) shall read: 
c. Associate members. The annual 


dues of associate members shall be 
$20.00. 


no 


As you can see the only changes 
are changes in the figures of mem- 
bership. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: 
move it be accepted? 


Do you 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT ELLIoTr: I move 
that it be accepted. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: You move 
that this resolution of increasing the 
dues $1.00 per member and $5.00 on 
associate members as read by Mr. 
Stern be adopted? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ELLIoTT: Yes. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Is there a 
second? 

Mr. Hill seconded the motion. This 
is an amendment to the By-Laws and 
requires a two-thirds vote. Does any- 
one wish to speak on this question? I 
know Julius Marke said the other day 
that NYU would not like it. I am sure 
that some other places may not like 
it. Bear in mind that it is only one 
dollar per person except for associates. 

Mr. Cuarces A. McNass: I would 
like to speak to the affirmative of this 
motion. I come from the Chicago Bar 
Association which has always sup- 
ported at least four or five institu- 
tional members, and we have always 
included in our list two of our of- 
ficers who actually have little or noth- 
ing to do with our library. We have 
felt that this was a good and worthy 
cause, and there isn’t any reason why 
a dollar should make any difference in 
our feelings in regard to this, because 
we supported the raise when it went 
from five to seven dollars and added 
an extra member to our list. 

My own personal reaction is that, 
ol course, it is in line with the times 
and that the cost of producing our 
Journal is rapidly going up and prob- 
ably is not going to recede in the fu- 
ture. I would like to say that some of 
you may not have had the benefit of 
Mr. Stern’s plans as to how much 
improvement he was planning for the 


Journal, but I would like to go on 
record as saying that, if he can pro- 
duce at least half of his prospective 
improvement for the cost of a dollar, 
it will be certainly well worth it. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you. 

Mr. Ervin H. Potitack: Mr. Drum- 
mond, I should like to suggest that the 
clause (c) which Mr, Stern just read, 
be deferred and that we not vote on 
that today since there are additional 
changes that will have to be made 
in line with other resolutions which 
are in contemplation. So, if we could 
postpone clause (c) until Friday 
morning, I presume, it would facili- 
tate matters, 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Do you with- 
draw that from your motion? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ELLIoTT: I accept 
that. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Do you ac- 
cept, Mr. Hill, just withdrawing 
clause (c)? 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitx: I will accept 
the amendment. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Mr. Pollack. Any other discussion? 

Mr. Ernest H. Breuer: I presume 
you all know that for the past two 
years I have had more than passing 
interest in the subjects of member- 
ship, and without prolonging the dis- 
cussion too much I urge you to pass 
the resolution. If you examine the 
budgets of any organizations, you will 
find that sometimes they have doubled 
and trebled, and I don’t think our 
association should be any exception. 
Costs have increased, and I don’t 
think anyone will feel too badly about 
the extra dollar or the other part of 
the resolution that may increase the 
membership. 
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Mr. CuHarces A. McNass: I would 
like to ask a question. We also sub- 
scribe to one copy of the Law Library 
Journal which has nothing to do 
with the membership. Is the price 
for that to be increased in accordance 
with this? Does it take a By-Law 
change to do that? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: The Execu- 
tive Board voted to increase the sub- 
scription price of the Journal by $1.00. 
That doesn’t take a vote here. 

Mr. CHARLES A. McNaAss: 
derstand. 

Mr. MicHaeEL S. PuUCHER: Being on 
the Membership Committee last year, 
I had encountered some experience 
which does not benefit this Associa- 
tion. Among some of our membership 
prospects there are some which have 
only one person in the library, and 
as an institr.tional member the dues 
would be $14.00. Therefore, I had 
difficulties in interesting those pros- 
pects to join this association. I think 
that we should take that under con- 
sideration that we in New York State 
will have an opportunity of bringing 
those people into the Association. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Pucher. We have dis- 
cussed that at some length before 
in the Executive Board, and I think 
Mr. Breuer is well aware of that other 
side of the problem. We still have 
very reasonable dues for an organiza- 
tion of our character. Those of the 
Libraries Association § are 


I un- 


Special 


$10.00. We certainly are aware of that 
problem, however. 

Does anyone else wish to discuss 
this? If not, when we vote we have 
to make a careful count. First of all, 
we have to count how many people 
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are here today and then whether two- 
thirds of you vote in favor of this. 
Are there any people here who are 
not members, any guests, so we won't 
count you in? Non-members and as- 
sociate members should not be counted 
in. All those in favor of this amend- 
ment please raise your hands. (Hands) 
All those opposed raise your hands. 
(Two hands) The motion is carried. 
It is so ordered. The By-Laws are so 
amended. 

The Special Committee on Publica- 
tions sent in an additional report. 
Miss Scarborough, the Chairman of 
that Committee, has done a fine job, in 
fact, the whole Committee has. 

The report reads as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS 


In order to give the members of the 
Association some idea of the procedures 
followed in compiling the various bib- 
liographies which have been initiated by 
the Special Committee on Publications, 
the following information is submitted as 
a supplement to the Annual Report. 

Current Publications in Legal and Re- 
lated Fields, issued monthly except for 
June, July and August, was launched in 
April 1953 as a supplementary service to 
the Current Publications section in the 
Law Library Journal. This is a non-profit 
publication. It was estimated that the 
cost would be covered by a yearly sub- 
scription price of $3.75 on the basis of 150 
subscriptions. Mr. Fred B. Rothman, of 
New York, is acting as Business Manager, 
handling subscriptions and defraying ex- 
penses. 

All materials of a permanent character 
appearing in this monthly list will be 
carried in the Current Publications section 
of the Law Library Journal. Supplements, 
pocket-parts, etc. will appear in the 
monthly list only. Items in the monthly 
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list are carried by author or title only, 
whereas beginning with the August 1953 
issue, the Current Publications section in 
the Law Library Journal will carry the 
items by subject only. 

Current Publications in Legal and Re- 
lated Fields is an outgrowth of the two 
lists formerly issued by the Duke Uni- 
versity and Northwestern University law 
libraries. It is compiled by Miss Katharine 
B. Day of Duke University who handles 
the English and Colonial materials, Miss 
Dorothy Scarborough of Northwestern 
University who handles those materials 
issued in the United States, and Miss 
Pauline A. Carleton of Ohio State Uni- 
versity Law Library who compiles the 
supplemental materials. 

Information concerning new publica- 
tions is gathered from all sources avail- 
able: bibliographical tools, accession lists, 
book reviews and advertisements in pe- 
riodicals, announcements of new books, 
etc. Probably the source of most impor- 
tance to us is direct notification by pub- 
lishers, because of the accuracy and 
promptness of the information. A fairly 
representative response has been received 
from the publishers. These include law 
book publishers, university presses and 
publishers in foreign countries. We are 
particularly grateful to those who by 
means of special forms automatically give 
us the necessary information with regard 
to all of their new publications. It is 
hoped that as the work progresses, we will 
have the complete cooperation of pub- 
lishers issuing materials pertinent to our 
field. 

This monthly list is prepared at North- 
western University Law School. Its staff 
and processing facilities have been of 
great assistance in the preparation of the 
publication. Mr. Rothman furnishes ad- 
dressed envelopes stamped for mailing. 
The number of subscriptions is growing 
and it seems now that the proceeds will 
cover the costs. Special thanks should be 
given Mr. Rothman for his generous offer 
to assume the business management of 
the publication. Without his help it is 
doubtful that Current Publications in 


Legal and Related Fields would have been 
launched. 

As has been indicated, the Current 
Publications section of the Law Library 
Journal is made up from the same ma- 
terials as gathered for the monthly list. 
Miss Jean Ashman and Miss Scarborough 
work together in assigning subject head- 
ings, attempting to follow as closely as 
possible those headings used in the Index 
to Legal Periodicals. Where no suitable 
ones are found, Library of Congress forms 
are usually followed. Many times it is 
necessary to assign headings without being 
able to examine the publication, although 
assistance may often be available from 
book reviews, Library of Congress cards 
or bibliographies. 

The Checklist of Current Federal and 
State Publications first appearing in the 
Law Library Journal in May 1953, is a 
revision and enlargement of the former 
Checklist. It is compiled by William D. 
Murphy, Librarian of Kirkland, Fleming, 
Green, Martin and Ellis in Chicago. He 
has carried on extensive correspondence 
with librarians in establishing in each 
state a source of information for the 
Checklist, and has received very good 
cooperation. There is every reason to 
believe that as the work progresses the 
Checklist will reflect the status of publi- 
cations in this field as of the date car- 
ried on each Checklist. 

Some of the publishers have very kindly 
submitted information concerning new 
issues of continuations to Miss Scar- 
borough. This information is sent to Mr. 
Murphy and incorporated in the Check- 
list. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that publishers were asked to 
send all information to Miss Scarborough 
in order to simplify their procedures. 

It should be emphasized that these 
services, being very new, are still in the 
experimental stage and that we are con- 
stantly trying to improve them and make 
them more complete. The monthly list of 
Current Publications will be divided into 
two sections beginning with the Septem- 
ber issue, supplementary materials to 
appear in the second section. Further 
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revision of items in the Checklist of Cur- 
rent State and Federal Publications is 
being considered in order to determine 
the mode of entry most useful in check- 
ing the list. Helpful suggestions for im- 
proving the services have been received. 
Some could not be adopted because of 
space limitations or the time element in- 
volved. 

The Chairman of the Committee 
wishes to thank her Committee members 
and all of those who have cooperated 
in making it possible to issue the bib- 
liographies mentioned. They could not 
have been published without the as- 
sistance of a great many people. The Com- 
mittee is indebted to the publishers who 
have sent notification of new materials. 
The librarians in Chicago have been most 
helpful in checking their files. Other li- 
brarians have sent accession lists and let- 
ters. Individual mention should be made 
of the advice received from Mr. Rothman, 
Miss Ashman and Mr. Roalfe. 

Respectfully submitted, 


DoroTHY SCARBOROUGH, Chairman 


Mr. Hill has informed me that 
there is no report from the Committee 
on Development and Coordination of 
Facilities for Legal Research. 

I will now call on the representative 
of our Association on the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on Microcards. Mr. Fiordalisi. 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
OF A.A.L.L. ON JOINT COM- 
MITTEE OF A.L.A. ON 
MICROCARDS 


Mr. Vincent E. Fiorpauisi: The 
Microcard Committee held an infor- 
mal meeting in Chicago in December, 
and at the meeting they were going 
to discuss two questions, a reconsidera- 
tion of the necessity or advisability 
of inserting a hole in library micro- 
cards and a consideration of two pos- 
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sible changes in the executive set-up 
and make-up of the committee. 

I was unable to attend the Chicago 
meeting, but I have been informed 
that both questions were linked with 
much larger problems and that as a 
result no definitive action was taken; 
both of the questions will be discussed 
at a meeting in the early part of the 
fall in New York. At that time I ex- 
pect to attend if I am still the repre- 
sentative of the Association. 

The only other item apart from the 
general progress in the development 
of microcards is the fact that in the 
last Microcard Bulletin there is a 
report that the Towlsey Publications 
were taken over by the Microcard 
Foundation. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Now the 
Committee on Cataloging, Mr. Pol- 
lack. Do you have the report with 
you? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CATALOGING 

Mr. Ervin H. Powvack: I will just 
add a few words to what has appeared 
in the mimeographed report. We had 
hopes that the Cataloging Committee 
could meet at this session. However, 
we do not have a quorum; hence, we 
could not have the meeting. I might 
in a preliminary manner indicate 
what has been done by the Commit- 
tee to date. Dr. Werner Ellinger has 
prepared the working papers relating 
to the Committee work. These papers 
are geared to the ALA cataloging 
rules, 

Werner has acted as Reporter of 
the Committee, and I should paren- 
thetically state here that he has done 
not only a superb job but a very for- 
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midable one in the preparation of 
these working papers, the preparation 
of procedural rules, and the working 
out of a questionnaire for the use of 
the Committee members which were 
keyed to the ALA rules. 

I think we owe him a great debt 
of gratitude for his excellent, con- 
scientious efforts. We plan in order 
to accelerate our operation to meet 
in August or September of this year. 
The Committee hopes to reconcile 
such differences as have been punctu- 
ated in the report, and the answers 
to the questions that have been sent 
out. It is hoped, therefore, that we will 
be able to present a tentative draft 
which, of course, will be the effort of 
the members of the Committee and 
Werner Ellinger at our next meeting 
in Miami. 

We have only one recommendation 
to make at this time, and that is in 
order to expedite the work of the 
Committee and to permit its continua- 
tion without interruption that the per- 
sonnel of the Committee remain as it 
presently is. I personally should like 
to thank the members of the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Ellinger for their 
cooperation and their splendid work. I 
move that this report be accepted and 
filed, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you. 
Do I hear a second? 

Seconded by Mr. Tibbetts. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Pollack. You are 
doing a great job with a very impor- 
tant Committee and one that has a 
lot of hard work. May I have a show 
of hands? All in favor of accepting 
the report? (Hands) The motion is 
carried. 

Now, I would like to call on Helen 


Newman as our representative on the 
Committee for the Protection of Cul- 
tural and Scientific Resources. Do you 
have a report, Miss Newman? 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF A.A.L.L. ON THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF CULTURAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES 

Miss HELEN NEWMAN: The third 
meeting of this Committee was held 
in the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on May 22, 1953. We 
were represented by Miss Dorothy 
Allport, the Librarian of the U. S. 
Court of Military Appeals. I had to 
attend the annual meeting of the Ju- 
dicial Council. The purpose of the 
Committee is to advise institutions 
with respect to the type of material 
which should be preserved and the 
methods of doing it. Now, at the 
present time the Committee is con- 
sidering eight items, and when it 
meets again in the fall we will per- 
haps be able to show some progress 
in these eight fields. There is a ques- 
tion of criteria for the selection of 
institutions, criteria for the selection 
of materials, large-scale research col- 
lections in other large libraries, the 
question of universal versus subject 
collections, the financial support, pub- 
lic relations, and the procedure for 
improving communications systems. 

I, therefore, submit the report not 
as I have read it but in the form sub- 
mitted by Miss Allport who was our 
representative at the meeting. I move 
that it be received. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you, 
Miss Newman. Does anyone care to 
second that motion? 
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Mr. Riggs seconded the motion. 
Any discussion? All those in favor of 
receiving this report please raise your 
hand. (Hands) It is carried, and it is 
so ordered. We are actually ahead of 
schedule, and one thought came to 
my mind as Mr. Pollack was report- 
ing. Some of us have received papers 
during the past year on the develop- 
ments of a part of the K classification. 
I wondered whether anyone would 
like a discussion on that. How do you 
feel about it? I see a few heads nod- 
ding yes. I think we can get Mr. El- 
linger to say something on the K 
classification. Are you willing to do 
that, Mr. Ellinger? I don’t mean to 
discuss the breakdown of it but just 
what is going on. 

Mr. WERNER ELLINGER: In 1949, a 
Committee of the Library of Con- 
gress was appointed consisting of two 
representatives each of the Law Li- 
brary, the Reference Department and 
the Processing Department to discuss 
the framework for the law classifica- 
tion, defining its scope and exclusive- 
ness which was important in view of 
the fact that the present scheme of the 
Library of Congress classification cov- 
ers large areas of substantive law in 
classes other than K, a fact which has 
made the present classification scheme 
of questionable value for law libraries. 

The committee prepared a tenta- 
tive report and submitted it in May, 
1949 to a joint two-day meeting of the 
Committee of the Library of Congress 
and the Committee on Cooperation 
with the Library of Congress of this 
association. The report was accepted 
by the two committees and submitted 
to the Detroit meeting and accepted 
there. At the present, we have an ad- 
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visory committee of six members, three 
each from the Law Library and the 
Subject Cataloging Division, with Mr. 
Leo LaMontagne as chairman. This 
committee meets from time to time to 
discuss problems which arise in the 
course of the work on the classifica- 
tion, and to assist in general in the 
development of the scheme. 

The 1949 report has formed the 
framework within which the Library 
of Congress plans to develop Class K. 
Of course, it is the report which only 
defines the scope and inclusiveness. It 
does not define details. All I can do 
on it, is limited by the lack of funds 
at the Library of Congress, so that the 
work of the staff which usually accom- 
panies the development of a classifica- 
tion scheme can not be performed at 
this point. 

What I have done so far, is develop- 
ing a theoretical outline, that is, an 
outline of the topics which we ex- 
pect to have accommodated in the 
classification scheme without trying 
to eliminate topics which may not be 
represented or which perhaps may 
not need a separate place in the classi- 
fication, and without attempts to in- 
sert areas to special topics. 

The scheme is an inventory of ten- 
tatively arranged topics and with nu- 
merous alternatives on which we wish 
to get advice from those who receive 
the scheme, and with certain group- 
ings of topics that can be arranged 
with almost equal justification in one 
large area or the other. 

In accordance with the wishes of 
the Law Library, we have started with 
an outline in foreign law since it is 
felt that the Anglo-American material 
is under good control. Another rea- 
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son is that there is greater agreement 
on the traditional patterns into which 
civil law systems fall than has been 
reached so far in the field of Anglo- 
American law. 

Since March of this year we have 
issued two working papers, a rather 
substantial one on German law which 
may appear somewhat formidable in 
its detail but which may be reduced 
to a smaller size later on. It is some- 
what formidable since it encompasses 
the whole field of law as represented 
in any jurisdiction, whereas classifica- 
tion systems for other subjects start 
with the subject matter and are then 
subdivided locally—a form of subdi- 
vision which does not have to be ex- 
pressed in the scheme, but may be 
expressed in tables. We hope that the 
present scheme can with certain modi- 
fications serve as a model or master 
scheme for other jurisdictions. 

The second paper is on Roman law. 
We sent these two schemes to a se- 
lected list of libraries and to individ- 
uals particularly interested in foreign 
law and some additional copies of 
the Roman law outline to some Ro- 
man Law scholars. If any of you who 
are not at present on the mailing 
list are interested in receiving copies, 
I am sure you can receive them by 
writing to the Chief of the Subject 
Cataloging Division at the Library 
of Congress, Mr. Richard S. Angell. 
Only a hundred copies were made be- 
cause it is not expected that there 
will be a big demand. But if any of 
you want to receive copies, I am sure 
that you can do so. 

I, of course, should warn you that 
the classification is not ready to be 
used, and there may be many changes 
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to come, changes which may be neces- 
sary in the course of time and as the 
result of criticism which we receive 
and which we most cordially invite 
you to submit. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. JuLius MARKE: What is your 
projected timetable? I am referring 
to the classification system especially 
and particularly the Anglo-American 
one. 

Mr. WERNER ELLINGER: I have to 
refuse to answer the question on the 
basis of possible self-incrimination. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Appropria- 
tions are the big item. 

Mr. Lawrence Keitt: It will de- 
pend on the money being available 
for people to work on it. Congress 
had a chance to appropriate $350,000 
for classification K three or four years 
ago, and it didn’t appropriate it. The 
Library proper out of which salaries 
are to be paid for this work, received 
a cut just about three weeks ago by 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
When they have cuts they don’t take 
on new jobs. I think that is self-evi- 
dent. So, the answer to your question 
is simple. We don’t know when Con- 
gress will see fit to give us the appro- 
priation to do the job. 

Mr. JuLius Marke: It is possible 
that this organization could take ac- 
tion? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I know that 
the two of you have the same idea, 
that we ought to pass a resolution 
in favor of the development of Classi- 
fication K, because so many law libra- 
ries are waiting for it. 

Mr. Jutius MARKE: That’s right. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: At the Los 
Angeles County Law Library, we had 
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the feeling that it would be pretty far 
off and adjusted the Benyon Class K 
to our needs. If the Library of Con- 
gress class K had been coming out in 
a short time, we would have waited 
for it. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: What is the 
status of the appropriation, Mr, Keitt? 

Mr. LAwrENCE KertT: It is before 
the Senate. There is supposed to be a 
hearing on it this week. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: Have the com- 
mittees reported? 

Mr. LAwreENCE Keitt: Not that I 
know of. They had not last Friday 
when I was in Washington. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hii: I think it 
would have to be rushed through. Our 
Association has already memorialized 
Congress for bibliographical purposes 
and the State Law Index. The same 
has been done by the Special Libraries 
Association and the National Council 
of Library Associations, but it might 
be a good time to urge this particular 
job at this time. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I think we 
all have as big an interest in this as in 
the State Law Index. Certainly, we are 
vitally interested in both of them. 
Does anyone care to make a motion? 

Mr. JuLtus Marke: I make a mo- 
tion that in light of the tremendous 
interest and vital importance of the 
law libraries of this country in the 
development of a classification scheme 
in law which is to be applied in law 
libraries, it is the sense of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries and 
it is hereby resolved that the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged 
to appropriate sufficient funds to al- 
low the final completion of this proj- 
ect. I guess that will have to be edited. 
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Mr. WILLIAM B. STERN: I second 
the motion but suggest that the Exe- 
cutive Board submit the resolution in 
final form. 

Mr. JuLius Marke: That is proper. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Mr. Stern 
seconded the motion. Is there any dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. Sipney B. HiLv: May I speak 
to this just a iittle bit further? I am 
not certain, but I believe law is the 
only subject field which has not been 
classified. I wonder if that might not 
be pointed out in the resolution. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: That resolu- 
tion should also include a statement 
to the effect that K is the only part 
of the whole Library of Congress classi- 
fication which has not been broken 
down. 

Mr. Jutius MaRKE: A point well 
taken. I will accept that. 

Mr. JouHN C. Leary: A question of 
information. Could Mr. Keitt tell us 
if the budget as originally presented 
by the Library of Congress included 
sufhicient funds? 

Mr. LAwreENCE Keittr: This year, 
no. It did three years ago, but not 
this year. 

Mr. JOHN C, Leary: I am rather 
doubtful of the efficacy of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Lawrence Keitt: This budget 
is gone. This resolution would have 
no effect other than for the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: In_ other 
words, by next year it would be too 
late for that to be done. 

Mr. JouN C. Leary: I understood 
you wished to wire the Committee. 

Mr. LAwreNcE Keitt: I think, if 
the hearing were held on schedule, if 
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the Senate hearing was held on Mon- 
day—they don’t always hold them 
when they are scheduled—but I am 
sure that it is too late for this year. 

Mr. Jutius Marke: Is it possible 
to have a special appropriation? 

Mr. Lawrence Keitr: But one 
thing that should be clearly under- 
stood is that neither the Library of 
Congress nor the Librarian or myself 
can wave a wand and get this money. 
It is a hard job to get Congress to ap- 
propriate half a million dollars which 
is necessary to put this scheme into 
effect in the Library of Congress. I 
think approaching it from the stand- 
point of having men like Ellinger 
work on the development of the classi- 
fication in the preliminary stage, that 
is something else. But as far as actually 
putting the pressure on, why, that is 
tough! 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Would it be 
helpful to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to that Committee? 

Mr. Lawrence Keitt: I think it 
would. I work with the Committee 
all the time; I am sure it would be. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: What is the 
full title of the Committee? 

Mr. LAWRENCE Keitr: Committee 
on the Facilities of the Law Library 
of Congress. The Chairman is Newell 
W. Ellison. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: What about 
the Association of American Law 
Schools? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: We just sent 
them a copy of our resolution on the 
Survey. The American Bar Associa- 
tion Committee is the one that gets 
action out of Congress. 

Mr. Lawrence Keitt: I would say 
largely as a result of this Committee's 


efforts we got three positions for the 
American Law Section. But that hasn’t 
come out of the Library budget which 
includes the Law Library apart from 
the Processing Department and the 
Administrative Department. They de- 
creased that appropriation. The total 
appropriation is at the present, as far 
as I know, decreased; yet, they say, 
“You install these three positions.” 
They have to be paid out of the re- 
duced budget. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: That has 
happened before. 

Mr. LawreENcE KeittT: That is an 
old method. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. STERN: I would also 
suggest that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Librarian of Congress. 

I had a recent conference with Mr. 
Angell of that Library, and I think 
he and Mr. Cronin would be quite 
interested in knowing of the interest 
of our Association in this matter, and 
it might be helpful in getting work 
done on a more intensified scale if 
this Association would express our in- 
terest in this matter. 

Mr. LAawreENcE Keitt: They know 
of the interest of this Association. It 
is very well known to them. I think it 
is never a bad idea to send a refresher, 
but Cronin and Clapp, who is now 
Acting Librarian, know very well what 
the Association is doing. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. STERN: They are 
very sympathetic. 

Mr. Lawrence Keitt: Everybody is 
sympathetic. All you have to do is 
get the money. That seems to be the 
trouble, 

Miss MARGARET E. CoONAN: May I 
suggest that when the Secretary sends 
out a resolution to the Librarian of 
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Congress that she also reminds them 
of the resolution about the State Law 
Index, because at the time I was Sec- 
retary I sent it to the Library of Con- 
gress, and we didn’t get an acknowl- 
edgement. It may have been an over- 
sight. 

Mr. LAwReENCE KeiTT: I am sure 
it must have been. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Mr. Hill has 
recently sent another communication 
to the Library of Congress on the State 
Law Index. 

Mr. WERNER ELLINGER: I would like 
to add one word in support of the 
idea of sending a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the American Bar Association. 
The 1949 report was incorporated in 
the St. Louis preceedings of the ABA 
at least in part which should testify 
to the interest of that organization. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I think our 
resolution has been moved and sec- 
onded. You seem to have discussed 
the situation thoroughly. All those in 
favor say “aye”. (Ayes) Opposed? (No 
response) It is carried unanimously. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

Whereupon, at 2:30 p.m., the pro- 
ceedings were adjourned to July 9, 
1953, at 9:30 a.m, 

The Convention participants re- 
turned to the Hotel Statler in Los An- 
geles via Beverly Hills by chartered 
bus. 

A Cocktail Party, sponsored by the 
Carswell Co., Ltd., took place in the 
Hotel Statler between 6:30 and 7:30 
p.m. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
July 8, 1953 


The Annual Banquet took place in 
Los Angeles, California, at the Hotel 
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Statler on July 8, 1953, at 8:30 p.m., 
with Mr. Sidney B. Hill as Toast. 
master. 

Mr. Sipney B. HI: In an ordinary 
meeting of this Association I would 
greet you simply as “Fellow Libra- 
rians and Guests”, but this has not 
been an ordinary meeting for those 
of us who have come to California. 
I don’t believe this has even been an 
ordinary meeting for Californians, 
Therefore, such a simple salutation 
will not do. Ever since I have been 
here it has bothered me. I didn’t know 
how I was going to reach you or start 
this proceeding. Ever since I have 
been here, every waking minute I 
have either been greeted or treated. 

Everything has been done that any 
local committee could do for our 
comfort, our pleasure, and our cul- 
tural advantage. We have learned 
much. We owe that to Mr. Drum- 
mond and his staff and the Local Ar- 
rangement Committee. 

We have been having a wonderful 
time, and a great deal of it is due to 
people who played host to us. To- 
night our host for that wonderful 
cocktail party was, I believe, the Cars- 
well Company of Canada and particu- 
larly that our congenial hosts were 
that smiling individual, Bob Brown, 
and that other smiling host, Bill Hib- 
bitt. 

Our dinner this evening as on so 
many other occasions, is sponsored by 
the West Publishing Company. For 
many years we had a representative 
of the West Publishing Company who 
was always here at those dinners, but 
they made an Editor-in-Chief out of 
him and they thought he better work 
for a year or two to find out what 
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his job is about; but he is here to- 
night, Mr. Henry J. Brandt. 

I had no idea of calling upon any 
man to take the first bow before you 
ladies. I see I made a mistake; I think 
we should have consulted Emily Post 
about it. I think Bill is responsible 
for it because he is so fond of the 
ladies. He put two beautiful women 
down on my right together, Mrs. 
Robert Brown and Helen Drummond. 
We will bypass Henry this time, and 
on his left is Mrs. Hill. And I am 
going to bypass the President. Presi- 
dents don’t amount to much in this 
day and age, just the people that 
work for them. Next comes our Presi- 
dent-Elect, Lucille Elliott. I don’t 
know just where Marian Gallagher 
comes in this when I said ‘“President- 
Elect”. But what do we call Marian 
Gallagher down there? She is going 
to be President following Lucille El- 
liott. Forrest Drummond says she is 
a President-Elect-Elect. That is a new 
ruling. 

Many years ago I met a very en- 
tertaining young lady, she is still a 
young lady, Miss Dorothea Blender, 
President of the National Women 
Lawyers Association. On the far left 
is Mrs. Henry J. Brandt. 

There are always those who do 
everything. Bill Stern has been scur- 
rying around and watching everything 
and does a wonderful job. 

There are others that we haven't 


seen running around like Bill that al- 
ways do a marvelous job for you ef- 
ficiently and quietly, There is one 
of those individuals here on Mr. 
Drummond's staff and has been work- 
ing with Bill down there. They robbed 


him from me. I would like to have 
Dave Schwam take a bow. 

I realize that a lot of you have 
other things you would like to do to- 
night, but we are going to keep you 
here a little while, and are not even 
going to allow you to listen to the 
treat yet that you have in store. There 
are a few other people here that I 
would like to introduce that have 
been with the Association a long time. 
They are all Past Presidents of the 
Association. The first one was a char- 
ter member. He was President of the 
Association back in 1922 and ’23. He 
was Editor of the Law Library Journal 
in 1918, along in that period, many, 
many years Secretary of the State Bar 
Association of Wisconsin, actually I 
would say the dean of law librarians 
of the United States and Canada. Will 
you kindly rise, Gilson Glasier? 

There is another man that has done 
so much for this Association that 
was President of this Association back 
in 1935 and ’36. After that resolu- 
tion electing one of our members a 
life member the other day because 
of what he had done for the Associa- 
tion I was almost fearful they were 
going to name Bob Roalfe that in- 
dividual. Bob, will you take a bow, 
please? 

Then unfortunately I came along 
into this. But in order to get what 
followed me you had to take me. 
Bernita Davies followed me. I was 
afraid they were going to elect B. to 
that life membership, too, for all she 
has done. Another one of our members 
that has been a member a long time 
and was President of this Association, 
worked on so many committees for 
the Association, I just could not enu- 
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merate them—Laurie H. Riggs. Then 
there came one that in work, reputa- 
tion, energy, counselling eclipsed us 
all—Helen Newman. Of course, we 
can't forget, although we just have 
been having such a great time here, 
the fun and the good meeting we had 
up in Toronto when George John- 
ston was President. 

I think so much of the West I can’t 
keep it off my mind. Our leader here 
at this convention and our President 
has done a marvelous job. He is For- 
rest Drummond. Forrest is going to be 
a leader in the law library profession 
for many years to come. I am proud 
to say that I was associated with For- 
rest a few years back in New York. 

Everything is colossal out here, 
everything has been so surprising, 
everything has been done in such a 
hurry, such magnitude that I have 
given some thought wondering why. 
I have come to the conclusion that 
the Sunkist State of California is flow- 
ering to maturity in the volcanic ashes 
of the ages. Some of her citizens have 
flowered to maturity. One of these 
citizens is going to speak to us to- 
night. Just like so many others of 
us he has been naturalized. He is a 
native son of the East having been 
born in Massachusetts in 1889. Like 
some others of us they didn’t allow 
him to remain in his native state 
very long. They shipped him off to the 
Klondike in Alaska. At an early age, 
I believe it must have been the age 
of 17—that must have been about 
1906—he tried to find gold in Alaska. 
Without having found gold he appar- 
ently thought he must find gold in 
some other form. So, he became a 
professional boxer, and you know, if 
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you don’t make good at boxing, you 
then think about studying law. 

He worked in law offices in the day 
time and studied law at night. He 
became admitted to the California 
Bar in 1911. Not satisfied with his 
career up to that time and still having 
to make a living, he became a sales- 
man, and in three years he became 
the President of the Consolidated 
Sales Company, in 1918. I don’t know 
what happened about that job. Per- 
haps he didn’t like being President. 
There isn’t anything that he has done 
at which he hasn’t been successful. 

But, at any rate, he went back to 
the practice of law, and I believe ever 
since that time he has been the cham- 
pion of the underdog. Still not satis- 
fied with his career, he wrote a short 
story in 1920. Then, he really had 
mapped out a career. Since then he 
has written a million words a year. 
He has written so many articles and 
so many books he can’t even remem- 
ber what he wrote. He has become 
the most famous mystery story writer 
in the United States. 

He wasn’t satisfied with that. So, 
he went to China and he studied the 
Chinese language in 1933. He has writ- 
ten radio scripts, he has acted. He has 
a three or four hundred acre ranch 
here in California, and that makes 
hiin a cowpoke, It is a pretty busy 
place. I understand he has four sec- 
retaries down there. I don’t know 
what he does with four secretaries on 
a ranch, but I understand he has 
them down there. Maybe that is part 
of the mystery. 

Even more mysterious than that, he 
has lived in Honolulu and the South 
Seas. You begin to realize that you 
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are going to listen to quite a man. 
But he does one thing that bothers 
me a bit, and that is not his fishing 
but his hunting with a bow and ar- 
row. Can you imagine? He has been 
a salesman, a bow and arrow hunter, 
a lawyer, a mystery writer, a student 
of Chinese language, a student of hu- 
man nature. I don’t think there is 
any of us who has not heard of the 
“Court of Last Resort’. I don’t think 
there is any of us that doesn’t know 
that he is one of the most sought after 
dinner speakers in America. But he 
has also been a traveler in other 
directions. He made one trip down 
to Mexico some 1200 miles, and he 
produced from that trip The Land 
of Short Shadows. 1 don’t think he 
is going to talk to us about Mexicans 
tonight, but, if he would talk to us 
about Mexicans, he certainly would 
entertain us for hours. 

But still more important than that, 
our speaker has done something that 
few of us ever do: he has given con- 
siderable time to the hard task of 
thinking. Our speaker has done more 
than that. He has made others think. 
In his work in the field of criminology, 
in attempting to right wrongs where 
mistakes have been made in our courts, 
he has become famous and fabulous. 

I don’t know know whether he 
thinks that law is a science or whether 
law is just a social science or whether 
law is sociological jurisprudence, but, 
at any rate, I give you Mr. Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner who is going to address 
us, 

Mr. ERLE STANLEY GARDNER: After 
a build-up like that I hate to stand 
up for fear I will fall flat on my face. 
[ am interested in hearing these com- 


ments of our former fellow Easterners 
on the country of their naturalization. 
We always do impress them when we 
get them out here. 

You know talking about thinking 
I have been very much interested in 
sitting here talking to Mr. Hill about 
some of the things this Association is 
doing, realizing something of what 
is happening and what is going on 
with you folks. Probably the greatest 
thing that a lawyer needs is the knowl- 
edge of law, and about the only place 
he can get it is either from a law 
library or listen to a judge while he 
is being rebuked. Those are the only 
two ways of learning law I ever found. 
I was down in Oklahoma about two 
or three months ago, A judge down 
there was telling about a case he had 
where he had been sitting in a court 
and the lawyer was quite an orator. 
He got up representing the plantiff 
and he started really passing out a 
fine line of oratory, and he began 
to wax eloquent. He started shaking 
his fist, and he called on all the deities, 
and he pulled the feathers out of the 
eagle’s tail. The judge liked that 
brand of oratory and he was nodding 
to beat the band. Finally after a half 
an hour of it the fellow sat down. 
The judge said, “Well, that was a 
very excellent presentation.” He said, 
“You have impressed the Court very 
much.” He said, “The Court is in- 
clined to agree with you.” The other 
lawyer stood up, “Just a moment, your 
Honor. I don’t want to interrupt, but 
if the Court is going to decide this 
case on noise, I would like to make 
a little.” 

I think some of them do once in a 
while. I graduated from the school 
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of hard knocks. I didn’t realize that 
Sid Hill has been reading some of 
my mail, but I guess he got hold of 
quite a stack of it. I probably have 
never been content with anything. I 
have always been kind of drifting 
around trying to find something new. 
When something ceases to interest me 
I stop doing it. I always look around 
for something else. 

I think law librarians should give 
me a lot of thanks because I have 
worn out more books in libraries than 
almost all the lawyers put together. 
They always had me studying. They 
always got me on the wrong side of 
the case, and I had to find a way of 
digging out, and it was quite a job. 
I used to pace the floor and go up 
to the library and pull things to pieces. 

I wanted to tell you folks just a little 
bit about what we have called for 
want of a better name our “Court of 
Last Resort”. It has been a rather in- 
teresting experiment in the practice 
of justice. It is expanding so fast 
that we can’t keep up with it. We can’t 
even realize where we are going. We 
started this four or five years ago 
with the idea that we would look into 
some of the cases of underdogs, peo- 
ple who had been wrongfully con- 
victed of crime but did not have any 
money. There were four or five things 
that we laid down as conditions. One 
of them was that they had to be. pen- 
niless; they had to have exhausted 
all their legal remedies; they had to 
be convicted of murder, because we 
didn’t have time to bother with any- 
thing but the most extreme cases; 
they had to be imprisoned for life; 
and usually we wanted to have cases 
where the time element had passed 
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on so that we could get a better per- 
spective and not be in a public hys- 
teria. 

In order to qualify with those con- 
ditions we had laid down, people had 
to have cases that were pretty tough, 
In other words, we were following a 
cold trail. We were working on cases 
that were pretty old. We found that 
there were very great handicaps, but 
in some cases we were able to dig 
in and prove to the satisfaction of 
the authorities what actually had hap- 
pened. There have not been too many 
of them. But those cases have been 
significant. I think one of the most sig- 
nificant things that we have encount- 
ered is the attitude of the public. It 
has made me very optimistic in re- 
gard to our background of thinking 
in the United States of America. 

When we started, every wise editor 
in New York City laughed. They said 
that any popular magazine that tried 
to talk about law or justice in its 
columns was gding to have a natural 
failure. Of course, the magazine mar- 
ket is exceedingly competitive, and 
when you publish anything in a 25- 
cent magazine that does not appeal 
to the readers, you are on the road 
to oblivion because there are too many 
other magazines that are competing 
for the customer’s 25 cents. But, never- 
theless, Harry Steeger, the publisher 
of Argosy, decided he would take a 
chance on some of these cases where 
we were being appealed to by people 
that claimed they had been wrong- 
fully convicted. The response of the 
public was simply overwhelming, it 
was staggering. 

Argosy at that time had 
branched into the slick paper field; it 
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had a circulation of 50,000 inside of 
two years. After it had started its 
“Court of Last Resort” the circulation 
had gone over to one million. Letters 
were coming in, just an avalanche of 
letters from people, many of whom 
enclosed a dollar bill or two dollars or 
three dollars. We tried to keep away 
from donations. We didn’t want them. 
Nevertheless, they came in. 

The letters that came in were very 
remarkable, and the mail, the response 
of people has been most gratifying. 
More recently we have had bar associa- 
tions take a very great interest in the 
work we are doing. The Texas Bar 
Association organized a committee of 
330 of the most wealthy and promi- 
nent attorneys in Texas who volun- 
teered their services in any case that 
we had in the State of Texas, and that 
wasn’t just merely a gesture. Within 
two or three months we had a case of 
a man who was sentenced to death. 
Ordinarily, we are not interested in 
cases where there is capital punish- 
ment, because we don’t have time to 
investigate them. But in this case there 
were certain circumstances’ which 
seemed to make it appear that some- 
thing should be done. 

We communicated with these at- 
torneys in Texas. They went to work. 
The Pardon and Parole Board had its 
hearing, and the Committee came to 
see why the man should be electro- 
cuted. The Chairman of the Board 
was completely flabbergasted. “Why, 
gentlemen,” he said, “there is no im- 
portant hearing here. What brings you 
here? What is your business?” The 
spokesman said, “Mr. Chairman, you 
received a letter from Erle Stanley 
Gardner, the Court of Last Resort.” 


He said, “The attorneys who are with 
me and I, myself, are here simply in 
order to represent the Court of Last 
Resort in the cause of justice without 
any compensation and entirely at our 
own expense.” 

It was a very gratifying situation. 
In Nevada we have had the State Bar 
advise that they want to do everything 
that they can. The Illinois State Bar 
Association has written about a month 
ago that they want to do everything 
they can. I received a letter yesterday 
morning stating that this action had 
gone before the entire meeting of the 
State Bar Association and that the 
response had been overwhelming, and 
so it goes. 

We started with a very interesting 
experiment to find out just what 
would happen in these things. As soon 
as we started we realized that a maga- 
zine could not simply go out and say, 
“We think this man is innocent and, 
therefore, something should be done 
about it.’ We had to go to the readers 
with something more tangible than 
that. So, we decided we would try to 
get a group of experts together, men 
whose names really meant something 
in the field of criminal investigation, 
who would have the confidence of the 
people, men that would be sufficiently 
affluent and successful so they would 
have no need of any publicity, and 
men who could afford to donate their 
time, because we felt that the entire 
matter had to be handled on the basis 
of donation. Very interestingly, we 
didn’t have a single refusal. 

We approached Dr. LeMoyne Sny- 
der, the outstanding medico-legal ex- 
pert, the author of the book Homicide 
Investigation, Leonard Keeler who 
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was the inventor of the polygraph who 
has since Raymond 
Shindler, the very well known de- 


passed away, 
tective, and Harry Steeger, Publisher 
of Argosy. We now have Bob Ray 
who works on a fulltime basis. We 
had a_ psychologist at one of the 
prisons. For a time we had Tom 
Smith with us who had been the 
Warden of the Washington Prison at 
Walla Walla. Tom resigned in order 
to try for a political job, and he threw 
his hat in the ring and it got badly 
trampled. 

But we have had a very interesting 
response from people, from wardens, 
from the bar, and from the public, 
and we are beginning to learn a very 
great deal about the administration of 
criminal justice. There are many times 
when jurors are called upon to resort 
to surmise and guesswork when they 
should not. They should and they can 
be given proof. Science is making a 
great many strides along the line of 
finding out what can be done in con- 
nection with evidence. 

The importance of legal medicine is 
just beginning to be recognized by 
many members of the bar. We had 
one case, in fact, in which a man was 
released after 27 years in prison, on 
a life sentence for a murder he did 
not commit. We have had several 
cases of men who have been released 
after 13 years of serving on a life 
sentence. We have had some four and 
five. 27 years is our greatest one. We 
have had one of 21 years. 

These cases are very interesting. 
There is no time to go into all of the 
various ramifications of what we are 
finding out in connection with evi- 
dence. There is the administration of 
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justice, and, of course, there is always 
the miscarriage of justice which is not 
emphasized, and that is the release of 
the guilty person who should have 
been convicted. Many times guilty 
people walk out of the courts free 
when they should have been convicted 
and could have been convicted if there 
had been a little more investigative 
work. 

We have recently decided that one 
of the best things we can do is to advo- 
cate a constructive program. We need 
an upgrading of the investigative per- 
sonnel, and in order to do that we 
have to have a profession that will ap- 
peal to the young man who is trying 
to find a career that will be satisfactory 
and who has a natural aptitude for 
investigative work. 

We have to have a better under- 
standing on the part of the rank and 
file of attorneys of what legal medi- 
cine can do for them. We have to have 
a whole series of reforms in regard 
to our investigative techniques par- 
ticularly in the cases of homicide. We 
need better medical investigation. In 
fact, the program gets to a point 
where, if you try to even outline it, 
it begins to get to a point where it is 
like contemplating the universe. 

You find that as far as you go on 
from one galactic luster you can look 
out and see another. They are con- 
stantly expanding so there is a great 
deal more work. It is more than we 
can do. We do feel we have thrown a 
pebble in the water and we are mak- 
ing a few ripples which have started 
to splash on the shore a little bit, and 
we are getting a lot of people inter- 
ested. We are getting police officers 
interested, and we are having a very 
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satisfactory response from courts, and 
from governing bodies everywhere. I 
am leaving here early in the morning 
to fly to Idaho to address a meeting of 
the Idaho State Bar Association, and 
on October 12, I am addressing a meet- 
ing of the Prison Wardens Associa- 
tion in Toronto. I am talking to the 
Missouri Bar Association. All of these 
Bar Associations are exceedingly in- 
terested in what we are doing and 
want to find out something about it. 

When we started in, I was able to 
tell them what we are doing, but now 
we have gotten to the point that the 
very field of our accomplishments has 
become so great and the task that is 
opening up is becoming so difficult 
that it is almost impossible to cover 
it except in general terms. But I 
think that you people who are in- 
terested in upgrading justice have a 
very great responsibility in connec- 
tion with improving the entire field 
of justice. The lawyers are doing a 
great deal, but, as you who deal with 
lawyers know, it needs a certain ex- 
ternal stimulus occasionally in order 
to get them started, and once they 
get started they certainly seem to 
know what they are doing and how to 
go at things. 

I notice with a great deal of satis- 
faction that the American Bar Associa- 
tion has now appointed a committee 
to study the whole field of criminal 
law. Of course, what is one of the big 
factors in our entire administration 
of justice is that we don’t have any ap- 
peal from a question of fact. A lot of 
people think, oh, well, the man has an 
appeal. He doesn’t. He has an appeal 
on a question of law, but as far as a 


question of fact is concerned he can’t 
appeal. In England he can. 

You have all been interested in this 
case in Great Britain in which a man 
was arrested for the murder of seven 
or eight people, and prior to that time 
he had been the prosecuting witness 
in getting another person convicted 
for the murder of two of them. That 
person was executed. Now, it turns 
out that this man was a man who un- 
doubtedly had an abnormal mentality, 
had gone ahead with his real profes- 
sion of murder. Yet, he had taken the 
witness stand, the jury had believed 
him when he had sworn away another 
man’s life. 

You always wonder about the re- 
sponsibility of a lawyer in something 
of that sort. What could the lawyer 
have done? Was there a possibility by, 
a more scientific investigation that by 
bringing in some of the things that 
since have been uncovered, something 
could have been done that would have 
given perhaps a complete solution of 
the crime at that time or perhaps they 
could have aroused a suspicion of 
what might have happened so there 
would have been a reasonable doubt 
in the mind of the jury? 

We have frequently cases of mis- 
taken identification. I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a gangster who 
had been the head of a shotgun gang 
in Detroit some 25 years ago and he 
was in a position to let his hair down 
and talk to “me”, and I tape-recorded 
some of the things he said which are 
completely unbelievable except from 
the standpoint of a gangster. 

He was telling about some of the 
pitfalls that you have in the holdup 
profession. He said, “You go on a 
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blind where you have to case the joint. 
You don’t know. You may find an 
ex-cop there or a cop off duty or you 
may find a hero.” He says, “Those 
heroes, Mr. Gardner, they go so far 
as to grab for the gun which makes for 
bloodshed. That gives the business a 
bad name. I am strictly against these 
heroes.” 

We have found some very interest- 
ing things as we have gone into dig- 
ging up things, but this gangster told 
me about two or three cases where 
they had had him in the line-up and 
people whom he had held up had 
been in there; he said, “Now, they 
didn’t recognize me. I knew them all 
right, but they looked me over and 
didn’t recognize me.” But then he 
said, “A couple of people that I never 
seen before they put the finger on me.” 
He says, “You can’t beat a rap that 
you don’t know about. If it is a caper 
you pulled, you know what time it is 
and you can build up an alibi.” In 
fact, there is quite a tape recording 
there that I use on occasion. 

It was a very interesting thing to see 
the different viewpoint that a gangster 
has, but when you listen to a man of 
that sort you begin to realize what 
crime is and what the organized 
criminal costs the taxpayer and society. 
Therefore, we have a dual responsi- 
bility. We have to see that the guilty 
are convicted, and we have to see that 
the innocent are acquitted. We have 
to increase our efficiency very much 
in order to up our batting average, 
because we are having too many cases 
of miscarriage of justice. 

The average person has the wrong 
idea in regard to crime and criminals 
and particularly in regard to peni- 
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tentiaries. Most people think that a 
penitentiary is a place the criminal 
goes to. Well, actually a penitentiary 
is a place that criminals come from. 
You look at any penitentiary, and you 
will find that it is a high security unit. 
There is a wall and there are guards 
there, and you find that these guards 
on the wall have got machineguns and 
you think, well the criminals who are 
there are out of circulation. 

Well, actually within a period of 
ten years 85 percent of the population 
of that prison is going to be out. They 
are going to be released on society. 
They have to be. I was talking with 
the warden—I won’t mention the 
state because it wasn’t California—he 
said, “I have a capacity of so many 
hundred people in my prison. Every 
year they send me 70 percent of my 
capacity.” He said, “We have to do 
something. We are overcrowded now, 
and we have to do something. We 
have to get them out.” 

The problem is one that is a lot 
deeper than many, many people re- 
alize, and it has a lot more ramifica- 
tions. I can’t help thinking as I look 
at you librarians of the part that a 
librarian played in the Walla Walla 
prison. There was a Catholic insti- 
tution that loaned books to the library 
at Walla Walla. They had a Father 
in charge who was very much in love 
with books. He just liked to know 
about books and authors, and, so, he 
would select a bunch of books and 
send them out to this prison library at 
Walla Walla, and they would stay 
there for two or three months, and 
he would come to get them. 

After one of these loans of books 
he came up and picked up the ship- 
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ment, and as he looked the books over 
he was interested in seeing what books 
the men had read, and he looked 
through them, and he came on one 
book that had been read almost to 
pieces. It showed that it had been very 
much in demand. It was a book, a 
travelogue in Africa. There was noth- 
ing in there that would account for 
such an unreasonable amount of in- 
terest. He took the book and balanced 
it in his hand waiting to see where 
it opened, and it always opened to 
page 197. Page 197 dealt with the 
pigmies of Africa. They had some sort 
of a system, telepathic communication 
by which they were able to let the 
other tribes know when white men 
were coming. It described their 
method of hunting with bows and 
arrows and their blow guns and so 
forth. 

So, the Father happened to see the 
warden on the street, and he said, 
“Say, why would your men up there 
be so interested in a book on Africa?” 
The warden said, “I don’t know. Why 
would they?” Well, he said, “I don’t 
know, but I had that book, and it 
showed great signs of wear, and every 
time I would open it and balance it 
it would always open to this page.” 
The warden said, “You take my car 
and don’t pay any attention to speed 
limits, you go and get that book 
quick.” Which the Father did. The 
warden started reading the book and 
came to the conclusion at that time 
that the blow gun was the thing that 
had been the object of interest. So, 
he sewed up the prison. All men 
were confined to quarters, and they 
started to search; every activity in the 
prison was arrested until they com- 


pleted the search. They found two 
blow guns that had been made out 
of tubing which was used for wind- 
shield wipers of an automobile and 
they had taken the air containers from 
spray guns and had fixed them up 
with a trigger arrangement so they 
could take a ten-penny nail, and they 
found proving grounds where they 
had shot these ten-penny nails entirely 
through thin sheets of steel. 

Those weapons would have been 
completely noiseless and would have 
given the inmates an opportunity to 
have blasted the guard out of the 
tower at night. There would have been 
a first-class riot and a prison escape. 
This is indicative of what goes on in 
these prisons. When you think of some 
of that and realize that 85 percent of 
these men have got to be turned loose 
on society within a period of years, 
society should be a lot more concerned 
with the frame of mind with which 
those men come out of the prison 
and the opportunity that they have 
for rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately, they don’t have 
much. They were put in there because 
they could not get along with society. 
They came out with a ten dollar bill 
or a twenty dollar bill, a prison suit 
of clothes, a prison haircut, no op- 
portunity to account for where they 
had been for the past five or ten years, 
and they had to go out, mingle with 
society, and reorient themselves. In 
fact, it is not a matter of reorientation. 
It is new orientation, because they 
could not get along with society which 
is the reason they were put in there. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: We can see 
now that it is fortunate there are some 
men in this world who do what they 
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want to do and who besides doing it 
know what they want to do. There 
is no question but that justice is on 
the march. 

Whereupon, at 10:20 p.m., the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
July 9, 1953 


The Sixth General Session convened 
at the Hotel Statler on July 9, 1953, 
at 9:30 a.m., Mr. Forrest S$. Drum- 
mond, President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Last year 
when I was sitting at one of our in- 
teresting sessions, Mrs. Klein said, 
“Cataloging is a big part of our pro- 
gram every year. I think we should 
do something about reference work.” 
I have heard that sentiment echoed 
by many others. This year we have 
scheduled Reference Work in Law Li- 
braries as a panel discussion. I scouted 
around through our membership and 
together with Bob Roalfe we picked 
the panel which is the best that can be 
had, and without further ado I am 
going to turn over the meeting to Mr. 
Roalfe. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. ROALFE: Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow members: In respect 
to reference work I am sure that all 
of us in this room realize that every 
staff member contributes to the work 
of the library. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that the final test is only at the 
point where the service is rendered, 
and that for the most part in the li- 
brary that point is the reference serv- 
ice. This indicates in itself the im- 
portance of this subject, and I feel 
confident that all of us will gain from 
the discussion which follows. 
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The first participant is Mr. Vincent 
E. Fiordalisi formerly of the Supreme 
Court Library and now the Librarian 
at Rutgers University Law Library. I 
have a very sympathetic feeling in my 
heart for him, because he also has 
fairly recently prepared a question- 
naire, and I feel that by having done 
it more recently than I did, he is much 
more likely to have invited the hos- 
tility and animus of the members of 
the Association, and they may have 
forgotten what a dreadful thing I did 
about two years ago. Mr. Fiordalisi. 


LAW LIBRARY SERVICES TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


At the end of 1952 when I examined 
the literature on the public services of 
law libraries, I was amazed by the 
number of services they performed for 
the legal community. The literature 
was not all recent so I prepared a 
summary of the services and dis- 
tributed it to and solicited replies 
from an already overworked group 
of fellow law librarians. On the basis 
of the answers, I can say that law 
libraries as a group have taken Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ words to heart, “to 
hammer out as compact and solid a 
piece of work as one can, to try to 
make it first rate, and to leave it un- 
advertised.” However, the range of 
services that could be made available 
to the legal community convinced me 
that in not advertising, we were doing 
a disservice to the legal profession. 
After all, the reason for the existence 
of the law library is its service func- 
tion—why should we hide the services 
under the proverbial bushel? Has not 
the growth in professional stature of 
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those that have informed the legal 
profession of the services they perform 
destroyed the validity of the “leave 
it unadvertised” school of thought? 

Before going on to outline the serv- 
ices, I would like to make it clear that 
no library renders all services, that all 
libraries are limited by time, funds 
and personnel, and therefore choose 
to perform those services that seem 
most needed by the legal communities 
they serve. 

After these words of caution, we can 
get on to the services themselves, they 
can be grouped with a minimum of 
overlapping under the very general 
headings of professional services, ex- 
tension services, publicity, reference 
work. I imagine, that professional serv- 
ices can be illustrated by the answers 
to the summaries I sent out. The func- 
tions are described as advice as to 
book selection which ranges from the 
purchase and search for rare or un- 
usual materials to information on 
local law books. Some specified co- 
ordinating development of local law 
library groups; law office libraries or 
aiding the young attorney in the de- 
velopment of his library; publications 
and contributions to professional lit- 
erature; maintenance of good working 
relations with local and special li- 
braries and the referral to them of 
questions beyond the scope of the law 
library; provide meeting space in li- 
braries for related groups; provide 
binding service for local bar; some 
have explored the field of centralized 
cataloging; some have developed 
union catalogs; some read legal manu- 
scripts. Other functions include spe- 
cial courses or institutes; translations 
of foreign codes, etc.; attendance at 





and the development of local law li- 
brary groups; aid in the organization 
of newly established law libraries; 
maintenance of a file of reference ques- 
tions; maintenance of special refer- 
ence tools, maintenance of histories 
of the local bench and bar; main- 
tenance of a clipping service on 
legislative and judicial matters; prepa- 
ration of legislative histories; mainte- 
nance of a gift and exchange section; 
maintenance of special card files for 
articles appearing in legal periodicals 
on subjects for which there is no 
adequate text treatment; appraisal of 
law libraries and law materials (both 
for substantive value and monetary 
value) . 

The operations gathered under ex- 
tension services are those which carry 
out the task of getting books to the 
user who is not, or does not intend to 
stay in the law library. These include 
inter-library loans—this is sometimes 
carried to the point of making the ma- 
terial available to an attorney through 
a local public library, or for court 
use or on a direct loan to an attorney 
himself. With regard to loans to the 
attorney, a special point is made of 
the availability of appeal papers. 
Many libraries provide a photo-dupli- 
cating service. 

Many libraries have facilities and 
provide equipment that enable the 
user to duplicate, record or copy ma- 
terial. This would include typewriters 
and sound-proof rooms, duplicating 
equipment, and dictation or recording 
machines. 

The functions gathered under pub- 
licity are those which apprise the 
reader of items in the collection. These 
include information as to the extent, 
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arrangement, and scope of the col- 


lection; guided tours; the publication 
of guides and handbooks; the cata- 
logs and even the publication of an 
annotated catalog; information as to 
special subjects, or subjects of current 
interest because of institutes, seminars, 
etc. In addition to the catalog, some 
libraries use a visible file arrangement 
of current texts, some prepare reading 
lists, bibliographies, or call items on 
specific topics to the attention of the 
interested patrons or give information 
about books, authors and publishers. 
Some display book jackets, others dis- 
play current accessions; many prepare 
annotated lists of recent accessions, 
and some include in the lists new ma- 
terials which were not purchased; 
some extend this service by posting 
these lists or by making them avail- 
able at places where the members of 
the bar congregate; others, by arrange- 
ment with bar publications, publish 
the lists and some arrange for displays 
at bar association meetings; some li- 
braries pass around advance sheets 
and current issues of periodicals, some 
prepare an index to the legal periodi- 
cals received by the law library and 
some maintain a brief and reporter 
service, whereby synopses of laws and 
recent decisions are made available to 
users. Some supply copies of legislative 
materials to interested parties, and 
some provide copies of opinions by 
permitting the stripping of advance 
parts when bound volumes are re- 
ceived. 

The last group of operations always 
causes some difficulty. General phases 
of it can be considered as public re- 
lations whereas specific phases are 
usually referred to as reference work. 
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Both tend to bring the user to grips 
with the inside of particular materials 
in the collection. This can easily be. 
come “finding a case on all fours”, 
or the location and selection of the 
law applicable to the operative ele. 
ments of a fact situation. From the 
law library service approach, any work 
along this line can objectively be con- 
sidered reference work; but the use 
of the reference service is the most 
important factor in determining 
whether it is giving legal advice. 

My own opinion is that there are 
four law library objectives which 
should be considered in determining 
the proper limits on reference work. 
These are, first, the teaching function; 
the teaching or instruction of students 
automatically precludes giving them 
answers without technique instruc. 
tion; second, the function of supply- 
ing law-trained and_ professionally 
competent users with materials that 
enable him to expound, persuade and 
predict law; third the objective of en- 
abling the qualified non-layer to use 
“law stuff” in his particular field; and 
fourth, the objective of preventing the 
layman from abusing the service, that 
is, to prevent the layman from using 
the reference service instead of con- 
sulting an attorney. 

In a recent article, there is a de- 
scription of a law librarian’s action 
on a sweet southern lady’s simple re- 
quest for ‘a case like mine from 
Georgia”. The first suggestion made 
by the author is that she see a lawyer; 
then he goes about doing research on 
a reference question. At this point, he 
no doubt has to go through various 
phases of the mental process that most 
reference work involves, that is, he 
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uses diagnostic capacity to discrimi- 
nate among the facts in terms of legal 
relevance, probative value, etc. (gener- 
ally called fact discrimination). Then 
he uses his diagnostic capacity to 
identify and classify legal issues in the 
raw fact pattern (generally called is- 
sue analysis). This he follows with 
issue disposition, and a synthesis, or 
the squaring of his issue disposition 
with the recorded body of legal princi- 
ples; and finally a solution, or choice 
of possible syntheses, by the use of 
value judgments or the balancing of 
interest, or by a historical or other 
approach. 

The operations which can be in- 
cluded in this group are, first, instruc- 
tion in reference sources and methods; 
some law librarians give formal lec- 
tures to students, others prepare lec- 
tures for bar associations; second, 
reference service, both bibliographical 
and informational, orally, by letter 
or telephone; and, third, briefing serv- 
ice, either by law students in co-opera- 
tion with the library staff, or by the 
law librarian on questions sent in by 
attorneys and by prisoners. At the cost 
of being repetitious, no one library 
provides all these services; most of 
us select the services that are most 
needed by the community we serve, 
and the services rendered depend on 
the funds, time and personnel avail- 
able. 

Mr. WituiAM R. Roatre: Thank 
you very much, Mr. Fiordalisi. 

The next contribution is under the 
title “Recording of Reference Ques- 
tions” and the person who gives us 
the benefit of her experience is Eliza- 
beth Holt, Law Librarian of the 


Nevada State Library. 
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Miss A. ELIzABETH Ho .t: The com- 
modity which most of us never seem 
to have in sufficiency is time; there- 
fore, any procedure which will give an 
additional quantity of this commodity 
is a welcome one. Recording legal 
reference questions can be such a time 
saving procedure. Once time and 
energy have been exerted to locate 
the source of an answer to a question, 
the few minutes necessary to record 
the question and the sources of the 
answer are not wasted if there is a 
possibility that the question will be 
asked again. There are other factors 
which give value to recording refer- 
ence questions and answers. You some- 
times find the answer to your refer- 
ence question through sources other 
than the regular bibliographic tools 
—perchance through the knowledge 
of an individual well versed in the 
subject in question. You may find 
your answer in an article appearing 
in nonlegal materials, or information 
may not be indexed except in the in- 
dividual volume in which it appears. 
The employment of non-professional 
assistants in your library may give 
added value to reference records, or 
a work schedule which reflects a shift 
of assistants and which produces vary- 
ing qualities of research ability will 
be benefited by the accuracy of well 
kept records. 

I am certain many of you have a file 
which is used primarily as a reference 
file. You might call your records an 
information file but many of your 
items will be ones which required an 
extensive search for the information 
therein contained and time was con- 
sumed in locating the data. There- 
fore all of these entries in your file 
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would be regarded as reference ma- 
terials regardless of what you may call 
them. 

The type of record you keep will 
be determined by the policies of the 
library in regard to the extent of 
reference assistance given your clien- 
tele. You may record only questions 
which require a search of a particular 
span of time—often 15 minutes or 
more. You may keep a record of ques- 
tions which require an answer in 
writing, or you may record only the 
questions dealing with a particular 
type of information. The record of 
legal reference questions may be made 
at several points in the search for the 
answer. You can note the question at 
the time it is asked, you may list the 
sources checked in searching for the 
answer, or you can make a record of 
the source where the answer is lo- 
cated. 

The use you will make of the refer- 
ence file will be a deciding factor in 
establishing the practice of what in- 
formation will be placed in each entry 
for your file. A record which is made 
of the question when it is received 
is ordinarily a brief one. A search 
record has the additional information 
indicating the sources checked and the 
results of the search. It will also record 
that the answer was or was not found. 
The record of the source of an answer 
is an information item leading to the 
answer by the means of a citation. 
The first two types, the question and 
the search records, are temporary ones 
and their value ceases as the work is 
completed and the questioner is in- 
formed of the results of the search. 
The record of the sources of the an- 
swer is a More permanent one and its 
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value continues as long as the ques- 
tion may be repeated. Granted, as 
time goes by an additional litigation 
occurs or new ideas are expounded 
on the subject, the answer may require 
some revision, but at least part of the 
answer will be available. 

Your reference record may be in 
one of two forms—it may start out 
with the question and have the sources 
of the answer added—or it may be a 
statement of information without the 
original question being included. The 
statement of the question should in- 
clude any clarifying points presented 
by the questioner. If the use of the 
answer will narrow the search, a state- 
ment of the use is a vital part of the 
question. The statement of an answer 
should be clear and complete to en- 
able any person using the reference 
file to appreciate the scope of the an- 
swer. Any variations of application of 
the information should be reflected in 
the statement. The answer is not neces- 
sarily the important part of the record 
because there must be citations to lead 
to the information. The citation of the 
source of the answer is of major im- 
portance. 

Either the question or the source 
form of entry will require a_ brief 
heading for filing purposes and there- 
fore the reference file can well include 
both question and source entries de- 
pending on the individual item, You 
will have a few question entries since 
there will be questions for which no 
immediate answer was located. In 
such an instance a search record would 
reflect what materials were checked. 

The citation of the source of an 
answer should be in a form which can 
be interpreted by anyone using the 
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file. If alternate citations have been 
located they should be included in the 
record. Abbreviations of legal mate- 
rials should follow the accepted form 
as found in the tables of abbreviations 
in the leading legal bibliographic 
publications, 

The date when the search is made 
or the date of the latest material 
checked is an important part of many 
reference records. Future use of the 
record may be facilitated by a date; 
for it indicates the point at which the 
search must be continued to make the 
answer currently correct. 

Following these pointers, your ref- 
erence file entry may contain the fol- 
lowing items: a statement of the ques- 
tion asked; a statement of the answer 
and any variations of its application; 
a list of sources checked; citations for 
the location of the answer or the date 
the question was answered or the date 
of the most recent sources checked. 

Once you have acquired several rec- 
ords for your file you will need some 
means of arranging them. The use you 
will make of your records will deter- 
mine the method of filing them. One 
of our major law libraries files their 
records by the name of the individual 
requesting the information. Another 
law library files their records chrono- 
logically by date and they weed out 
their file at the end of the year. Ob- 
viously these records are not used as 
a reference file. An assigned subject 
classification is most suitable where 
the file will be used as an information 
file or as a quick reference file. Sub- 
ject headings can be as broad or as 
narrow as you find adaptable to your 
use of the reference file. As long as 
your file is small in the number of en- 


tries included, broad subject head- 
ings are sufficient. If the number of 
entries becomes too numerous for the 
broad headings they can be broken 
down into more specific headings. In 
selecting your subject designations it 
is advantageous to use terminology 
common to the legal profession, Head- 
ings from the American Digest System 
are familiar to legally trained people 
and therefore are good guides into 
your collected information. 

As the bulk of your reference file 
increases you may find cross-reference 
entries prove useful; but before add- 
ing them due consideration should be 
given the value that will be received 
from such entries. A file that is small 
enough to make a search for allied 
subjects an easy procedure does not 
need cross references. 

Regardless of how well stated your 
entries are or how complete the search 
for information has been, your efforts 
are in vain if your file is not placed 
in an easily accessible position for use 
by the assistants on duty or if your 
staff does not make use of the file. 

Start your file with the answers or 
the source of answers to the questions 
most frequently asked in your library. 
You may have a citation which some 
law librarians could give “off the 
cuff”, but which would require a 
search by the less experienced worker. 

As your staff uses the file, they will 
become more conscious of the poten- 
tialities of such a source of informa- 
tion and they will be enthusiastic 
about making the necessary records 
for the file. This has proved true for 
me each time I have introduced a new 
staff to the reference record file. The 
eyebrows raised in a questioning man- 
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ner soon become eyebrows raised in 
approval when one of the staff locates 
in the file an answer to a question 
which seemed to have no apparent 
answer. Entries of more strictly in- 
formational value should not be 
spurned. The address of a former 
member of the firm, or a former pro- 
fessor’s present location can often 
eliminate a search for such informa- 
tion. If you have discovered that a par- 
ticular field is best covered by con- 
sulting a specialist in this field, the 
individual’s name and address should 
be entered under the subject heading. 

Weeding out a reference file does 
not seem to be much of a problem 
because it is very infrequent that a 
reference question is later answered 
by a shorter procedure than the one 
originally employed. There are in- 
stances, however, where some law book 
adds a new table which gives informa- 
tion which formerly required a 
lengthy search to locate. 

An easily accessible record of a time 
consuming search may save many work 
hours at a later date when the same 
question is asked again, and as you 
and your staff acquire the habit of 
referring to the reference file, and 
you develop the practice of recording 
the questions which are time consum- 
ing you will find yourself relying on 
this valuable source of information. 
The time you save by the use of refer- 
ence records can well be diverted to 
the solution of other problems of 
your library or it can be used to give 
additional service to your patrons. 

Mr. WittiAM R. Roacre: I think 
Miss Holt has made a very substantial 
contribution. 

The next participant, Mr. John W. 
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Heckel, will talk on “General Refer- 
ence Books in Law Libraries”. I am 
going to make a personal reference: 
As you know, he is the Head Refer- 
ence Librarian of the Los Angeles 
County Law Library which was my 
old stamping ground when I was an 
office boy while going to law school 
and later as an attorney in this city. 
I think what has happened to Los 
Angeles County Law Library, very ef- 
fectively dramatizes what has_hap- 
pened to library service the country 
over. 

In my day we really practiced law 
in the narrow sense, If the word “law” 
or something very closely related 
thereto did not appear in the title 
of a book, we seldom used the book. 
We know how greatly our task has 
been increased because of the fact that 
members of the legal profession have 
to use borderline books and sometimes 
have to use books that go far be- 
yond the usual embrace of the subject 
of law. The books about which Mr. 
Heckel will talk to us will take us 
into this new, interesting, and ex- 
tremely important area of library serv- 
ice. Mr. Heckel. 

Mr. JoHN W. HEcKEL: Without a 
copy of Jayne’s Almanac for 1857, 
Abraham Lincoln’s defense of Duff 
Armstrong would have failed. Where 
he got it, we can’t be sure, but if he 
were alive today he probably would 
have gotten it at the Sangamon 
County Bar Library or the University 
of Illinois Law Library. 

General reference books have a 
place in law libraries. 

Because law regulates the relations 
and obligations of human beings, our 
courts concern themselves not only 
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with the principles of law, but also 
with the facts, both mundane and un- 
usual which give rise to disputes, Some 
facts are sworn to by witnesses; but 
there are some facts, scientific, geo- 
graphical, historical or technological 
which must be proved in court by the 
use of books. 

The lawyer who looks to his law li- 
brary for the Statutes of Texas or for 
the Minnesota Reports also looks to 
his law library for general non-legal 
information. Is an Eskimo an Indian? 
How much is a gallon? How much 
does it take to make a man drunk? 
What is the life expectancy at age 45? 
If the skid marks are twenty feet long, 
how fast was the car travelling? 

Attorneys also need general refer- 
ence books as textbooks for the devel- 
opment of the case and for back- 
ground to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses, both expert and otherwise. 
The complexity of life develops with 
alarming rapidity; think of oil and 
gas, atomic energy, patents, intoxi- 
meters, lie detectors, handwriting and 
forgery. Only a person of outstand- 
ing ability could keep pace with 
changes. The fields of law are too 
broad for a general practitioner who 
only now and then handles a special- 
ized case. 

What are general reference books? 
Weeds are only plants that grow where 
you don’t want them to grow. General 
reference works are books not designed 
for law libraries, or for lawyers, but 
which have utility in law libraries and 
for lawyers. They may be dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, almanacs, who’s whos, 
or manuals. I believe that treatises and 
specialized monographs in non-legal 
fields must also be considered as gen- 


eral reference books in a law library. 
A periodical or a society set may also 
be a general reference tool. 

There are some tools that every li- 
brary will inevitably have: the World 
Almanac, Websters New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, a copy of the Amer- 
ican College Dictionary for desk use, 
Bartlett’s and Stevenson’s Quotations, 
a postal guide, a Book of the States, 
an encyclopedia, whether Brittanica, 
New International or Americana, and 
in one volume, the Columbia or the 
Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
tion, an atlas, a gazetteer, probably an 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
a thesaurus, Who’s Who, and Who’s 
Who in America, as well as a local 
who’s who if there is one, a book of 
dates, a Congressional Directory, a 
Statistical Abstract, a style manual, a 
Bible, and a Shakespeare. 

Beyond these essentials, a library 
will set its own limit by budget and 
need. A law library in a highly indus- 
trialized area will have a need for a 
Who’s Who in Labor, while a law li- 
brary in a farming state will have the 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook. 
A library with a well developed for- 
eign collection must also contain a 
sizeable collection of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias for the social and eco- 
nomic background of different legal 
systems. A collection of ecclesiastical 
law will have its own reference tools. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Moham- 
medanism are religious systems and 
legal systems as well. The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam and Hastings’ Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics fill 
in here. 

For science and technology there are 
many works: Van Nostrand’s Scientific 
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Encyclopaedia, Chamber's Technical 
Dictionary, The American Society of 
Testing Materials’ Book of Standards, 
Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary, Merck’s 
Index, the ever present, much revised 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 
Sax’s Handbook of Dangerous Mate- 
rials, Abbott’s National Electrical 
Code Handbook, and the American 
Institute of Architects’ Handbook of 
Architectural Practice. For commerce 
and trade, there is the Dictionary of 
Tariffs, the List of National Associa- 
tions in the United States and the 
National Directory of Commodity Spe- 
cifications of the United States Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

What are the sources for the selec- 
tion of general reference books? 
Mudge’s classic, Guide to Reference 
Books which is kept current in College 
and Research Libraries; Shore’s Basic 
Reference Books, and Hirshberg’s Sub- 
ject Guide to Reference Books, an in- 
tensive breakdown of the sources of 
information. The Cumulative Book 
Index and Publisher's Weekly, and 
especially the feuilleton listings should 
be checked. Because general reference 
books are not strictly legal, they are 
expensive in terms of law book bud- 
gets. They require thorough evalua- 
tion before purchase. In selecting any 
non-legal work for a law library, there 
should first be a careful study of the 
need for the work and the use to which 
it will be put. What questions am I 
not now able to answer? How frequent 
are they? After this, the specific work 
in question should be studied. The 
Book Review Digest and the Library 
Journal report on reference books 
with critical evaluations. The Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin is indispen- 
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sable for its dispassionate appraisal. It 
is designed especially for libraries, and 
the work is done by experts who make 
a thorough check of the work in ques- 
tion and compare it with other works 
which attempt to do the same job. If 
it is possible, the book itself should be 
examined, either in a library or on 
approval. Often it is necessary to order 
a bad book in fields where there is 
little or no choice. But little harm is 
done by waiting six months for a 
volume to be reviewed, if there are 
doubts about it. 

General reference books have their 
own techniques of handling and re- 
quire a review now and then in order 
to keep refreshed on the information 
to be found in them. A well studied 
book, such as the World Almanac, 
can do many jobs. 

It is simpler for a law school library 
than for a bar, court or firm library to 
supply general reference information. 
Being a part of a larger system, of col- 
lections a law school library has other 
specialized resources to call upon. 
With administrative ties to other col- 
lections, the problem is apt to be one 
of being acquainted with the resources 
of the campus. Duplication is a prob- 
lem. Should the law library have a 
copy of the Encyclopaedia of the So- 
cial Sciences if the general library col- 
lection has one, and if the economics 
library has one also? Here the budget 
and the need and availability are the 
factors in arriving at a decision. 

For the practitioner’s library, or for 
a firm library, or an isolated law 
school library, the policy is more com- 
plicated. The resources of the local 
public library should be explored and 
used. Membership in the Special Li- 
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braries Association is a means of know- 
ing other specialized libraries in the 
region, and personal contact can be 
useful in securing information. A 
larger proportion of the budget of a 
bar library must go toward the pur- 
chasing of general reference tools be- 
cause of its location. 

The practical aspects of legal prac- 
tice furnish problems which require 
the use of non-legal materials. Where 
is the courthouse for Sisseton, South 
Dakota? Martindale-Hubbell lists no 
attorneys for San Antonio, New Mex- 
ico; what is the nearest town with at- 
torneys? What is the legal newspaper 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota? For these 
questions Martindale-Hubbell often 
furnishes leads; but for detailed infor- 
mation, other sources must be con- 
sulted. The Lippincott Gazetteer of 
1952, published by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, furnishes a good deal of 
information on location, county, dis- 
tances from major towns and popula- 
tion. For legal newspapers, Ayer’s 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals, something of a gazetteer and atlas 
combined, lists local daily and weekly 
legal newspapers. 

With the growth of taxation and 
trust and estate problems, accounting 
literature has become important in a 
law library. Legal accounting is de- 
veloping a sizeable literature of its 
own. 

To supply the current demand and 
to educate the attorney who graduated 
before accounting was required in law 
school, there are some books which 
law libraries should have. One is the 
classic standby, Paton’s Accountant’s 
Handbook, a detailed technical work, 
now in its third edition. Kohler’s re- 


cent Dictionary for Accountants cov- 
ers the terminology. The C.P.A. Hand- 
book, published by the American 
Institute of Accountants covers pro- 
fessional, ethical and technical aspects 
of accounting. The line of unauthor- 
ized practice which separates lawyers 
and accountants is a fine one, and 
open to dispute, J. K. Lasser has edited 
two works, The Handbook of Account- 
ing Methods, and the latter Handbook 
of Tax Accounting Methods, pub- 
lished by Van Nostrand. Oehler’s 
Lawyers Accounting Handbook is de- 
signed to cover those problems which 
an attorney meets most often in his 
practice and avoids the detailed prob- 
lems which only an accountant can 
confront. 

Insurance is another technical sub- 
ject which involves lawyers. G.I. In- 
surance, wills, divorce settlements, 
accident liability and the size of jury 
verdicts show the influence of insur- 
ance. The Cyclopaedia of Insurance in 
the United States is a source of general 
information on insurance companies. 
The Handbook of Insurance by Cro- 
baugh is a dictionary of terms en- 
countered. A Compendium of Business 
Insurance Agreements by Miller is 
very useful for the forms it contains. 
The Life Insurance Fact Book is a 
good source of mortality tables. In 
1952, the Society of Actuaries pub- 
lished a book by Jordan on Life Con- 
tingencies. It is a basic work which 
reviews, complete with formulae, the 
mathematical computations which go 
into the making of a mortality table, 
and sets forth the 1941 Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary in complete form. 
Lawyers frequently have questions on 
exactly what a mortality table means. 
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In these days of the struggle for the 
more adequate award, Dublin and 
Lotka’s The Money Value of a Man 
has great significance. The authors 
put all sorts of facts and figures into 
the tabulating machines and come out 
with the presumed money value of a 
man at a specific time in his life. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost of 
Living Index in the Monthly Labor 
Review serves to keep these figures 
current. Another specialized work is 
the Adjusters Manual by Reinarts 
(5th edition, 1947). It deals with 
injuries and attempts to evaluate the 
disabilities caused by injuries. For an 
attorney with a negligence case, it is 
a complement to Negligence and Com- 
pensation Cases Annotated. 

A vexing problem concerns stocks, 
bonds, and corporate valuation. For 
the attorney working in estate plan- 
ning, corporate organization, taxation, 
trusts and wills, frequent use is made 
of this type of information. There is 
a wide range of material. C.C.H.’s 
Sinclair-Murray Capital Changes Re- 
porter and Prentice-Hall’s Capital Ad- 
justments Service cover the fluctua- 
tions of stocks. Moody’s Manual of 
Investment and the Standard Corpo- 
ration Record give factual material on 
the background of American and for- 
eign corporations. The history of a 
company, its operations and its officers 
furnishes interesting reading for the 
investor. Law libraries are constantly 
called on for these services. Whether 
or not a library feels it should supply 
the demand is a matter of individual 
policy. Generally, it falls within the 
province of the public library or the 
university library. These services at- 
tract a good deal of non-legal atten- 
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tion, and in the long run defeat the 
purposes of law libraries. 

A good percentage of cases before 
the courts today involve medical testi- 
mony; they may involve an automobile 
accident or the fact that someone slips 
down stairs, a doctor leaves a sponge 
after an operation, or a woman is 
frightened into miscarriage. Experts 
are called upon to evaluate the dam- 
age, and the attorney must be pre- 
pared to understand the technicalities 
involved. There is a_ considerable 
body of medical jurisprudence which 
is intended to give him what he needs 
to know. Frequently this information 
is sketchy, and more specialized infor- 
mation is required. To supply this 
need, law libraries find it necessary to 
buy medical texts. A standard diction- 
ary is Dorland’s Medical Dictionary. 
Stedman’s and Blakiston’s New Gould 
Medical Dictionary are others. Lip- 
pincott’s Quick Reference Book for 
Medicine and Surgery (13th edition) 
is useful. Every library should have a 
copy of Gray’s Anatomy. Other stand- 
ard works are Key and Conwell on 
Fractures, Dislocations and Sprains, 
DeLee and Greenhill on The Princi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine and the 
Oxford Surgery. A related reference 
tool is the Directory of Medical Spe- 
cialists (6th edition, 1953); arranged 
by subject specialization it lists diplo- 
mate holders certified by the specialist 
organizations. 

Psychiatry, a medical speciality is a 
rapidly changing field of great im- 
portance. In crimal law, the concepts 
of individual guilt and responsibility 
are going through reassessment and 
change. To defend properly a client 
accused of a crime in which insanity 
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or some defect of personality is in- 
volved, requires that the attorney be 
aware of the concepts of psychiatry. 
A man accused of murder has an elec- 
troencephalogram which reports epi- 
lepsy; what does it mean, the attorney 
wants to know, and how does it affect 
his innocence or the degree of his 
guilt? Iwo books have recently been 
published: Guttmacher and Wei- 
hofen’s Psychiatry and the Law and 
Davidson’s Forensic Psychiatry. Both 
are good as far as they go, but they 
are aimed at a fairly elementary level. 
Perhaps the concepts and jargon of 
psychiatry are too ill defined and much 
pioneering work is still ahead. Men- 
ninger’s Guide to Psychiatric Litera- 
ture is good as a bibliographical start- 
ing point for a more detailed search. 

Without a copy of Jayne’s Almanac 
the ability of Abraham Lincoln might 
still have been able to free Duff Arm- 
strong. The world is more complicated 
today than it was in Lincoln’s day. 
There are more and better sources of 
information. It is the job of the law 
librarians of today to stand by the 
Lincolns and the lesser Lincolns of 
today when they have need of general 
reference information. It is a difficult 
problem, but with astuteness and an 
alertness to literature and its potenti- 
alities, the job can be done well. 

Mr. WittiAM R. Roatre: I am 
quite certain that Mr. Heckel has 
made many concrete suggestions that 
will be helpful to all of us. The next 
participant, Mr. Arthur W. Fiske of 
the Cleveland Law Library Associa- 
tion, will speak on “What Should an 
Attorney Expect of Reference Serv- 
ice”. We have endeavored to represent 
libraries of different kinds in our 


panel. In my opinion Mr. Fiske’s li- 
brary represents one of the extremes, 
because we find that among practi- 
tioner’s libraries the practice in respect 
to who may be served varies greatly. 
In many only attorneys are admitted; 
in others laymen are admitted on cer- 
tain limited occasions. In his library 
anyone may come in for service pro- 
vided that he is a member. Member- 
ship is open to accountants and lay- 
men in other classes. This in itself 
raises some peculiar problems; whether 
he seeks to deal with them in his af- 
firmative statement or not, his mere 
appearance here presents these issues. 
Since he has been with us to repre- 
sent his library for many years we all 
know how helpful he has been to us 
as a member. Mr. Fiske. 

Mr. ArTHUR W. Fiske: I observed 
with regret one member of our panel 
is missing. Forrest Drummond wrote 
to me: “We hope to have a topflight 
member of the Los Angeles Bar discuss 
what an attorney expects from the 
reference services. I am writing you to 
ask you if you will agree to discuss the 
matter for the librarians.” I take it 
that it was not a shortage of available 
attorneys who had the intrinsic merit 
that caused the omission but, rather, 
it is more of a policy of our associa- 
tion to present only the one side. 

The strong thing about trying to 
analyze what the limits should be with 
respect to the service which a librarian 
should give the practicing attorney in 
the way of reference service is that it 
is a variable because it depends on the 
kind of institution in which the li- 
brarian works. Is it a county law li- 
brary association or a bar association 
library or is it a law firm library or 
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is it a state library, tax-supported, 
where service must be given indis- 
criminately to everyone that comes? 

These are the factors which mold 
the kind of boundary which each of 
us must reach for. The variable de- 
pends also on the training of the per- 
sonnel in your library. Are they 
trained librarians or are they trained 
lawyers? Who is it that asks the ques- 
tion? Is it a judge of the Supreme 
Court? Is it someone who is writing a 
book and who would take all of your 
time? Or is it a lawyer who is the 
user of the library? 

Oddly enough, even if we were to 
use these basic principles in trying to 
work out some kind of limitation, we 
would still have the further factor of 
time; how much time is available even 
under varying circumstances? In my 
own opinion, anyone who starts to say 
that these are the boundaries of my 
service to the lawyer who requests ref- 
erence work is in a great difficulty, 
because they are variable; the sooner 
we realize that, the more valuable it 
will be. 

That doesn’t give us much of an 
answer. You say, “But there must be 
some general principles which are ap- 
plicable in aiding the individual law 
librarian to find the limits,” and, in- 
deed, there are. If I were to apply a 
few principles to the specific kind of 
library organizations in which we 
work, I, of course, am most familiar 
with the county law library association 
or bar association unit. 

As you know, the nature of these 
units is that the members buy mem- 
bership certificates. Ordinarily, they 
are corporations. Sometimes when they 
are bar organizations, membership in 
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local bar associations entitles them to 
the service. So, what should be the 
limitations in this kind of an organiza- 
tion? Well, you have got different 
kinds of questions, and that is the first 
thing you must consider. Is it a library 
question? Where is the book? What is 
the title? Do you have a book on such 
and such a subject? There is no ques- 
tion about it that every law librarian 
should be of maximum service on the 
non-legal question. 

It is in the field of the legal ques- 
tion that the difficulty first arises. I am 
sure that those of you who work in 
similar organizations would be quick 
to admit that the practicing attorney 
is after service in a library and he 
doesn’t distinguish between the library 
question and a legal question. The 
same attorney will walk into the li- 
brary one day and ask you if you 
have Thompson on Real Property, 
and he will ask the next day, for ex- 
ample, what you have on overhanging 
boughs. One question requires basic, 
rudimentary analysis, and another is a 
straight library question. 

The first rule is not to draw any 
hard and fast rule but to keep the 
variable in your own mind. The sec- 
ond rule is that you cannot afford to 
decline service on the basis of the 
form of the question. If you are going 
to give truly effective legal aid and re- 
search to the lawyer, then you are 
going to have to find out what the 
question is and what kind of service 
he wants. So, I think the limits in the 
county bar association library should 
be this: that you do help on the analy- 
sis of the problem, on the factual sit- 
uation as the patron recounts it to you. 

It is your duty and obligation to do 
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all you can to know Hawkins’ [nter- 
state Commerce Service, to know Pren- 
tice-Hall or CCH Tax Services or 
whatever it might be, also to indicate 
to the user where he can find the 
answer in the volume and also to show 
him how the Service works. In other 
words, there is a duty of affirmative 
assistance to all members of such an 
association. But that does not mean 
that you have to be compensated as 
co-counsel to every attorney that re- 
quests your assistance and aid. 

It is interesting to note that exactly 
thirty years ago my predecessor in 
office, Mr. Ernest A. Feazel, reported 
to our Association on the same subject. 
We read in the Law Library Journal, 
vol. 17 (i.e., vol. 16, no. 4, 1923) on 
page 7 as follows: 

“The Limits of Association Libraries in 
furnishing Services to its Members” by 
Mr. Ernest A. Feazel, Cleveland Law Li- 
brary, was gone into in full detail and it 
was voted that a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Godard and Dullard write Mr. 
Feazel and convey to him the attitude of 
the Association of Law Librarians toward 
the Furnishing of Briefing Service to the 
Members of the Association. 


It doesn’t mention what the actual 
action by the American Association of 
Law Libraries was, but it may be 
gathered from a later articie by Mr. 
Feazel in the same issue of the Law 
Library Journal on page 45: 


Sometime ago the suggestion was made 
that our Association establish a briefing 
department through which members, for 
a consideration, might have their briefing 
done for them. 

The scheme did not appeal to the writer 
as a practical one, but as the suggestion 
came from one of the trustees of the As- 
sociation, a former Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, and a leading member of the 


Cleveland Bar, I felt that it should re- 
ceive respectful consideration, and I sug- 
gested to President Mettee that the ques- 
tion of the “Limitations of Service Which 
an Association Library Should Furnish to 
Users” might furnish an interesting topic 
for a round-table discussion. He agreed 
with me and asked me to take charge of 
such a discussion. 

I thereupon, wrote to the librarians of 
a half dozen of the leading association 
libraries, asking them to participate in 
such a discussion, hoping that someone of 
them would advocate the plan, but the 
replies were disappointing, for without 
exception, the views expressed coincided 
with those of the writer, and two of the 
members expressed their opinions in force- 
ful language which was positive and pic- 
turesque. 


I would say in a brief considera- 
tion of limitations of service which 
should be provided to the attorney by 
the association library it should be 
one which is not of a technical nature. 
The question should involve affirma- 
tive assistance on your part in assisting 
him to find the answer by taking him 
to the volume or books indicating how 
the volumes and books are used and 
giving whatever assistance is possible 
within the limitations of your time 
but that it does not include uncom- 
pensated co-counselships nor co-au- 
thorship. 

When we turn to the private or 
large firm library we have quite a dif- 
ferent situation, because there is more 
of an intimate relationship between 
the members of the firm and the per- 
son doing the work in the firm. Those 
of you who were at the Law Librarians 
Institute know that Mrs. Rose was 
able to tell you that the members of 
the firm for which she works were dis- 
creet enough never to ask her a legal 
question but to leave to her the de- 
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sires of her own heart when it came to 
running an effective law library. 

I looked over Mr. Lewis’s list of 
functions he performs—locating books, 
advising on available forms, finding 
respective legal data, etc., but I find 
no mention of any assistance which 
he gives in the briefing of cases. 

This policy, I daresay, prevails only 
by understanding and good fortune in 
these two firm libraries because almost 
all of those with which I am ac- 
quainted, Cleveland in particular, the 
attorneys give the librarians briefs to 
check, citations to run, etc. I do think 
that the limits of service which the law 
librarian working in the private law 
firm faces, are broader limits than 
those in a county organization. De- 
spite the fortunate experience of Mr. 
Lewis and Mrs. Rose, if they should 
be called upon in the future to cross 
those boundaries, I think it will be 
politically impossible for them to do 
otherwise. 

Third and last, I want to discuss the 
duties and obligations of law librar- 
ians in the state libraries or tax-sup- 
ported institutions. Said Mr. Sumner 
York Wheeler, of the Essex County 
Law Library in County Law Libraries 
and their Services to the Community 
in the Law Library Journal, vol. 10 
no. 3 on page 55: 


The law librarian connected with the 
university may very well, from the nature 
of his duties, be one of the instructors, 
and as such assume to advise the student 
body on many legal questions; the li- 
brarian connected with the public service 
corporation or private law firm, or a li- 
brarian who serves only members of the 
bar, may prove himself of great assistance 
by legal research work, while such services 
could not be safely assumed by the li- 
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brarian whose work consists in aiding all 
members of the public with equal con- 
sideration. It is in this latter position that 
the county law librarian is placed, and it 
often calls for no small amount of dis- 
cretion upon his part to know just what 
service each particular occasion best re- 
quires. 


So, there you have a different situa- 
tion, even broader than that of the 
librarian who works for the small firm. 
It seems to me that our own Ernie 
Breuer in his carefully written paper 
which he gave last week at the Law 
Librarians Institute stated the limita- 
tions of a state or a tax-supported law 
library well. Said he, “As a depository 
library, the State Law Library of New 
York is called upon for research into 
the origin and development of state 
laws, colonial laws, revised statutes, 
general laws and consolidated laws, 
the notes of revisers, the dates of the 
first enactment of laws, the specific 
subjects, the wording of a law of a 
given date and so forth; the state law 
librarian must, therefore, be a legal 
historian and sufficiently familiar with 
the development of the law in his own 
state so that he may advise researchers 
of the historical aspects of the law. 
But when a member of the bar writes 
that he has a legal problem and prac- 
tically requests that we brief the points 
of law for him, we reply that it is not 
within our legitimate function to act 
as counsel.” 

Those, then, are the limitations gen- 
erally on legal research for the lawyer 
who is researching in a tax-supported 
law library. Parenthetically and in 
closing I want to touch upon a sub- 
ject which is a controversial one and 
which I think to law librarians is 
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largely impractical, and that is the 
question of unauthorized practice. If 
you are to use the definition of the 
American Bar Association, you would 
find that compensation is not a nec- 
essary element to establish unauthor- 
ized practice of law. A lawyer or a 
librarian or a layman may be engaged 
in the unauthorized practice of law 
although uncompensated. You also 
find the general principle running 
through American Bar decisions in 
unauthorized practice that any legal 
research, the drafting of legal papers, 
and, of course, advice constitutes the 
unauthorized practice of law. 

In a county law library association 
such as ours where there is an inti- 
macy or club atmosphere, the occa- 
sion does not arise often, and the rea- 
son that others than lawyers are mem- 
bers of the association is because they 
want that kind of service. Unhappily, 
it arises mostly in the public or tax- 
supported institutions that members 
of the public do not ask for specific 
books, but ask for legal decisions or 
opinions on what their legal rights 
are. 

In closing I can only say, as Mary 
Helen Stevens has so aptly told us, 
when a layman does come into a tax- 
supported institution what you should 
do, instead of giving him any service, 
you should get out all the books of the 
institution and lay them at his feet. 

Mr. WitiiAM R. Roatre: Thank 
you, Mr. Fiske. It seemed to me that 
the note on which he closed was an ex- 
cellent one because of the fact that he 
offered to render service, and yet he 
was protected so far as the ethical 
responsibility was concerned. Now, it 
might be well for me to offer the panel 


participants first an opportunity to 
comment on what their colleagues 
have said if they wish to do so. Do any 
of the panel wish to comment? 

Miss A. ExizaABpeTH Hott: I think 
many law libraries lack a good many 
of the reference tools and reference 
services we discussed this morning. 
Having started out and having wound 
up in a small library with few things 
to offer in the way of variety that we 
have discussed, I think we should give 
assurance to our law librarians that 
lacking the number of reference tools 
that are available on the market is not 
the measure of service we give. If you 
take what you have in your library 
and give the best service that you pos- 
sibly can, or if you merely know that 
someone else has the tools available, 
you are doing a good job. 

I know that many years ago that 
would have been great assurance to 
me, and I am sure that many of the 
people here today would welcome the 
idea that you do the best with the 
things you have at hand. 

Mr. WituiaM R. ROALFE: Thank 
you, Miss Holt. We are now ready for 
a discussion from the floor. 

Mr. Laurie H. Riccs: I want to say 
that this has been a very interesting 
discussion, and even the moderator 
has done well as he always does. But 
I would like to ask Arthur Fiske a 
question. You mentioned that no law 
librarian should perform the services 
of a co-lawyer without compensation. 
It seems to me that brings up a very 
delicate question. Are you under any 
circumstances permitted to charge the 
members of the library a fee for your 
services? 

Mr. ArTHUR W. Fiske: I think you 
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all heard the question: Can a law 
librarian in a law library charge for 
services? In the Cleveland Law Li- 
brary we are not permitted under any 
circumstances to practice law, to help 
anyone on a brief for compensation. 
In a law library I think this is a very 
healthy situation. It should be entirely 
objective and independent. I have 
on occasion helped peopie working 
on either side of the desk, working on 
the opposite side of the same case on 
different theories of the same case and 
have been able to help both of them 
objectively. But I am sure that any 
evidence of any kind of interest, finan- 
cial or otherwise, in a case completely 
destroys your effectiveness as a law 
librarian in giving objective and un- 
biased help. 

Mr. Ernest H. Breuer: In connec- 
tion with Mr. Riggs’ question perhaps 
you would be interested in the situa- 
tion in the State Library of New 
York. After you get through giving 
just about the best possible service to 
a lawyer they say, “This guy knows 
his stuff.” Next time they come in, 
“How about briefing this point for 
me?” 

Now, of course, I don’t think there 
is anyone worthy of the name of law 
librarian that would do that on the 
state’s time. The next question comes 
in, “Well, there is nothing wrong, 
there is nothing against your practic- 
ing law if you want to.” Which, of 
course, means that after 5:00 o'clock 
when you leave, if you have private 
connections, there is nothing to stop 
you from undertaking a case with 
some other counsel. It is very tempt- 
ing, but I feel, if we are to give service 
at the State Law Library, I think we 
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would be subject to criticism, because 
it might be an indication or an invita- 
tion to the members of the bar to sort 
of say, “Now, I can give you private 
help. Come and see me at my office.” 

I think it would be a disservice to 
the Association as a whole, and for 
that reason I personally frown on it. 
I could use the income, but I won't 
take it. For the same reason I turn 
down requests by publishers who ask 
me to do editorial work. I feel that my 
time should be devoted to the service 
of the public and not to private in- 
terests. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. ROALFE: Any other 
comments? 

Mr. JAMEs H. Tipsetts: To com- 
ment on Mr. Breuer’s remarks, I am 
in position of being a public ap- 
pointee in one of these tax-supported 
institutions, and I find myself even 
at times being called upon for seven 
day a week service and added hours. 
You can’t blame anyone for taking 
outside compensation if you put your- 
self in that position. You have got to 
be prepared even for a 24-hour day. 
I think there are at least some of us 
that are in public institutions who are 
stopped, no matter what we might 
wish otherwise, simply from the tax- 
support angle. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. RoALrFre: Any other 
questions? 

Mr. GILson GtasterR: As a state li- 
brary and public library we are con- 
sulted by laymen and lay women, 
lawyers, and judges, and I have found 
that the lay people are inclined to 
impose upon us more than the lawyers 
are. They come to us with questions 
on divorce. There was one that was 
quite a complicated one, and before 
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we had gone very far I advised her 
to consult an attorney. I wonder what 
other librarians do under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Sipney B. HILt: We have at our 
place a person who is paid both by 
the New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation and the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. He is the in- 
dividual who serves our legal referral 
service. Now, that is a service just 
above Legal Aid. He is in no way 
connected with either the local Legal 
Aid Society or the National Legal Aid 
Society, but just one step above. 

If there is contact with the public 
in legal affairs or legal matters 
wherein they do not know any lawyer 
and wherein they do have enough 
money to pay a certain fee, the fee is 
established in the beginning and fixed 
for the first consultation, and then the 
individual is informed as to approxi- 
mately what it is going to cost him for 
any further services. Therefore, we 
avoid having to answer to the public 
any legal question; that movement is 
growing throughout the country and 
bar associations and the American Bar 
Association are attempting to create 
offices in each state and each munici- 
pality in order to take care of just this 
question of giving legal advice. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. ROALFE: Any fur- 
ther comments? 

Mr. LAWRENCE KeErtT: There is one 
other aspect of giving aid to readers. 
Sometimes when you tell them that 
you aren’t able to answer the question, 
they ask you to refer them to a lawyer. 
Now, it is my view that you should not 
even refer them to any particular law- 
yer, because you might run into some 
criticism there. I daresay that a lot of 


law librarians are asked to make ref- 
erences in cases. I think that is a 
mistake. We would not do it in the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. ROALrFE: Certainly, 
that is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems I have to face. Are there any 
other comments? 

Mr. Cuarves A. McNass: I am with 
the Chicago Bar Association, and our 
Bar Association has an organization 
such as Mr. Hill described for taking 
care of people who can pay something 
to see lawyers. So, we don’t get too 
much of that. But every once in a 
while there are people who try to im- 
pose on us. Our answer is always the 
same: “Corporations are not per- 
mitted to practice law.” The Bar As- 
sociation is a corporation. Although 
I am personally admitted to practice 
in Illinois I am not permitted as a 
member of a corporation to engage in 
an activity which the corporation en- 
gages in. 

I am very certain that the same rule 
applies in every state and might fur- 
nish you with an easy “out.” There is 
another comment I would like to 
make to Mr. Fiske’s ideas of how fai 
you should go in serving lawyers. My 
own philosophy is to give them what 
they want unless you can gracefully 
push them away. If they won’t go 
gracefully, you have to use a little 
force. I think you can define it easier 
by saying your service can be limited 
to furnishing them with material. If 
they do not know how to use the ma- 
terial, that is another matter, and that 
is also in your province. 

Mr. VINCENT E. Fiorpaist: I heard 
in the general discussion a lot of talk, 
in fact, that we are not acting as co- 
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counsel and we are not giving legal 
aid or advice to attorneys, that we are 
drawing a line some place where we 
supply them with materials. In my 
paper I divided up the business of 
doing legal work into the five-phase 
process. One was fact diagnosis, two, 
the issue analysis, three, issue disposi- 
tion, four, the synthesis of issues dis- 
position, and, fifth, give the solution. 

I think that Art Fiske here would 
stop at the third level; when he 
reached the level of issue analysis or 
issue disposition he will go no further. 
He will not give the attorney the 
synthesis, and he will not give the 
attorney the solution. My experience, 
and I can be corrected, is that in a 
good many libraries whether we like 
it or not we start at any one phase of 
this process, and we stop at any one 
phase of it. 

Mr. WILLIAM R. Roatre: I believe 
I must bring the panel to a close, but, 
since I am not a reference librarian 
myself, I think I will give myself the 
pleasure of making one very brief 
statement: Mr. Price has on numerous 
occasions pointed out that the persons 
who service in the so-called one-man 
library really require the greatest 
competence because they are perform- 
ing all the services. Among these they 
perform the reference services. With 
that statement I fully agree. 

In the larger library we are able to 
do a considerable amount of speciali- 
zation. The truth of the matter is that 
this specialization is real; that it is 
recognized was brought to me not very 
long ago by a member of our own 
faculty who asked me a perfectly le- 
gitimate question that I could not 
answer. But I said, “Why don’t you see 
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the Reference Librarian?” He replied, 
I thought a little too quickly, “Oh, 
yes, I forgot you are just an adminis- 
trator.” 

May I thank the panel participants 
for the splendid contributions that 
they have made, and may I thank you 
all for listening and for participating. 
As moderator my authority now ter- 
minates as I turn the meeting over to 
our President. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I want to 
join Bob in thanking all the panel 
members and to thank him. We had 
put over some unfinished business. 
One of the matters was the question 
of an amendment to the By-Laws pro- 
viding for the nomination of more 
than one person for certain offices. 
Mrs. Davies, do you have an amend- 
ment to suggest for consideration at 
this time? 


AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 


Mrs. Bernita Davies: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Pollack and I met as you 
requested and framed an amendment 
which we think will cover the situa- 
tion. As you may recall, the other day 
you voted afhrmatively to accept the 
recommendation of the Nominating 
Committee that it be made permissible 
for two candidates to be nominated 
for the office of President-Elect. Arti- 
cle III, Section 1 of the By-Laws 
reads now as follows: 


Not later than October I, of each year, 
the president shall appoint a nominating 
committee of five members, no one of 
whom shall be a member of the executive 
board, to confirm the president-elect as 
candidate for the presidency and to nomi- 
nate candidates for the elective positions 
of president, president-elect, secretary, 
and treasurer, and membership on the 
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executive board. Two candidates for 
membership on the executive board shall 
be presented. 


We suggest adding to the last sen- 
tence the clause 


and two candidates may be presented for 
office of president-elect. 


Mr. President, I move that the 
amendment be accepted. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Mrs. Davies 
has moved that amendment. Do I 
hear a second? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Mr. Mc- 
Dermott seconded the motion. Is there 
further discussion? We discussed this 
pretty well the other day. I think it 
certainly incorporates the wishes of 
the membership as indicated at that 
time. All those in favor, please raise 
your hand. (Hands) Thank you. All 
those opposed, please raise your 
hand. (Two hands) The motion is 
carried. We have two votes to the con- 
trary. The motion is carried by more 
than two-thirds of those present and 
voting. Thank you, Mrs. Davies. 

We have one more amendment 
which was put over until today, and 
that was the amendment of the By- 
Laws with respect to associate mem- 
bers. The Executive Board discussed 
this. The question arose as to what 
happens to a person who no longer 
remains connected with a law library 
but who has been a member of this 
Association for a few years. The only 
alternative now open to him under 
our By-Laws would be to become an 
associate member paying the same 
dues as an associate member, like a 
publisher. It was felt by the Executive 
Board that there should be something 
to take care of people who become dis- 


connected from law libraries but still 
have a real interest in them, without 
throwing the door open, to allow any- 
one to become a member by saying he 
is interested in the Association. 

Mr. Pollack will present a resolu- 
tion which he worked on and which 
the Executive Board has approved for 
your consideration. Mr. Pollack. 

Mr. Ervin H. Porvack: This is a 
very simple resolution, and I will read 
it if I may: 

Article I. 

Section 2. 

c. Associate members. 

(1) The annual dues of associate mem- 
bers engaged in publication and related 
activities shall be $20.00. 

(2) The annual dues of other associate 
members shall be $8.00. 


Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of this amendment. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Do I hear 
a second? 

Mr. Daniel seconded it. In case you 
are not fully familiar with the By- 
Laws, associate members must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Board which 
means that someone who just says, 
“T want to be an associate member,” 
cannot send in the money and become 
an associate member. The Executive 
Board passes upon all applications for 
associate members. We are not just 
throwing the door open. Is there any 
discussion on this motion? Mr. Mc- 
Nabb. 

Mr. CHaArLes A. McNAss: Wouldn’t 
it be easier to say the dues of the as- 
sociate members shall be the same as 
that for regular membership? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: It would 
take a few more words. 

Mr. CHARLES A. MCNAss: You have 
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to change your other dues by chang- 
ing your By-Laws also. In this case 
you make two changes. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: It doesn’t 
involve only one section because that 
$8.00-figure appears in about three 
places in the By-Laws. It would not 
save too much, I think. 

Mr. CHARLES A. McNass: All right. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: That is a 
matter of form and not of substance. 
I don’t think it would make too much 
difference. 

Mr. WERNER ELLINGER: I wonder if 
it would be a good idea rather than 
to subdivide the definition of asso- 
ciate membership to bring in another 
class of membership to cover it. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: It is a lot 
more work. We didn’t subdivide the 
subdivision of the associate members, 
but really the dues. We thought of 
that, and we purposely didn’t divide 
the definition of associate member. 

Mr. Laurie H. RicGs: It seems to me 
there ought to be a difference there. 
There is a difference. The associate 
members as I understand it are the 
law publishers. A man who retires 
from a law librarianship is certainly 
in a different status. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Could I read 
the definition of associate members? 
“Persons not connected with law li- 
braries may be elected to associate 
members by the Executive Board and 
shall pay annual dues.” It says nothing 
about publishers. It happened in the 
past that they have all been publish- 
ers, but in the future they will not be, 
and we tried to make the change in 
the By-Laws as small as possible. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: I think it un- 
usual to have someone belong 35 years 
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to a Library Association and then have 
to go to the Executive Board to be 
elected to associate membership the 
same as a book publisher. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Unless we 
put through a really long amendment 
which would take a lot of time and I 
don’t think it is really necessary, it is 
pretty hard to differentiate. Anyone 
who has been a member of this Asso- 
ciation for 35 years and who has con- 
tributed service and value to this Asso- 
ciation will be made a life member, 
and he won’t have to pay any dues. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: I move the 
amendment be tabled for further con- 
sideration. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: You realize 
you are killing it for this year. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: I move the 
previous question, 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: A motion to 
table is not debatable. We will vote 
on that first. All those in favor of 
tabling the original motion will please 
raise your right hand. (Hands) All 
those opposed, against tabling the mo- 
tion raise your hand. (Hands) The 
motion to table has been lost. Are you 
ready for the question on the original 
motion? 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: All those in 
favor of the original motion raise your 
hand. (Hands) All those opposed? 
(Hands) The motion is carried by a 
two-thirds vote, and the amendment 
has been passed. Thank you very 
much, Mr, Pollack. 

At this point I would like to call on 
Miss Farmer to tell you of the action 
of the Executive Board at this morn- 
ing’s meeting. 
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FUTURE MEETINGS 


SECRETARY FARMER: The _ items 
which were discussed at this morning’s 
Board meeting were, first of all, the 
1955 meeting. We had invitations from 
three places—Denver, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago; but because so many of 
our meetings recently had been in 
rather farflung spots making it some- 
what difficult for the larger number of 
our members to attend, it was decided 
that although we were very delighted 
to have the invitations from Phila- 
delphia and Denver, it seemed wise 
in the opinion of the Board to meet 
in Chicago, and it accepted the invi- 
tation of the Chicago Chapter. 

We hope that shortly thereafter we 
can accept the other two invitations 
that were extended to us. 


COMMITTEE ON CHAPTERS 

The other matter that was consid- 
ered at the Board was a Committee on 
Chapters. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion at the chapter breakfast and it 
has been suggested by the members 
of the various chapters prior to this 
meeting that it would be very helpful 
that if the Association had a Commit- 
tee on Chapters, its purpose being to 
redevelop intercommunication _ be- 
tween the chapters, helping the newer 
chapters with advice and suggestions 
of those chapters that have been more 
active and have had more experience; 
so, President-Elect Elliott has been 
duly informed of that fact, and there 
will be a Committee on Chapters. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Thank you 
very much, Miss Farmer. Is there any 
new business? Carroll Moreland. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Mr. Carroiu C, Morecanp: I take 
it that all of you have seen something 
about the action of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Book Pub- 
lishers Council with respect to free- 
dom to read. The statement which the 
American Library Association has en- 
dorsed starts off by saying that the 
freedom to read is essential to our 
democracy, and they affirmed seven 
propositions which I would like to 
read to you; they are as follows: 


1. It is in the public interest for publish- 
ers and librarians to make available the 
widest diversity of views and expressions, 
including those which are unorthodox or 
unpopular with the majority. 


Creative thought is by definition new, 
and what is new is different. The bearer 
of every new thought is a rebel until his 
idea is refined and tested. Totalitarian 
systems attempt to maintain themselves in 
power by the ruthless suppression of any 
concept which challenges the established 
orthodoxy. The power of a democratic sys- 
tem to adapt to change is vastly strength- 
ened by the freedom of its citizens to 
choose widely from among conflicting 
opinions offered freely to them. To stifle 
every non-conformist idea at birth would 
mark the end of the democratic process. 
Furthermore, only through the constant 
activity of weighing and selecting can the 
democratic mind attain the strength de- 
manded by times like these. We need to 
know not only what we believe but why we 
believe it. 

2. Publishers and librarians do not need 
to endorse every idea or presentation con- 
tained in the books they make available. It 
would conflict with the public interest for 
them to establish their own political, moral 
or aesthetic views as the sole standard for 
determining what books should be pub- 
lished or circulated. 

Publishers and librarians serve the edu- 
cational process by helping to make avail- 
able knowledge and ideas required for the 
growth of the mind and the increase of 
learning. They do not foster education by 
imposing as mentors the patterns of their 
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own thought. The people should have the 
freedom to read and consider a_ broader 
range of ideas than those that may be 
held by any single librarian or publisher 
or government or church. It is wrong that 
what one man can read should be confined 
to what another thinks proper. 

3. It is contrary to the public interest 
for publishers or librarians to determine the 
acceptability of a book solely on the basis of 
the personal history or political affiliations 
of the author. 

A book should be judged as a book. No 
art or literature can flourish if it is to 
be measured by the political views or pri- 
vate lives of its creators. No society of free 
men can flourish which draws up lists of 
writers to whom it will not listen, what- 
ever they may have to say. 

4. The present laws dealing with ob- 
scenity should be vigorously enforced. Be- 
yond that, there is no place in our society 
for extra-legal efforts to coerce the taste of 
others, to confine adults to the reading 
matter deemed suitable for adolescents, or 
to inhibit the efforts of writers to achieve 
artistic expression. 

To some, much of modern literature is 
shocking. But is not much of life itself 
shocking? We cut off literature at the source 
if we prevent serious artists from dealing 
with the stuff of life. Parents and teachers 
have a responsibility to prepare the young 
to meet the diversity of experiences in life 
to which they will be exposed, as they 
have a responsibility to help them learn 
to think critically for themselves. These are 
affirmative responsibilities, not discharged 
simply by preventing them from reading 
works for which they are not yet pre- 
pared. In these matters taste differs and 
taste cannot be legislated; nor can ma- 
chinery be devised which will suit the de- 
mands of one group without limiting the 
freedom of others. We deplore the cater- 
ing to the immature, the retarded, or the 
maladjusted taste. But those concerned 
with freedom have the responsibility of 
seeing to it that each individual book or 
publication, whatever its contents, price, or 
method of distribution, is dealt with in 
accordance with due process of law. 

5. It is not in the public interest to force 
a reader to accept with any book the pre- 
judgment of a label characterizing the book 
or author as subversive or dangerous. 

The idea of labelling supposes the exist- 
ence of individuals or groups with wisdom 
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to determine by authority what is good 
or bad for the citizen. It supposes that each 
individual must be directed in making up 
his mind about the ideas he examines. But 
Americans do not need others to do their 
thinking for them. 

6. It is the responsibility of publishers 
and librarians, as guardians of the people's 
freedom to read, to contest encroachments 
upon that freedom by individuals or groups 
seeking to impose their own standards or 
tastes upon the community at large. 

It is inevitable in the give and take of 
the democratic process that the political, 
the moral, or the aesthetic concepts of an 
individual or group will occasionally col- 
lide with those of another individual or 
group. In a free society each individual 
is free to determine for himself what he 
wishes to read, and each group is free to 
determine what it will recommend to its 
freely associated members. But no group 
has the right to take the law into its own 
hands, and to impose its own concepts of 
politics or morality upon other members 
of a democratic society. Freedom is no 
freedom if it is accorded only to the ac- 
cepted and the inoffensive. 

7. It is the responsibility of publishers 
and librarians to give full meaning to the 
freedom to read by providing books that 
enrich the quality of thought and expres- 
sion. By the exercise of this affirmative 
responsibility, bookmen can demonstrate 
that the answer to a bad book is a good 
one, the answer to a bad idea is a good one. 

The freedom to read is of little conse- 
quence when expended on the trivial; it is 
frustrated when the reader cannot obtain 
matter fit for his purpose. What is needed 
is not only the absence of restraint, but the 
positive provision of opportunity for the 
people to read the best that can be thought 
and said. Books are the major channel by 
which the intellectual inheritance is handed 
down, and the principal means of its testing 
and growth. The defense of their freedom 
and integrity, and the enlargement of their 
service to society, requires of all bookmen 
the utmost of their faculties, and deserves 
of all citizens the fullest of their support. 


Those propositions were endorsed by 
the American Library Association. I 
would like to move that this Associa- 
tion go on record as affirming those 
seven propositions. 
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PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Breuer. Is there 
any discussion on this motion? 

Miss MICcHALINA KEELER: ‘There 
may be some libraries that are con- 
trolled by committees that feel that 
the distribution, the dissemination 
such as outlined in that resolution 
may not be within the province of the 
funds that they command. 

Miss MARGARET E. Coonan: It 
seems to me that this is such a big 
question, and, since none of us have 
had an opportunity to read it except 
in that way, that I feel we should not 
pass on such a matter almost extempo- 
raneously. That would be my own feel- 
ing. It is not with the thought of 
condemnation of anything therein. 
But it is too big a question to adopt 
another Association’s resolution. 

Mr. Ervin H. Potrack: I should 
like to suggest this: In view of the 
general language of this proposed 
amendment, and I was _ fortunate 
enough to have read it, I find that 
there is nothing in there to my mind 
which is contrary to the basic interests 
of all of us who are in the library 
held and feel a great sensitivity for 
these issues which we hold dear. 

Now, our democracy is such that I 
can't see why we can’t support a state- 
ment which has been very carefully 
drawn and given support by these 
two other groups. I believe that we as 
book lovers and individuals who are 


strongly interested in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge should go on record 
if at all possible and we should not 
leave this particular session without 
giving some form of endorsement to 
those ideals which are consistent with 
democratic values, conscious, though, 


of the importance of conserving our 
democratic ideals and fighting against 
Communism and all other subversive 
interests. There is nothing inconsistent 
in this statement as I read it with 
those specific ideals, and I heartily 
endorse the statement. 

Mrs. ELAINE FaIN: I would like to 
second Mr. Pollack’s statement. I 
think it important that every voice be 
raised now against censorship, I think 
the ALA resolution is a good one and 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Rospert W. Lewis: I think 
there are two thoughts to be brought 
out without disagreeing or agreeing 
with Mr. Pollack and Mrs. Fain. The 
first is Miss Coonan’s suggestion that 
to act on the matter, which I think is 
very delicate and could be something 
that might be too hastily approved, is 
wrong. I would urge with a great deal 
of force that however much we may 
individually be in favor of steps to 
combat censorship, that we do not 
take action to pass upon another As- 
sociation’s resolution. I think that in 
itself is a questionable procedure. 

I don’t know what this Association 
has done in the past; but, if this Asso- 
ciation feels strongly, I should much 
prefer to agree to its own resolution 
in support of this question rather than 
support that of other people. Let this 
Association do its own thinking and 
have a full discussion before voting. 

Miss MARGARET E. Coonan: It is 
nothing unfriendly to the resolution 
of the other Association, but I cer- 
tainly think we should have a discus- 
sion of something like that before we 
adopt a resolution ourselves. Some of 
us have not had the opportunity to 
read it in full. 
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Mr. WERNER ELLINGER: I would 
like to make first a factual correction. 
This statement which we are asked to 
endorse does not relate to libraries 
particularly. It relates to the gamut of 
opinion in this country on the various 
attempts to censor. It is a statement 
that was drawn up at the conference 
and signed by 30 outstanding indi- 
viduals, among them the former Li- 
brarian of Congress. It has been widely 
publicized and had a very favorable 
editorial in the New York Times. It 
should by now be so well known that a 
further discussion of the details should 
really be superfluous. 

However, I think as Mr. Pollack 
pointed out, the statement is a broad 
statement of principles. I believe that 
any professional association of this 
type should endorse such a statement 
when it is time to endorse it. We have 
no time now to deliberate. 

Mr. Sipney B. Hitt: This reminds 
me of the story, I think most of us 
know; Cal Coolidge went to church 
and Grace didn’t go with him, and he 
came back, and Grace said, “What did 
the minister talk about?” He said, 
“Well, he talked about sin.” Grace 
said, ““What did he say about it?” Cal 
replied, ‘He was agin it.” 

Well, we are all against sin. But 
there are some of us that aren’t quite 
sure who the sinners are. Some of us 
are not quite sure whether or not this 
resolution was drawn up in New 


York, as has been said, by three or 
four people who were interested in 
the publication and selling of books. 
I hope that it was not. It has been so 
charged. I am just as much against 
censorship of the freedom of expres- 
sion of thought as anybody in this 
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room. I am going to do lots in this 
proposition. I have done lots already, 
I have been lucky. I don’t want to be 
directed by the Director General of 
UNESCO or the American Library 
Association or any other Association. 

I think this is a very important mat- 
ter. I think some declaration should be 
made at the proper time. I don’t know 
whether this is the proper time. I 
have some doubts, because we haven't 
studied this particular declaration, 
There has been an awful lot of talk 
and publicity about the publicity of 
burning of books and about books 
being taken out of libraries. I think 
it has been overdone. I think it has 
played into the hands of the Commu- 
nists and the hands of Mr. McCarthy. 
I have grave doubts whether or not 
we should pass anything in such ex- 
treme generality instead of putting 
our finger on something that is wrong 
and then going right to town after 
that particular thing. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: I think we 
have had both sides stated quite well. 

Mr. VINCENT E. FiorpA.isi: I move 
the resolution be tabled. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: All those in 
favor of tabling this resolution please 
raise your right hand. (Hands) Those 
opposed? (Hands) The resolution to 
table the resolution carries, and the 
resolution is tabled. 

Mr. ARTHUR J. Murpuy: I should 
like to make a further motion that the 
members of the Association receive a 
copy of the resolution as proposed so 
that we may consider it in the interim 
between now and the time it comes 
up for discussion again. 

The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: You have 
heard the motion, and it has been sec- 
onded. All those in favor say “aye”. 
(Ayes) Those opposed? (No response) 
Is there any place they can read that 
without having us mimeograph it and 
send it out? 

Mr. WituiaM R. Roatre: I think it 
will be available at several places, and 
I suggest, if the mover will change his 
motion, that it be made available 
either in full text or by reference to 
the place where it can be found. 

Mr. ARTHUR J. Murpny: I will ac- 
cept that. 

Miss MARGARET E. Coonan: I accept 
the change. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: It will be 
made available to you by reference 
to where it is available. All those 
in favor of the motion raise your 
hand. (Hands) Those opposed? (No 
response) The motion is carried, The 
meeting is adjourned, 

Whereupon at 12:00 o'clock, noon, 
the proceedings were adjourned. 


CLOSING LUNCHEON 
July 9, 1953 


The Closing Luncheon was held in 
the Hotel Statler in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on July 9, 1953, at one p.m., 
Mr. Forrest 8. Drummond, President, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: Before we 
go any further I want to call your 
attention to the fact that this very de- 
lightful luncheon today has been spon- 
sored for us by the Bancroft-Whitney 
Company. You all know Bancroft- 
Whitney, no doubt, from that big set 
of Deering’s Codes and many other 


publications. At this point I would 
like to introduce Mr. Frank Baker, 
the Treasurer of Bancroft-Whitney, 
and my good friend, Mr. Tim Grady, 
who is the Company’s local representa- 
tive in Los Angeles. 

When Fred Dennis made his first 
visit to Los Angeles during my time 
as Librarian here he said, ‘““You know 
you have a book in your library that 
you ought to read. It gives you a won- 
derful picture of a very interesting 
member of the Los Angeles Bar.”” The 
title of that book was, Take the Wit- 
ness. It is a book about Earl Rogers 
who was a fabulous trial attorney of 
the early Los Angeles Bar. 

His most prominent assistant at that 
time was a young man named Jerry 
Giesler who is, of course, well known 
to all of you as our most famous trial 
lawyer today in Los Angeles. His fame 
is not just here, but it is nationwide 
and worldwide. He was not born in 
the State of California but he received 
his legal education at the Law School 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He was admitted to practice 
here in 1909 and has practiced in Los 
Angeles from that date until 1950 
when he moved his office out to 
Beverly Hills. He was a member of the 
Board of Governors of the State Bar 
of California for three years. He has 
been a President of the Lawyers Club 
of Los Angeles and of the Beverly 
Hills Bar Association. Interestingly 
enough, he was also Chairman of the 
California Horse Racing Board from 
1939 to 1943 and Chairman of the 
State Athletic Commission from 1939 
to 1943. He is the most colorful trial 
lawyer of our time, and we welcome 
his subject today which is “Some Ob- 
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servations from the Trial Side of the 
Courtroom”. Mr. Jerry Giesler. 

Mr. Jerry GiesLer: Mr. Drummond 
and honored officials of this organiza- 
Ladies and Gentlemen. It is, 

indeed a pleasure for me to have the 
privilege to be with you folks although 
frankly, I don’t know why I should be 
invited. My experience with the Los 
Angeles County Law Library goes 
back many years. When I first was 
introduced to it it was up in the old 
building on Temple Street at Main 
where the courts were at that time. 
That goes back a long, long way in 
Los Angeles history. 

I had the pleasure and the honor to 
know the then Librarian con- 
tinued for so many years, Tom Robin- 
son, who was dearly beloved by every- 
one here in this City. He was a great 
friend to the young lawyer and a great 
help. 

The law library is in the life of the 
younger lawyer, indeed, most impor- 
tant. It was in my life, and, as I look 
back on it, I kind of feature it as the 
springboard to opportunity. I was 
going to say, success, but at least a 
springboard on the road to trying to 
succeed. In my own instance it had 
so much to do with my younger life 
that I have always remembered it 
dearly. I started out in the office of 
one of the greatest trial lawyers of all 
time in my book, Earl Rogers, a great 
lawyer not only in one capacity but 
in almost every capacity which has 
anything to do with law. While I was 
with him as a youngster I started out 
as an office boy in his office, and after 
I was admitted he took me into the 
office. I got very little pay in those 
days. I was supposed to get $30.00 a 
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month when I got it, but very seldom 
got it. 

That is how I became acquainted 
with Mr. Rogers in the first instance, 
When I was going to USC Law school 
downtown here, two other chaps and 
myself started a loan and collection 
agency over on Main Street. We got 
a bill against Earl Rogers. I had been 
wanting the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with Mr. Rogers, but I had 
no way to get in to him. This bill gave 
me the entree, It became my personal 
property. That is actually and truth- 
fully how I happened to meet him. I 
pursued him so long with that bill 
though I never collected, but I did get 
acquainted with him, and to get rid 
of me he took me in his office as an 
office boy. 

That wasn’t quite fair to the law 
book publishing company to whom he 
owed the money. That was the old 
American & English Encyclopedia of 
Evidence. I recall it very well. Were it 
not for the fact that it is out of print 
I think I would pay them substantially 
today for what they did for me even 
though I was not quite on the up and 
up in my dealings with them. 

At any rate, I will move again back 
to the office where I was first starting 
out, but remained only two or three 
years. But I was with Mr. Rogers as an 
assistant in the trial of a case up in the 
central part of California up near 
Fresno. It was a will contest, a very 
hotly contested case, one on which we 
were up there for almost three months. 
At that time, the late Clarence Darrow 
had come West from Chicago to de- 
fend his clients, the McNamara Broth- 
ers, who were officials in one of the 
labor unions back in Indiana and were 
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brought out here for trial for partici- 
pation in the blowing up of the Los 
Angeles Times in which 28 or 29 
people were killed. 

Samuel Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, brought Clar- 
ence Darrow out here. He was a great 
figure, a terrific man, a wonderful law- 
yer. While here in the midst of the 
fight between capital and labor that 
resulted in his indictment, charged 
with attempted jury bribery, he had 
to have a lawyer for himself. 

One day while Mr. Rogers was up 
here in this little town of Hanford and 
I was there with him as his assistant 
carrying the books, into the courtroom 
came Clarence Darrow and his wife 
showing you how careful a man he 
was. He came up for a preview of Mr. 
Rogers. He had heard a lot about 
him; he had never met him. But he 
had been advised that he was the man 
to get for his defense. 

Apparently what they observed satis- 
fied them, because they then employed 
Mr. Rogers to defend Mr. Darrow in 
these trials. Now, coming to the im- 
portance of the law library to the 
youngster, there came a time when we 
came back to Los Angeles. Mr. Dar- 
row and Mr. Rogers asked me as a 
youngster to look up a point of law. 
At that time the subject had not been 
very well established. It was compara- 
tively new in criminal law. It had to 
do with the introduction of other sub- 
stantive offenses upon the trial of a 
specific and particular offense. Today 
it is well settled. 

Well, I went up to the law library 
located where it is today, and I worked 
hard. I worked all day and night and 
Sundays and Saturdays throughout the 
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entire period and prepared a brief— 
at least what I would call a brief at 
that time. Probably today it would not 
amount to too much, but, at any rate, 
it satisfied Mr. Rogers and Mr. Dar- 
row, and to indicate how big those 
men were as individuals as well as 
lawyers, after they read it, they ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with it, they 
told me on the morning of the trial, 
“Well, Mr. Giesler, you may come up 
to court with us, and we will make you 
a counsel of record, and you may sit 
through the trials.” 

Naturally, to me as a kid just start- 
ing out, you know what that meant. 
So, I sat through the first trial with 
them which lasted three months. It 
was a very exciting trial. Mr. Rogers 
is one of the greatest cross-examiners 
that ever lived. Mr. Darrow was also 
a great cross-examiner—two very col- 
orful figures, and Mr. Darrow a great 
orator, a far greater orator than Mr. 
Rogers, though not as good a cross- 
examiner in my opinion. 

The trial was studied by many 
famous persons as witnesses including 
William J. Burns who was head of the 
Secret Service in Washington at that 
time, Lincoln Stephens who was a 
great friend of Mr. Darrow, and many 
other famous people throughout the 
country in various walks of life who 
came to the assistance of Mr. Darrow 
as to character and his reputation. 

I will never forget that in this trial 
Mr. Rogers introduced new ideas in 
the way of dress; this has nothing to 
do with law, of course, but the town 
was only about 200,000 then, and it 
was a time when all the jurors here 
were mostly from out in the country, 
farmers, ranchers, hard-boiled types, 
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and they still had in the courtroom 
the cuspidors and chewing of tobacco 
that went on during the trial. It was 
a question of who was the best shot 
and most accurate, and that included 
the jurors and attorneys and some- 
times I think it had an effect on the 
outcome of the case. 

But, at any rate, that was the at- 
mosphere; in that atmosphere at that 
time, that early day far back, Mr. 
Rogers dressed in a cutaway coat, 
striped trousers, patent leather shoes, 
fancy vest, high collar, and tie with 
a big pear-shaped diamond. Also, he 
introduced in that day into the court- 
room the use of the around-the-neck 
cord with the glasses that he carried 
there, that he threw open, and he 
would go up to the witness on the 
stand when he was cross-examining, 
and when he got up there with a book 
to show them something, he would 
throw it down and look at it and scare 
the witness stiff. 

I will never forget his cross-exami- 
nation of William J. Burns. Mr. Burns 
didn’t like that, and he turned to the 
court for protection against Mr. 
Rogers. But that trial lasted three 
months, and Mr. Darrow was acquitted 
on the first count. And because it was 
a fight between capital and labor they 
insisted upon trying the second count. 
Mr. Rogers took ill. Mr. Darrow was 
left unfortunately in the courtroom 
with myself to help him on the law. 
But he was a great man. He tried the 
second case. It lasted almost three 
months, and there was a disagree- 
ment. Then there was a move for 
acquittal after which the case was 
dismissed against him. 

But he was a very bitter man there- 
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after so far as Los Angeles was con- 
cerned. He never would return. He 
had a very deep feeling. I know when 
he went to Honolulu to defend the 
folks over there in the Navy situa- 
tion some years later he went through 
San Francisco, called me from there 
on the phone and talked to me but 
said he would not come down to Los 
Angeles. 

Well, that case and that oppor- 
tunity came to me solely because of 
my work in the Los Angeles County 
Law Library. So, I say a law library 
can be the seat of operation of fate that 
will carry itself possibly through a 
lifetime of an individual. One never 
knows. I had another experience so 
far as the Law Library is concerned 
or at least what should have been law 
library work on my part, and that was 
when I first started out, and I was 
with Mr. Rogers. I usually was the 
recipient of the cases that were left 
over. They went through all the other 
ofices down to me who was the last, 
and by the time they got to me you 
could rest assured they had all passed 
them up, and they would never pass 
them up if they had anything left. 
When they got to me I was the fourth, 
poor fellow. 

One day I got a case. A man had 
been held to answer on the charge of 
grand larceny I think they called it 
then, and he came in, and he finally 
got down to my desk. He gave me the 
transcript; I told him I would look it 
over and for him to come back. So, I 
took it and I studied it. After I had 
read the testimony in the transcript 
I began to look at the law. Probably 
I should have gone to the Law Li- 
brary, but I didn’t. I looked up the 
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law in the office, and I found a case, 
a California case in the Appellate 
Court, a beautiful case, one of those 
kinds of cases you say is on all fours, 
absolutely no question. There it was. 
Under the law of this case based upon 
a similar state of facts my client was 
absolutely innocent. For the first time 
and only time in my life as a lawyer, 
when my client came back to the 
ofice and asked me how things looked, 
I told him, “Don’t worry. You will 
be a free man. Just take it easy. 
Nothing is going to happen to you. 
When we go to court they will have to 
throw it out.” He was happy, you can 
rest assured. 

He didn’t have any money. He 
could not help me at all that way, but 
I was happy to make him happy. So, I 
worked very hard. The morning of the 
trial came around, and he came up. 
He said, ““How about it?” I said, “You 
will be a free man. We will go up 
there in a little while, but they will 
let you go.” He was very happy again, 
and still no money. So, I took this 
book, and I thought as a youngster, “I 
better put it in a brief case and hide it 
so the other fellow doesn’t see it.” 
So, I took it to court with me and put 
it on the floor under my table and 
kept it in reserve there for the sur- 
prise, you know, and the client sat 
down beside me, and the trial started. 

The District Attorney put on the 
evidence, and it was identical with 
that received in the preliminary ex- 
amination transcript. So, when we 
finished my client was pulling his hat 
a little closer expecting me to tell him 
to leave, and, so, I said, “Don’t be 
impatient.” I got up and addressed 
the court, and I talked to the court, 


and my idea of an argument was to 
holler as loud as you could. That was 
my first impression of what a lawyer 
should do in an argument. I have 
gotten over that. 

But, at any rate, I got up, and I 
shouted. I got down underneath and 
got my book out then for the first 
time, and I read it as loudly as I 
could to that judge and looked at the 
District Attorney with reproach for 
bringing this poor man in here under 
that set of circumstances. The client 
said, “Shall I go now?” “No, wait just 
a minute.” Then the District Attorney 
got up. I could not imagine what he 
could say. What he did say was this. 
He said, “Your Honor, what Mr. 
Giesler has said is a very serious situa- 
tion, and there has been much concern 
except for one fact, your Honor. The 
case that Mr. Giesler read from the 
District Court of Appeals went up to 
the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court reversed it.” 

Now, let me tell you something, this 
is the truth, I just felt then if only 
that floor would open and take me 
on down even though underneath was 
the County Jail at that time, I would 
have been happy. No such miracle 
occurred. Well, I was fortunate in 
this: that on the bench was a man I 
like to call a sweetheart of a judge. 
You know there are some judges who 
are really sweethearts. He was one of 
that type of judge who in my mind 
doesn’t like to pick on a youngster 
who makes a mistake in open court 
before his client and before other 
people. Some judges seem to like to 
do that, and you know what they can 
do to a youngster, how they can make 
him feel, what it takes out of him. 
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But this chap was a very sweet person. 
All he did was to take a recess and 
sent the bailiff for me, had him bring 
me into chambers. He said, “Mr. 
Giesler, you have learned a very im- 
portant lesson.” He said, “You should 
always Shepardize your case.” 

Well, you know, to make a confes- 
sion, I didn’t know what he meant. 
That is the truth. I found out pretty 
soon though, and I want to tell you 
since that time I take two sets of 
Shepard, one for my office and one for 
my home. Since that time I have never 
cited a case in a brief or in the court 
without first Shepardizing it myself 
so that there will be no similar mis- 
take. 

So that shook me up and left such 
an impression upon me that you know 
it was really worthwhile. It probably 
would not have been if I had been be- 
fore another type of judge. 

That was a mistake in the law. I 
made another mistake once on the 
facts. I was with Mr. Rogers at that 
time, and up to that moment I had 
not made more than one or two argu- 
ments, and they were merely short 
ones and didn’t amount to much. One 
day Jess Willard who was heavyweight 
champion of the world at that time 
was arrested here charged with killing 
a man in the ring. So, he employed 
Mr. Rogers to defend him. Mr. Rogers 
asked me to help him by looking up 
some law which I did. We went to 
court and I sat beside him. The trial 
lasted about ten days, and as we came 
down the street the night before the 
close of the next morning Mr. Rogers 
said, “Well, Jerry, this has been a 
short trial. I guess it is not necessary 
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for more than one of us to speak 
to the Jury.” 

I was happy because I didn’t like to 
talk to juries at that time. I said, 
“That's right. I think that’s right, Mr, 
Rogers. That is all fine.’’ Well, I was 
still a youngster, and Los Angeles was 
pretty lively at night in some places. 
I wasn’t married. So, I went out, | 
didn’t get in until four in the morn- 
ing, too late to go home, so, I stayed 
all night down on Fifth Street in a 
little rooming house; it is still there. 
Every time I go by it brings recollec- 
tions. I stayed up there for an hour 
or two sleeping, got up, too late to 
have breakfast, too late to shave or 
to be shaven, so, I went to court, de. 
cided I could finish my sleep up there 
while the argument was going on. So, 
I sat down in the courtroom. The 
argument had started, going along 
very good. Mr. Rogers was a very 
nervous man, and he used to get up 
and walk around, and as long as 
there was another counsel in the coutt- 
room he would go outside and smoke 
cigarettes. He rolled his own, Bull- 
Durham, Then, he in his nervous 
way every once in a while he would 
peek in and see what was going on, 
and, if he thought the D.A. was mak- 
ing possibly too strong a point in the 
argument he would rush in and say, 
“Your Honor, I object.” 

Believe me, if the Court ever asked 
him what he objected to, he would 
never be able to tell them. But that 
stopped the District Attorney, and it 
took the mind of the jurors away for 
the moment. That is not good prac- 
tice, and I am not recommending it 
today. That is what happened in those 
days. So, at any rate, I would say it 
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was about 11:30, and the District At- 
torney was just making his conclud- 
ing remarks for his opening argument. 

I heard something from behind me, 
steps, and I felt then one hand go 
over this shoulder and pick up a hat 
and the other hand go over this shoul- 
der and pick up a cane. He carried a 
cane. And then I heard a voice as 
though it came from a tomb, “Your 
Honor, Mr. Giesler will argue until 
12 o'clock, and I shall take up at 
2”, and he walked out of the court- 
room. Here am I, just a kid, no experi- 
ence in talking to jurors, no experi- 
ence—period. But I have to get up. 
The time comes you have to get up, 
you can’t just sit there. I had no idea 
what I was going to say or what I 
could say. But I got up finally. As I 
got up, over here on the table I saw 
the Codes of California. Believe me, 
to you gentlemen who are with the 
law book publishing companies I want 
to tell you the Penal Code never 
looked better to anyone than it did to 
me at that moment. 

I picked it up and opened it and 
finally in my nervousness I found the 
chapter on homicide. So, I went over 
before the Jury and started to read 
that chapter. Now, you know, of 
course, a lawyer is not supposed to re- 
view the law to the jury. That is the 
job of the judge. But in this instance 
I had another sweetheart of a judge 
who let me go. So, I started to read 
this chapter on homicide. Now, Jess 
Willard was only charged with man- 
slaughter. I read murder in all its 
degrees, including the punishment of 
death. 

Poor Jess is sitting here and look- 
ing up at me wondering where I am 


going to send him. But I read on and 
on and on, and finally I was able 
to get the whole chapter read, and by 
reading very slowly I was able to get 
through until about 5 minutes of 
12:00, and the judge saw where I was, 
and he took pity on me and said, “We 
will take up at 2:00 o'clock.” Mr. 
Rogers saved the day. He learned 
what had happened, and he went in 
there doubly strong and saved Jess 
Willard’s life. He was acquitted in 
spite of me. 

Well, I will say this: I will always 
remember Jess Willard and I went 
down Spring Street, and in those days 
we had a lot of old bars along there 
or used to have then. That was before 
Prohibition, and we went into every 
one of them, and by the time we 
finished up the second block I think 
I had forgotten all about it, and he 
and I were very happy with our arms 
around each other’s shoulders. But 
that was lack of preparation definitely 
again, not on the law like in the other 
matter but on the facts. 

Well, those are experiences, of 
course, that all young lawyers have to 
go through. That is the way you cut 
your eye teeth. It makes life worth- 
while in the final analysis, it gives you 
something to fall back on and to re- 
member that probably does you a lot 
of good, but I would not want to go 
through the experience of those par- 
ticular moments again. 

Sometimes in my opinion we get 
some of the most beautiful questions 
of law that anyone would ever want to 
consider or study. One of them that 
struck me, more so than most others a 
few years ago, I was called in to repre- 
sent a public official of this county 
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against whom removal proceedings 
were brought, and that was before the 
Grand Jury. As you know, a Grand 
Jury usually consists of 19 members, 
at least it does in California, It re- 
quires 12 for action in a felony indict- 
ment. This was a removal proceeding 
which did not carry a penalty in 
prison. So, the judge in charge of the 
Grand Jury advised them at that time 
that they did not need 12 votes, that 
11 would be sufficient because that is 
all they could muster. So, they brought 
in the indictment for removal from 
office with 11 votes. 

This chap I knew very well. He had 
been an office boy in Mr. Rogers’ office 
following me, so he asked me to help 
him, and we looked up the question 
there; that was to me one of the most 
interesting and most beautiful ques- 
tions of law that I have ever had the 
privilege of looking up. That had to 
do with whether or not 11 grand 
jurors were sufficient in number or did 
it require 12. 

Well, in my research up in your 
Law Library, as I remember, I went 
back as far as the law of King Ed- 
ward the Third, oh, down through 
the English law. I found particularly 
in Coke’s Littleton that the number 
12 is much respected in the holy writ 
of law. It refers to the 12 Tribes in 
Israel. ‘The Prophets were 12 to swear 
to tell the truth. The Apostles were 
12. The discoverers were 12 and were 
sent into Canaan to see and report the 
truth, and the stones were 12 that 
heavenly Jerusalem was built upon. 
And Sir Edward said: 

And it seemeth to me, that the law in 


this case delighteth herselfe in the num- 
ber of 12; for there must not onely be 12 
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jurors for the tryall of matters of fact, but 
12 judges of ancient time for tryall of 
matters of law in the Exchequer Chamber, 
Also for matters of state there were in 
ancient time twelve Counsellors of State. 
He that wageth his law must have eleven 
others with him, which thinke hee, sayes 
true. And that number of twelve is much 
respected in holy writ, as 12 apostles, 12 
stones, 12 tribes, &c. (Coke’s Institutes, 
Part 1, Book 2, ch. 12, Sec. 234). 


Of course, I got one offshot as you 
always will, something about Solo- 
mon’s idea where [ took a note out of 
one book which said that King Solo- 
mon who selected the first jury de- 
cided on having 12 members each 
born under a different sign of the 
Zodiac. Solomon who took astrology 
seriously believed that this method of 
jury selection would make it possible 
to have every different type of mind 
give consideration to the matter un- 
der consideration.—I didn’t find any 
further authority on that other than 
this one. 

But going back to the other ques- 
tion though of the origination of the 
number 12 as it related to grand 
jurors our Supreme Court in this case 
that I spoke of upheld it and upheld 
the other law that we found and held 
that 12 were necessary. But that to 
me was one of the really most beauti- 
ful questions of law that I have ever 
had the privilege of looking into. But 
there are many of them. So, we all 
know, those of you who are about the 
law libraries of the country, and the 
lawyers, who have had the experience, 
there are so many wonderful questions 
that you can say that they are just 
beautiful. I am sure you will agree 
with me, because until you unravel 
them, until you are able to determine 
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where they came from, what they 
mean, it gives you a great uplift, at 
least it did me, and I feel that it does 
any lawyer. 

Now then, with your permission I 
am just going to give you a few of 
the rules that I have written down. 
They are based only on my experience 
throughout the years: they are what I 
call unwritten rules of conduct that 
I feel apply to anyone in life and 
that I try to follow. 


1. COURTESY. I believe one of the 
best assets in life is to posess just com- 
mon, ordinary every-day courtesy. It 
takes so much less effort to be courteous 
than to be impolite and it helps the 
giver as well as the receiver. In the 
law office, I believe it is one of the 
outstanding qualifications for the re- 
ceptionist and the secretary and of the 
greatest benefit to the law office itself. 


2. HUMOR. Always retain some 
sense of HUMOR. Take things with 
a smile—never lose your temper or your 
self-control. If you do, you are lost! 
And—never let anyone know you have 
been hurt. 


3. TAKE it on the chin! To explain 
what I mean by this—let us compare 
our daily battle to a boxing match. 
Take a ringside seat and take a lesson 
from the boys who TAKE IT ON THE 
CHIN and come back fighting! Com- 
pare this to a court fight, where battling 
day after day you are first up and then 
down, and you never know until the 
fight is over if you have won or lost— 
and always remember that one little 
punch at the right time may win the 
case for you. Until the end of the bout 
you cannot be certain of victory or de- 
feat—but take it on the chin and keep 
fighting. 

4. WORK—HARD WORK. The 
harder the going is the more you must 
WORK until your case is won. My 
greatest cure for WORRY, in my book, 
is HARD WORK. 


5. NEVER GET TOO OLD TO 
LEARN! I don’t care how old we are 
or where in life—we can learn from 
the younger fellow or our neighbor. 
Always be ready and willing to learn 
for no one has ever reached the point 
in life where he cannot learn something 
from someone else. 

6. Never disregard the LITTLE 
THINGS—they are the signposts for 
the bigger things. If you have never 
been to the mountains, how are you 
going to get there? You are going to get 
there by following the SIGNS, and if 
you follow the signs you WILL get 
there. It is the same through life and 
in the courtroom—the little things 
point to the big things, which in the 
end are the things you are trying to 
accomplish. So, grasp the little things 
when you see them—and you will cer- 
tainiy benefit by them. 

7. Never get the idea that YOU and 
YOU ALONE are the ONLY ONE 
THAT CAN DO THE JOB! If you 
don’t believe that someone else can 
do it as well, and perhaps even better 
than yourself—then take a trip out to 
Forest Lawn Cemetery—someone else 
took over the jobs of those in that place, 
and probably are doing the job as well 
now, or better. 

8. NEVER BE ENVIOUS OR JEAL- 
OUS. This attitude never gets you any- 
where—it only delays your progress to 
be envious and jealous of your friends 
or associates and does you no personal 
good whatsoever—in the end, it will 
only give you ulcers! 

9. BE ACCESSIBLE!—BE ON THE 
ALERT! This is a highly important as- 
set in my book for legal secretaries. Be 
on the alert especially if you are rep- 
resenting an attorney who is trying 
cases and who may have a case that 
has attracted some attention, because, 
quite frequently, during the trial of a 
lawsuit, someone may have information 
of great importance and value which 
they would like to give you or your 
attorney but do not wish to become 
involved in the matter. Some of my 
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greatest tips in the trial of a case have 
been given by the oddest persons and 
from the strangest sources. The un- 
written rule of my office during the 
trial of a case of public interest is that 
no one may ask “Who's calling, please?” 
when answering the telephone, because 
I am afraid someone will call who 
would not wish to be identified and 
who may have some important informa- 
tion which I might need. 


10. FOLLOW A HUNCH! Rely on 
woman’s intuition! This is why I like 
women—on a jury. Do not overlook 
woman’s intuition—it is a valuable aid. 
When a lawyer has a witness that proves 
difficult to examine,—talk it over with 
your secretary, your wife, your sister, 
mother, or any other woman and you 
will be surprised how often she has 
the solution of how to approach the 
witness to draw from him the informa- 
tion you are positive he possesses. 

ll. “STICK-TO-ITIVENESS—Stick 
to the point and see it through. 

12. RETAIN A CONFIDENCE IN- 
VIOLATE. This is most essential to 
lawyers and to legal secretaries, because 
we are in a separate category which 
must RESPECT the confidence of a 
client. NEVER discuss with any person 
details of cases in the office or even 
that a certain case is in the office at 
all—and_ this includes your husband, 
wife, boy-friend or girl-friend and in 
fact, everyone. Be close-mouthed; this 
is a requirement not only for legal 
work, but a recommendation and OB- 
LIGATION of the entire law office 
staff. 


13. KEEP FAITH WITH ONE’S 
OWNSELF! If you do this you can 
sleep—if you don’t, then I doubt that 
you can sleep. 


14. ALWAYS BE YOURSELF! Do 
not try to be somebody else or copy some 
other person’s tactics. Do not change 
your own personality—ever. 

15. Last, but just as important as all 
the other points, PRACTICE THE 
GOLDEN RULE and as I say it— 
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“Treat others as you yourself would 
like to be treated.” This rule will re- 
bound to your benefit—it is bound to. 


In conclusion, I want to say that I 
am satisfied that the law is beautiful. 
My experience has taught me over the 
years, has brought home to me closely 
that the law is beautiful, and the re- 
search, the opportunity and the privi- 
lege to make that research, it is some- 
thing that one cannot forget. I am 
sure that you folks enjoy in your ca- 
pacities, in your positions in life that 
pleasure which I personally have 
found, and I know, too, that you help 
the lawyers in your several communi- 
ties, and you can do so much good, 
and, above all, I suggest and I implore 
you and I know it is not necessary, to 
give consideration to the younger 
folks, to the law students who may 
come to your places for research, and 
also the young lawyers. 

A lot of them are afraid to ask, but 
they need help, and you can do so 
much. I know in my time when I 
was working up here at the Los Ange- 
les County Law Library almost every 
week and many nights of the week 
that when Mr. Tom Robinson who 
was a lovable person and who watched 
over everyone so carefully, was so con- 
siderate, I know that he left with me 
an everlasting impression. That, I am 
sure, you can instill into many of the 
youngsters today who are just start- 
ing out either in the practice or in the 
study of law. Thank you very much. 
It has been a privilege to be before 
you. 

PRESIDENT DRUMMOND: We want to 
thank you for your very entertaining 
talk and for the philosophy of the 
practice of law and, really, a philoso- 
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phy of life that you have left with us, 
Mr. Giesler. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


At this time it gives me great 
pleasure to install the new officers. 
First, I will pronounce installed in 
absentia Harry Bitner, the new mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, Next, our 
Secretary who was re-elected this year, 
Frances Farmer. Next, our ‘Treasurer 
who did so well she was re-elected, 
Elizabeth Finley. Next, our new Presi- 
dent-Elect, Marian Gallagher. And as 
my last official act, your new President 
and our good friend, Lucille Elliott. I 
know you all agree with me that our 
Nominating Committee and our mem- 
bers have certainly elected a fine slate. 
Will you please take over, Lucille? 

President Elliott took the Chair. 

PRESIDENT ELLioTT: I am sure I 
don’t have to tell you how much I 
appreciate what you have done for 
me. I feel very keenly the debt that I 
owe to this organization, and I shall 
try to make my first installment pay- 
ment next year. I have chosen as my 
first act and my first official act to ex- 
press our collective gratitude to the 
two people who have been responsible 
for this superb, superlatively fine meet- 
ing. I am talking about Forrest Drum- 
mond and Bill Stern. I think it is a 
pity that this organization doesn’t 
give Oscars for the most outstanding 
performance of the year. Surely, these 
two would get very, very handsome 
Oscars. 

I want to say first our Oscars must 
be made up of the intangibles—re- 
spect, admiration, and appreciation 
for everything that has happened. I 
have just learned a new word. I must 


use it—a new expression. I think this 
meeting has been a “stand-out”. It will 
long linger in our memory as one of 
the happiest occasions of our lives. I 
am sure you want to stand again and 
say it with applause. Would you like 
to stand and let’s have applause once 
again, 

These two have not done it abso- 
lutely alone. They have had fine back- 
ing, and Forrest has appointed a Reso- 
lutions Committee that has it down in 
black and white, and that will be read 
now. 

Mr. Cuarces A. McNass: I merely 
am pinchhitting here for the Chair- 
man of this Committee, Bob Everson 
who found it necessary to return home 
just before this luncheon commenced. 

So, if you will bear with me and not 
blame this appearance on the manage- 
ment, you can continue to consider 
that this has probably been one of the 
nicest and the most pleasant meetings 
that we have ever had. 

This is the report of the Resolutions 
Committee: 


REPORT OF 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


RESOLVED that the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, at its 46th Annual 
Meeting, held in the Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, California, expresses its sincere 
thanks and appreciation to the follow- 
ing, for their part in making this meeting 
a huge success: 


1. The Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, of which William B. Stern, 
Chairman, and his co-workers have 
done such a magnificent job. Only those 
who have served on such a committee 
realize the time, effort and energy 
required to carry through a meeting 
such as ours to a successful conclusion. 

2. The Honorable Goodwin J. Knight, 
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Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
California, Dean Robert Kingsley, of 
the Law School, University of Southern 
California and Dean Dale L. Coffman, 
of the Law School, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles for their gracious 
words of welcome. 


. Chancellor Raymond B. Allen, M.D., 


of the University of California at 
Los Angeles; Erle Stanley Gardner, 
Esquire; Jerry Giesler, Esquire for their 
inspiring addresses. 


. Dr. John E. Pomfret, Director, Henry 


E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, San Marino; Dr. Joseph D. Car- 
rabino, of the School of Business Ad- 
mininstration, University of California; 
and Allen Triay, Industrial Engineer, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Los Angeles, 
for their interesting lectures. 


. The Henry E. Huntington Library and 


Art Gallery and the University of 
California for making their facilities 
available. 


. (a) The Lawyers Cooperative Publish- 


ing Company for sponsoring our 
delicious Opening Luncheon. 

(b) Dennis and Co., Inc., for their 
marvelous Luncheon at the Hotel 
Huntington and for our Memo 
Books and Paper-Mate Pens. 

(c) Shepard’s Citations, for our trans- 
portation to and from the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery. 

(d) The Carswell Company, Ltd., for 
our wonderful Cocktail Party. 

(e) The West Publishing Company 
whose monetary contribution to 
our Annual Banquet was more 
than generous. 

(f) Bancroft-Whitney Company for our 
magnificent Closing Luncheon. 

(g) The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce for providing such excellent 
help and registration facilities. 

(h) Oceana Publications for our ticket 
books. 
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(i) Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
for mimeographing our Committee 
Reports and for our novel Con- 
vention Program in the form of a 
miniature loose-leaf service. 

(j) Joseph M. Mitchell, Law Books, for 
the lovely Leather Wallets. 

(k) The Harrison Company for its gen- 
erous monetary contribution. 

(1) Prentice-Hall, Inc., for mimeo- 
graphing the list of convention 
registrants. 

(m) The Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, for the in- 
teresting Picture-History of South- 
ern California. 

(n) The Los Angeles Daily Journal for 
the splendid coverage of our Con- 
vention. 

7. All who have not been specifically 
mentioned but took part in our various 
deliberations and functions, and last, 
but certainly not least, to our Presi- 
dent, Forrest S. Drummond, for the 
masterful and magnificent manner in 
which he has conducted not only the 
affairs of the Association during the 
past year but also our sessions of this 
annual meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert J. Everson, Chairman 


CuHarLes A. MCNABB 
Joun C. LEARY 


The Resolution was accepted un- 
animously. 

PRESIDENT ELtiott: I declare this 
meeting adjourned. 

Whereupon, the proceedings were 
adjourned at two p.m. 

In the afternoon, the Convention 
participants took part in an excursion 
to Knott’s Berry Farm, Buena Park, 
California. After dinner there, they 
returned to the Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, at seven p.m, 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


The present officers of the American 
Library Association are as follows: 
Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke 
College, President; L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, Cleveland Public Library, First 
Vice-President and President-Elect; 
Laura Katherine Martin, University 
of Kentucky Library School, Second 
Vice-President; Raymond C. Swank, 
Stanford University Libraries, and 
Charles F. Gosnell, New York State 
Library, Executive Board members. 


An English translation of the in- 
come tax laws of Argentina, published 
in 1949 in a volume of 272 pages, may 
be had on request from Sidney B. 
Hill, Librarian, Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. 


The Law Branch of the Army Lt- 
brary has issued mimeographed bibli- 
ographies on martial law and on gov- 
ernment procurement, as well as two 
bibliographies on foreign law. An- 
other mimeographed publication is 
entitled Annual Inventory and Check 
List for Field Law Libraries. It con- 
tains an interesting priced list of items 
found in many of the field law libraries 
of the Department of the Army. 


The publication of the Bulletin of 
the Copyright Society of the U.S.A. as 
successor to the Bibliographical Bulle- 
tin, experimental issues of which were 
issued by the United States Copyright 
Office at the Library of Congress since 
January 2, 1952, has been announced. 
The new Bulletin will be published 
six times a year at a subscription price 
of $10. The Copyright Society of the 


U.S.A. is a non-profit professional or- 
ganization and has offices at the New 
York University Law Center. Subscrip- 
tions to its Bulletin may be placed 
with the Society, c/o Fred B. Roth- 
man & Co., 200 Canal Street, New 
York 13, New York. 


A Colloquium on Islamic Culture 
in its Relation to the Contemporary 
World was held at Princeton, New 
Jersey, and Washington, D.C., from 
September 8 to 19, It was jointly spon- 
sored by Princeton University and the 
Library of Congress. Some of the 
papers and seminar discussions dealt 
with Islamic law and society. 


Among recent exhibits in law li- 
braries, that of manuscript and printed 
law books at Harvard Law Library 
deserves particular attention. It was 
prepared for the American Bar As- 
sociation meeting in Boston and a 
printed catalog was issued. The Sep- 
tember exhibit of the Library of Con- 
gress consisted of a 1517 edition of 
Les Grandes Coustumes Generalles et 
Particulieres du Royaulme de France, 
a 1581 edition of the Tripartitum, the 
famous codification of Hungarian law, 
and a book of engraved portraits of 
sixteenth century lawyers, entitled 
Illustrium Iure Consultorum Imagines 
(Rome, 1561). 


Legal materials of Jndia are offered 
by R. Cambray & Company, Kent 
House, P 33 Mission Row Extension, 
Calcutta 13, India. 


The acquisition of the Law Reports 
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from their commencement in 1886 to 
1890 inclusive, and of the Law Times 
Reports from the commencement in 
1859 to December 31, 1952, has been 
announced by Wildy & Sons, Ltd., 
Lincoln’s Inn Archway, Carey Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 


A guide to library equipment and 
supplies and a list of trade names 
commonly referred to in library ad- 
ministration, are published in the 
July-August issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


Interesting data are found in the 
annual reports of the divisions of the 
Library of Congress. The Law Library 
keeps 228 current loose-leaf services in 
its American-British Law Section. The 
volumes which are taken care of by 
this Section total at present 525,000 
which constitutes an increase of 13,000 
volumes over last year. During the 
past fiscal year, considerable progress 
was made in the organization of the 
records and briefs section. The catalog 
of the Law Library has 1,100,000 en- 
tries. The American-British Law Sec- 
tion served 51,000 readers who used 
almost 200,000 volumes. 79 Senators 
and 152 Representatives used the Li- 
brary’s facilities in the Capitol for 
legal research. The Latin American 
Law Section holds an estimated 90,000 
volumes; in this Section, approxi- 
mately $15,000 were spent during the 
last year for the purchase of 10,823 
pieces. The Philippine law collection 
which is attached to this Section, is 
particularly complete (12 Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin No. 
30). 


The American Law Division of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
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Library of Congress handled 5,994 
requests for research from members 
and committees of Congress during 
the last fiscal year. The Digest Unit of 
the Division handled 8,638 bills dur- 
ing the same period. Many reports 
prepared in the Division were pub- 
lished by committees of Congress or 
were inserted in the Congressional 
Record. They covered subjects such as 
the adequacy of federal laws with re- 
spect to offenses against national 
security, a history of the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian, State pro- 
posals for amendments to the United 
State Constitution, and the federal 
laws relating to Indian tribes and res- 
ervations. 


The Foreign Affairs Division of the 
Legislative Reference Service handled 
up to 380 inquiries per month during 
the last fiscal year. Staff members were 
assigned to the Subcommittee on Over- 
seas Information Programs of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
Division undertook a series of studies 
on Church-State relations in foreign 
countries (12 Library of Congress Bul- 
letin No. 32). 


Losses due to the fire which swept 
through the Michigan State Library 
were kept to a minimum by the appli- 
cation of modern refrigeration and 
dehumidifying methods to water-dam- 
aged books. 


Listings in New Serial Titles will 
not include all reportings of serials 
which the Library of Congress desires 
to receive, and comprehensive reports 
of serials holdings from libraries which 
have not previously reported to the 
Union List of Serials and its supple- 
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ments are not desired at the present 
time, according to resolutions of the 
Joint Committee on the Union List 
of Serials in its meeting of April 24, 
1953. 


Experiments in the recording of 
serials were conducted in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Library. 
According to Bella E. Shachtman, 
Chief, Catalog and Records Section 
of the Library, the use of 3” x 5” card 
files in lieu of visible files resulted in 
financial savings and tended to in- 
crease the efficiency and speed of the 
serials records librarians (14 College 
and Research Libraries 240, 1953). 


The first issue of Selection of For- 
eign Legal Publications was published 
on May 15, 1953 by Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Library under the editor- 
ship of Kurt Schwerin, Foreign Law 
Librarian, This publication will be 
issued six times a year. 


The Society of Comparative Legisla- 
tion has established headquarters at 
Nuffield Lodge, Regent’s Park, Lon- 
don, under a grant of the Nufheld 
Foundation. 


A program for staff reading is pro- 
posed by Robert H. Muller in the 
July issue of College and Research 
Libraries. The author regrets the ten- 
dency among librarians to consider 
themselves “lost” if they read any of 
the books in their subject field. He 
states that a professional book re- 
viewer reads up to 500 volumes a year 
and that the average librarian reads 
annually between 30 and 60 volumes. 
Under the author’s suggestions, read- 
ing on the part of librarians would be 
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increased to from 70 to 100 volumes 
a year. 


The State Manual Procurement 
Guide, compiled by Donald O. Hot- 
aling and published in 44 Special 
Libraries 228 (1953), lists the price, 
source and latest available issue of 
manuals of states and will be wel- 
comed by law librarians as a key to 
these valuable information aids, 


Stor-Mor Book Drawers, manufac- 
tured by the W. R. Ames Co., 150 
Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, Cali- 
fornia, are a device of drawers which 
are fitted on sections of free-standing 
or multi-tier ranges of book stacks for 
the purpose of doubling the storage 
capacity. The drawers permit the plac- 
ing of books in parallel rows for the 
full depth of each drawer and are ad- 
justable to any desired height on the 
supporting columns. A similar prod- 
uct is manufactured by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin. 


The use of tabulating machines in 
libraries is discussed by Wilmer H. 
Baatz and Eugene H. Maurer in the 
August issue of the Library Journal. 


Teletype call numbers of selected 
libraries are listed in 12 Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin No. 30. 


According to a letter of W. E. Hig- 
man, U.S. Bureau of Customs, to 
Robert Vosper, Director of Libraries 
of the University of Kansas, published 
in excerpted form in 12 Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin No. 
30, it is the opinion of the Bureau 
“that microfilms may be entered free 
of duty under paragraph 1631, Tariff 
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Act of 1930, as photographs, if im- 
ported ... by an institution or society 
established or incorporated solely for 
educational, literary, philosophical, 
religious or scientific purposes or for 
the encouragement of the fine arts, 
by a public or State library, or by a 
school, for its own use or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, and not 
for sale, upon compliance with the 
applicable regulations.” 


According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (Bulletin No. 1117), 
there were 3,054 librarians and archiv- 
ists in the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1951. More than half of 
them were stationed outside of the 
Washington area. Salaries ranged from 
$2,200—$2,680 in Grade 1 to $10,000 
—$14,000 in Grades 15 to 18. Most 
librarians were employed in Grade 3 
($2,650—$3,130), Grade 4 ($2,875— 
$3,355), Grade 5 ($3,100—$3,850), 
Grade 7 ($3,825—$4,575), Grade 9 
($4,600—$5,350), and Grade 11 ($5,400 
— $6,400). There were six librarians 
in Grade 14 ($8,800—$9,800) and two 
librarians in Grades 15 and 18 ($10,000 
—$14,000). 


The reorganization of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Law Library was 
necessitated by the establishment of 
the Alabama Law Review and of the 
Bureau of Legal Research and Service 
in the Law School. The secretary of 
the Dean who previously had acted as 
librarian, was replaced by a full-time 
librarian and three full-time assistants. 
Ten objectives were established for 
the improvement of the collection. 
Particular emphasis is given to the 
collection of primary case material, 
digests, encyclopedias, law reviews, 
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materials dealing with Alabama law 
and legal history, statutory compila- 
tions, early English treatises and 
abridgments, books on legal theory 
and philosophy, materials in English 
relating to legal systems other than 
common law systems and to the co- 
ordination of federal government 
documents in the University and the 
Law Library (14 Alabama Lawyer 192, 
1953). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
WORKSHOP ON THE COMMON 
CORE OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


About 45 librarians, representing a 
diversity of interests, attended a work- 
shop at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School from August 
10 to 15, 1953, for the purpose of 
determining if there is a common core 
of knowledge which all librarians, spe- 
cial and non-special, ought to master 
to perform acceptably as professional 
librarians. The group came to the 
unanimous conclusion that there is 
such a common core of knowledge 
and was in substantial agreement as 
to the specific areas of knowledge that 
should be included. 

For the initial approach to the 
problem those in attendance were di- 
vided into five groups, one of which 
was concerned with training for li- 
brarianship in special subject fields. 
Eleven kinds of special libraries, in- 
cluding law libraries, were represented 
in this group. William R. Roalfe, Law 
Librarian, Northwestern University, 
was the law librarian who _partici- 
pated. 

The special librarians not only 
agreed with the group as a whole that 
there is a common core of knowledge 
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essential for all professional librarians 
but also upon the general areas of 
knowledge that should be included. 
In addition, they recommended that 
the Joint Committee on Education for 
Librarianship of the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations give the 
subject further study, particularly by 
bringing into the inquiry special li- 
braries not represented in the work- 
shop and by studying the possibility of 
grouping special librarians for the 
purpose of further training on the 
basis of special concern with subjects 
such as the social sciences or the nat- 
ural sciences. 


The special librarians present were 
unanimous in the view that general 
library training alone is not enough 
for library service at the professional 
level in the several fields they repre- 
sented and that such training should 
be supplemented by further prepara- 
tion more closely related to the sub- 
ject matter involved and the character 
of the service required. They sug- 
gested that such training be provided 
on a regional basis and in each field 
only by educational institutions spe- 
cially qualified to provide the specific 
training involved. 

WILLIAM R. ROALFE 








MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by Frances FARMER, Librarian 


University of Virginia Law Library 


Mr. Albert P. Blaustein, New York 
Law School, New York 7, New York, 
has recently become a member of the 
Association. He was appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Law and Librarian 
at New York Law School in March. 
Mr. Blaustein received his A.B. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan 
in 1941 and his LL.B. from Columbia 
in 1948. He practiced law in New 
York from 1948 to 1950 when he was 
recalled to active duty. In February 
1953 he resumed practice until his 
present appointment. Mr. Blaustein 
was special consultant to the recently 
completed Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession and at present is serving as a 
member of the advisory committee to 
the Public Relations Committee of 
the American Bar Association and 
Secretary of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the New York County Law- 
yers Association. 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Twitchell, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, recently became a new mem- 
ber. Mrs. Twitchell was appointed 
Assistant Law Librarian in the Law 
School Library on April 1, 1953, com- 
ing there from Southern Methodist’s 
main Library where she had been 
Head of the Reference Department 
for the previous five years. She was 
graduated from the University of Ken- 
tucky, has a B.S. in Library Science 
from Columbia University School of 


Library Service and an M.A. from 
the University of Illinois Library 
School. 


Mr. Charles C. Bead, The Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., be- 
came a member on August 1. 


Thomas Law Book Company, 209 
North Third Street, St. Louis 2, Mis- 
souri, has recently become an Asso- 
ciate Member. 


The following have been designated 
recently as members under the Insti- 
tutional Memberships of their respec- 
tive libraries: 


Mr. Charles F. Carpentier, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 


Mr. Reginald Furness, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Beatrice S. Genier, Law Li- 
brary of Louisiana, New Orleans 16, 
Louisiana. 


Mrs. Charlotte W. Harnsberger, 
University of Virginia Law Library, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Mr. Paul J. Hartman, Vanderbilt 
University Law Library, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Mr. Thomas H. Hartwig, Univer- 
sity of Washington Law Library, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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Mr. J. Myron Jacobstein, University 
of Illinois Law Library, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 


Mrs. Inez K. Mahone, University 
of Virginia Law Library, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 


Miss Helen Mae Schlough, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law Library, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


* * * * * 


Changes which have taken place 
among staff personnel of Institutional 
Members are as follows: 


Margaret Andrews has _ replaced 
Mrs. Josephine Smith, Minnesota State 
Library, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Mr. Stanley Bougas has replaced 
Margaret E. Blashill at the New York 
University School of Law Library, 
Vanderbilt Hall, Washington Square 
South, New York, New York. 


Mr. Riley Paul Burton has replaced 
Lester D. Lopez at the University of 
Southern California Law Library, Los 
Angeles, California. Mr. Lopez has re- 
signed from his duties as Director of 
the Law Library and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law in order to devote him- 
self more fully to private research and 
writing. Mr. Burton, former Librarian 
of the Utah Law Library took over 
in his new position August 1, Mr. 
Burton graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Washington Law School in 
1950 and completed his course in law 
librarianship at the same University 
in 1951. He spent his practice period 
at the Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary. After a six-month trip to Eu- 
rope he assumed his duties as Law 
Librarian at the University of Utah. 


In his new capacity, Mr. Burton will 
teach a one-year course entitled “Intro- 
duction to Law” which will carry 2 
units per semester. Mr. Burton’s per- 
sonal interests are primarily concerned 
with drama and literature. 


Mrs. Lois Chambers has replaced 
Frances Fulk, Duke University Law 
Library, Durham, North Carolina. 


Hansinie Chayes has replaced Mary 
D. Stephenson at the Washington Uni- 
versity Law Library, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 


Miss Ruth Corry has replaced Mrs. 
Kenneth Powell at Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia. 


Mr. Joseph E. Gibbs has replaced 
Mr. Charles F. Wilson at the Florida 
A. and M. College, Law Library, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Betty Holmes has replaced Betty 
Smith Pryer at the University of Flor- 
ida Law Library, Gainesville, Florida. 


Miss A. Elizabeth Holt became Law 
Librarian at the Nevada State Library 
in Carson City on July 1. 

Barbara L. Howe has replaced Vir- 
ginia K. Bowles at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity Law Library, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Mrs. Ellen Morris Keene has re- 
placed C. B. Mattox, Jr. at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, T. C. Williams 
School of Law, Richmond, Virginia. 


Miss Helen McLaury, formerly 
Head Cataloger of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Library, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Law 
and Law Librarian at the University 
of Montana. 
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David L. Moore has replaced Mrs. 
Ella C. Thomas at George Washing- 
ton University Law Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Mrs. Bethany J. Ochal has replaced 
Dorothy F. Blair at the Detroit Bar 
Association Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


John O. Rawes has replaced Ed- 
ward Morton at the University of 
Wyoming Law Library, Laramie, 


Wyoming. 


Albert W. St. Clair has replaced 
Eveline Smith at the Wyoming State 
Library, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


David H. Schwan has replaced Earl 
H. Davis at Los Angeles County Law 
Library, Los Angeles, California. 


Leonard Simasko has replaced Wil- 
liam S. Cain at the University of De- 
troit Law Library, Detroit, Michigan. 


Robert Vosper has replaced Charles 
M. Baker at the University of Kansas 
Law Library, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Nancy W. Stirling has replaced 
Katherine J. Hevers at New York State 
Law Library, Albany 1, New York. 


Miss Jeanne Tillman has replaced 
Mrs. Margaret V. Shoemaker at Wake 
Forest College, School of Law Library, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. 


Miss Iris Wildman has left the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Library in 
order to continue her studies in li- 
brary science in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. R. Frank Baker has replaced 
A. A. Herschler under the Associate 
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Membership of the Bancroft Whitney 
Company, San Francisco, California. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian 
of Cornell University, attended the 
week-long conference of law profes- 
sors at the Judge Advocate General’s 
School at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, July 27 to 
August 1. This conference was held for 
civilian lawyers who hold reserve com- 
missions and who teach military law 
at the 54 U.S.A.R. schools through- 
out the country. 


Mr. Thomas S. Checkley, Librarian, 
University of Pittsburgh Law Library, 
published an article entitled “A Prac- 
tical Bibliography on Bill-Drafting” 
in the July 1953 issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal. In the 
same issue there is a review of Horo- 
witz’s The Spirit of Jewish Law by 
Dillard S. Gardner, Librarian of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court Li- 
brary. 


An informative and altogether de- 
lightful article entitled “The Law 
Librarianship Course at the Univer- 
sity of Washington” by President- 
Elect Marian G. Gallagher appeared 
in 5 Journal of Legal Education, 537 
(1953). 


Mr. Russell Baker, Librarian of The 
Chicago Law Institute, contributed an 
article entitled ‘““The Federal Taxing 
Power and Organized Crime” to the 
April issue of the Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly (Volume 1953, 
No. 2). 


Mr. Sidney B. Hill has been elected 
Chairman of the Council of National 
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Library Associations for the year 1953- 
54. 


Mr. Mortimer Schwartz, until re- 
cently Law Librarian of Montana 
State University, was Chairman of a 
panel on law library problems held in 
Salt Lake City on May 9, 1953 as a part 
of the program of the Conference of 
Western Law Schools. The topic of 
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the panel was “What the Faculty and 
Law Library Staff can Expect from 
Each Other.” Participating with him 
were Dean William L. Prosser, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; Pro- 
fessor Paul Basye, Hastings College of 
Law, and John C. Leary, Librarian of 
Stanford University Law School. Mr. 
Schwartz has become Law Librarian 
at the University of Oklahoma. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS ' 


by JEAN ASHMAN AND DoroTHy SCARBOROUGH, Joint Editors 


The Editors acknowledge with thanks the assistance of the various libraries 
and publishers and will appreciate their continued co-operation in supplying 


information. 


By the kind permission of the West Publishing Company, the classification 
here used is based upon the system followed by them in the American and 


Decennial Digests. 


Accounts and Accounting 

Coe, C. E. Bibliography of accounting and 
tax articles. Inglewood, Calif. (307 E. 
Regent St.), The Author, 1953. 287p. 
$10.00. (Loose-leaf) 

Georgia. University. College of Business 
Administration and School of Law and 
others. Sixth Georgia accounting and tax 
institute, Athens, Ga., Oct.-Nov. 1952. 
Athens, Univ. of Georgia, Div. of General 
Extension, 1953. 119p. Apply. (Paper) 

Administration of Justice 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Judicial administration and the 
common man. Ed. by Benjamin Kaplan 
and Livingston Hall. Philadelphia, The 
Author, 1953. 243p. $2.00. (The Annals, 
May 1953, v.287) 


Northern Rhodesia 
Epstein, A. L. The administration of jus- 
tice and the urban African. A study of 
urban native courts in Northern Rho- 
desia. London, H. M. Stat. Off., 1953. 
124p. 7s.6d. (Colonial research studies, 
no.7) (British Information Service, New 
York, $1.70) 
Administrative law—California 
California. Legislature. Senate. Interim 
Committee on Administrative Regula- 
tions. Second preliminary and partial re- 
port. Sacramento, The Author, 1953. 
140p. Apply. (Paper) 


Great Britain 

Hewitt, D. J. Control of delegated legisla- 
tion; being a study of the doctrine of 
Ultra Vires in relation to the legislative 
powers of the executive government, with 
special reference to Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada. Toronto, 
Butterworth, 1953. 195p. $7.50. 

Admiralty—Great Britain 

Marsden, R. G. Marsden on the law of 
collisions at sea. 10th ed. by K. C. Mc- 
Guffie. London, Stevens, 1953. 882p. 

5.10s. 





Agriculture—Great Britain 
Scammell, W. S. The law of agricultural 
holdings. 2d ed. London, Butterworth, 
1953. 602p. £2.5s. 


lowa 


Timmons, J. F. Improving farm rental ar- 
rangements in Iowa. Ames, Ia., Iowa State 
College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1953. 139 p. Apply to Iowa Law Review, 
College of Law, Iowa City. (Paper) 

Timmons, J. F. and O'Byrne, J. C. Trans- 
ferring farm property within families in 
Iowa. Ames, Ia., Iowa State College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station with the co- 
operation of the College of Law, State 
Univ. of Iowa, 1953. 220p. Apply to Iowa 
Law Review, College of Law, Iowa City. 
(Paper) 

American Bar Association 

American Bar Association. Committee on 
Public Relations. Public relations bulle- 
tin. Vol. 1, No. 1. January 1953. New 
York (295 Madison Ave.), Public Rela- 
tions Bulletin, A. P. Blaustein, Editor, 
1953. Apply. (Published 5 times a year) 

Sunderland, E. R. History of the American 
bar association and its work. Boston (60 
State St.), Survey of the Legal Profession, 
1953. 25lp. Apply. 

Arbitration and award 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. A guide 
to state mediation laws and agencies. 
Washington, The Author, 1953. 57p. Ap- 
ply. (Bull., no.162) 

Auctions and auctioneers 

Rhyne, C. S. and Mullin, E. F., Jr. Munici- 
pal regulation of auctions and auctioneers. 
Washington, National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 1953. 37p. $3.00. 
(Report no.141) 

Banks and banking 

New York Clearing House Association. The 
Federal reserve re-examined. New York 
(77 Cedar St.), The Author, 1953. 165p. 
Apply. (Paper) 
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Bar Associations—Akron, Ohio 
Akron bar communications. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
July 1953. Akron (2304 First National 
Tower), Akron Bar Association, 1953. 


Apply. 
Louisiana 


Louisiana bar journal. Vol. 1, No. 1. July 
1953. New Orleans, Louisiana State Bar 
Association, 1953. Apply. (Quarterly) 


Tennessee 


Tennessee lawyer. Vol. I, No. 1. September 
1952. Nashville (John C. Sandidge, Exec. 
Sec’y, 1003 Third National Bank Bldg.), 
Bar Association of Tennessee, 1953. Ap- 


ply. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo bar association newsletter. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. March 1952. Toledo (218 Huron 
St.), Toledo Bar Association, 1952. Apply. 

Bastards 

Schatkin, S. B. Disputed paternity proceed- 
ings. 3d ed. Albany, Banks & Co., 1953. 
823p. $15.00. 

Bibliography 

Coe, C. E. Bibliography of accounting and 
tax articles. Inglewood, Calif. (307 E. 
Regent St.), The Author, 1953. 287 p. 
$10.00. (Loose-leaf) 

Hannay, A. M., Gooch, D. W. and Gould, 
M. L., comps. Land ownership; a bibliog- 
raphy of selected references. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 293p. $0.70. 
(U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bibliographi- 
cal bull., no.22) 

Leidy, W. P. Popular guide to government 
publications. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1953. 296p. $3.00. 

Marvin, J. G. Marvin's legal bibliography. 
Photo-reproduction of book published in 
1847. Buffalo, Dennis, 1953. $35.00. 

New York University. School of Law. A 
catalogue of the law collection at New 
York University with selected annota- 
tions. Comp. and ed. by J. J. Marke. New 
York, Law Center of New York Univ., 
1953. 1372p. $22.50. 

Bicycles 

Carter-Ruck, P. F. and Mackrill, I. R. The 
cyclist and the law. London, Herbert 
Jenkins, 1953. 12s.6d. 

Biography 

Hollond, H. A. Frederic William Maitland, 
1850-1906. A memorial address. London, 
Quaritch, 1953. 23p. 4s. (Selden society 
annual lecture, 18th March 1953) 

Hyde, H. M. Carson. The life of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson. London, Heinemann, 1953. 
515p. 25s. 

Business 

Doris, Lillian, ed. Business finance hand- 
book. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
919p. $7.50. 


Carson, Sir Edward 
Hyde, H. M. Carson. The life of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson. London, Heinemann, 1953. 
515p. 25s. 
Censorship 
Schwartz, Bernard, ed. Protection of public 
morals through censorship. New York, 
New York Univ. School of Law, 1953. 
88p. $1.50. (Social meaning of legal con- 
cepts, no.5) 
Children 
McLaughlin, G. J. A report on law en- 
forcement under section 1552.4, Welfare 
and institutions code enacted in 1951. 
Sacramento, Attorney General, 1953. 46p. 
Apply. 
City planning 
Breese, G. W. and Whiteman, D. E., eds. An 
approach to urban planning. Princeton, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1953. 147p. $2.00. 
(Paper) 
Civil Service 
Bontecou, Eleanor. Federal loyalty-security 
program. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 
1953. 377p. $5.00. 
Classification 
U.S. Library of Congress. Subject Catalog- 
ing Div. Class K law, working papers. 
No. 2, Roman law, by W. B. Ellinger. 
Washington, Lib. of Congress, 1953. 67p. 
Apply. 
Collective bargaining 
Dunlop, J. T. and Healy, J. J. Collective 
bargaining; principles and cases. Rev. ed. 
Homewood, IIl., Irwin, 1953. 511p. $8.00. 
Commercial law 
Getz, S. G. Business law for everyday living. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 462p. 
$3.70. (Text ed. $2.96) 
Communism 
Ohio. Un-American Activities Commission. 
Report, 1951-1952. Columbus (State 
House), The Author, 1953. 422p. Apply. 
(Paper 
Thomas, A. V. W. Communism versus inter- 
national law; today’s clash of ideals. Dal- 
las, Southern Methodist Univ. Press, 1953. 
145p. $3.75. 
Constitutional history 
Rodick, B. C. American constitutional cus- 
tom; a forgotten factor in the founding. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. 
244p. $4.75. 
Rossiter, Clinton. Seedtime of the republic. 
New York, Harcourt, 1953. 558p. $7.50. 
Constitutional law—Great Britain 
Wheare, K. C. The Statute of Westminster 
and dominion status. 5th ed. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 347p. $4.25. 
Contracts—India 
India. Laws, statutes, etc. The Indian con- 
tract act. 5th student ed. by D. F. Mulla. 
Bombay, Tripathi, 1953. 292p. Rs.10. 
Conveyances and conveyancing—Great Britain 
Robinson, J. L. R. Conveyancing costs. 2d 
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ed. London, Solicitors’ Law Stationery 
Soc., 1953. 95p. 7s.6d. (Oyez practice notes) 
Copyright 
Copyright Society of the U.S.A. Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. June 1953. New York, Pub- 
lished at New York Univ. Law Center; 
printed and distributed by Fred B. Roth- 
man, 1953. $10.00 a year. (6 issues a year) 
Federal Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 1953 copyright 
problems analyzed. 2d ser. Lectures ar- 
ranged and edited by T. R. Kupferman. 
Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, 1953. 
280p. $6.75. 
Corporations 
Ballantine, H. W., Lattin, N. D. and Jen- 
nings, R. W. Cases and materials on 
corporations. 2d ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 
1953. 1102p. $9.50. 


Maryland 


Brune, H. M., Jr. Maryland corporation law 
and practice, with forms. Rev. ed. Wash- 
ington, Washington Law Book Co., 1953. 
848p. $20.00. 


Massachusetts 


Dangel, E. M. Business corporations in 
Massachusetts, including forms and stat- 
utes. Boston, Wilson-Hill Co., 1953. 446p. 
$15.00. 


South Africa 


Barlow, T. B. and Emmett, Eric. Principles 
of South African company law. 3d ed. 
Cape Town, Juta, 1953. 358p. £1.15s. 

Pyemont, L. O. P. Company law of South 
Africa. 6th ed., rev. & enl. by M. A. 
Diemont and M. A. Boehmke. Cape 
Town, Juta, 1953. 786p. 75s. 

Corporations—Taxation—A ustralia 

Challoner, N. E. and Collins, C. M. Private 
company tax in Australia. Sydney, Law 
Book Co. of Australasia, 1953. 318p. 30s. 

Corrupt practices 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Legislative Counsel. 
Compilation of certain legal materials on 
conflict of interest statutes. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 25p. Price? (Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee print, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess.) 

Courts—Great Britain 

Hanbury, H. G. English courts of law. 2d 
ed. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 
192p. 6s. 

Credit insurance 

Conference on Personal Finance Law. Credit 
life and disability insurance. Should it be 
sold in connection with small loans? A 
digest of professional opinions. New York 
(50 Church St.), The Author, 1953? 58p. 
$1.00. 

Crime and Criminals—California 

California. Special Crime Study Commission 

on Organized Crime. Final report, May 
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11, 1953. Sacramento, The Author, 1953. 
13lp. Apply. (Paper) 
Great Britain 
Woodland, W. L. Assize pageant; fifty years 


in the criminal courts. London, Harrap, 
1953. 224p. 10s.6d. 


New York (State) 

New York (State) Crime Commission. Third 
report, May 4, 1953. Fourth report, May 
20, 1953. Albany, Williams Press, 1953. 
29,76p. Apply. 

Criminal law 

American Law Institute. Model penal code. 
Tentative draft No. 1. May 1, 1953. Phila- 
delphia, The Author, 1953. 120p. Apply. 
(Paper) 

Great Britain 

Cross, R. and Jones, P. A. Cases on criminal 
law. 2d ed. London, Butterworth, 1953. 
$72 p. 25s. 

India 

Ranchhoddas, Ratanlal and Thakore, D. K. 

The law of crimes. 18th ed. Bombay, 


Bombay Law Reporter Office, 1953. 1538p. 
Rs.25. 


Michigan 
Gillespie, G. C. Michigan criminal law and 
procedure. 2d ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 
1953. 4v. $60.00. 
Dead bodies 
Polson, C. J., Brittain, R. P. and Marshall, 
T. K. The disposal of the dead. London, 
English Universities Press, 1953. 300p. 
2s. 
Descent and distribution—Great Britain 
Perry, D. H. The law of succession. 3d ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1953. 348p. 
35s. 


India 


Paruck, P. L. The Indian succession act. 
4th ed. Bombay, Tripathi, 1953. Rs.20. 
Dictionaries 
Florida words and phrases, state and Fed- 
eral courts. St. Paul, West, 1953. 3v. 
$45.00. 
Digests—Indiana 
West’s Indiana digest, 1817 to date; a digest 
of Indiana legal authorities, state and 
Federal. St. Paul, West, 1953. $325.00. 
(To be complete in 30 or more volumes) 
Discovery 
Radinsky, A. E. Discovery under Federal 
rules and comparison table of Colorado 
and Federal rules 26-37. Denver (1045 
Acoma St.), The Author, 1953. 23p. $1.00. 
Domestic relations—California 
Armstrong, Barbara. California family law. 
San Francisco, Bancroft-Whitney, 1953. 
2v. $27.50. 
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Drugs and druggists 

Kleinfeld, V. A. and Dunn, C. W. Federal 
food, drug, and cosmetic act; judicial and 
administrative record, 1951-1952. Chicago, 
Commerce Clearing House, 1953. 588p. 
$12.00. 

Education 

National Education Association. Court deci- 
sions on teacher tenure reported in 1952. 
Washington, The Author, 1953. 22p. 
$0.25. 

Emigration and immigration 

Kansas, Sidney. Immigration and _ nation- 
ality act. 4th ed. New York (286 Fifth 
Ave.), Immigration Publications, 1953. 
694p. $15.00. 

Eminent domain 
Jahr, A. D. Jahr on the law of eminent 

domain, valuation and procedure, with 
forms. New York, Boardman, 1953. 736p. 
$20.00. 

Estates 

Gornick, A. L., Aronsohn, A. J. B. and 
Michaelson, A. M. Partnerships, estates 
and trusts. Rev. to June 1953. New York, 
Practising Law Institute, 1953. 79p. $2.00. 

Insurance Research & Review Service. R & 
R advanced underwriting and estate plan- 
ning service. Indianapolis, The Author, 
1953. 4v. $19.75. ($2.25 a month for 
service) (Loose-leaf) 

Spinney, W. R. Estate planning. Quick 
reference outline. Chicago, Commerce 
Clearing House, 1953. 80p. $1.00. 

Tweed, Harrison and Parsons, William. 
Lifetime and testamentary estate plan- 
ning. Rev. to May 1953. Philadelphia, 
Committee on Continuing Legal Educa- 
tion, 1953. 133p. $2.50. (Paper) 

Finance 

Doris, Lillian, ed. Business finance hand- 
book. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
919p. $7.50. 

Food 

Bull, F. J. and Richardson, Colin. Hotel 
and catering law. London, Practical Press, 
1953. 243p. 25s. 

Kleinfeld, V. A. and Dunn, C. W. Federal 
food, drug, and cosmetic act; judicial 
and administrative record, 1951-1952. 
Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, 
1953. 588p. $12.00. 

JS. Public Health Service. Milk ordinance 
and code; 1953 recommendations of the 
Public health service. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 242p. $0.75. 

Forms—North Carolina 

Douglas, R. D. Douglas’ forms. 2d _ ed. 
Charlottesville, Michie, 1953. 4v. $60.00. 

Government corporations 

Goldberg, S. D. and Seidman, Harold. The 
government corporation: elements of a 
model charter. Chicago. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1953. 83p. $2.50. 

Government liability 
Street, H. Governmental liability: a com- 


a 


parative study. New York, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1953. 223p. $5.00. 
Gt. Brit. Parliament 

Gordon, Strathearn. The British Parlia- 
ment. New York, Praeger, 1953. 247p. 
$4.25. 

Hindu law 

Iyer, V. N. S. Hindu law including Maru- 
makkathayam law. 2d ed. Ernakulam, 
Viswanath Press, 1952. 432p. Rs.12-8. 

History—Great Britain 

English historical documents. Ed. by D. C. 
Douglas and G. W. Greenaway. Vol. 2, 
1042-1189. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1953. 1014p. $17.50. 

Gibbs, Marion. Feudal order; a study of the 
origins and development of English 
feudal society. New York, Schuman, 1953. 
147p. $1.00. 

Income tax 

Williams, E. T. The small timber owner 
and his Federal income tax. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 55p. $0.20. 


Canada 


La Brie, F. E. The meaning of income in the 
law of income tax. Toronto, Univ. of 
Toronto Press, 1953. 380p. $15.00. (Ca- 
nadian tax service, v.3) 


Great Britain 


Beattie, C. N. Elements of income tax law. 
2d ed. London, Stevens, 1953. 208p. 25s. 


South Africa 


Silke, A. S. Illustrations to income tax. 5th 

ed. Cape Town, Juta, 1953. 578p. 67s.6d. 
Injunctions 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. State labor injunc- 
tions and Federal law. Staff report, pre- 
pared by M. C. Bernstein and Thomas 
Hughes. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1953. 39p. Price ? (Committee print, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

Inns and innkeepers 

Bull, F. J. and Richardson, Colin. Hotel 
and catering law. London, Practical Press, 
1953. 243p. 25s. 

Inns of Court 

Guide to Lincoln’s Inn. London, Wildy & 

Sons, 1953. 24p. 2s.6d. 
Insane persons 

Neustatter, W. L. Psychological disorder 
and crime. New York, British Book Cen- 
tre, 1953. 248p. $4.75. 

International law 

Bishop, W. W., Jr. International law; cases 
and materials. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1953. 594 p. $9.75. 

Pompe, C. A. Aggressive war and interna- 
tional crime. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1953. 
382p. 17glds. 

International relations 
Documents on international affairs, 1949- 
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50. Ed. by Margaret Carlyle. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 819p. $12.50. 

Survey of international affairs, 1949-50. Ed. 
by Peter Calvocoressi and Sheila Harden. 
New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 
598p. $12.00. 

Year book of world affairs, 1953. Ed. by 
G. W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzen- 
berger. New York, Praeger for the Lon- 
don Institute of World Affairs, 1953. 
438p. $7.50. 

Interpretation and Construction—Great Brit- 
ain 

Maxwell, P. B. Maxwell on the interpreta- 
tion of statutes. 10th ed. London, Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1953. 464p. £2.5s. 

Interstate trade barriers 

Arizona. University. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Barriers to the interstate 
movement of agricultural products by 
motor vehicle in the eleven western 
states. Tucson, The Author, 1953. 47p. 
Apply. 

Judges 

Jones, W. B., ed. Alabama circuit judge's 
handbook. Montgomery (P.O. Box 708), 
Alabama Association of Circuit Judges, 
1953. 224p. $3.50. 

Juries 

McCart, S. W. What every person should 
know about jury trials. New York, Van- 
tage Press, 1953. 72p. $2.00. 

Jurisprudence 

Patterson, E. W. Jurisprudence; men and 
ideas of the law. Brooklyn, Foundation 
Press, 1953. 649p. $7.50. 

Roemer, W. F. Jurisprudence and legal in- 
stitutions with outline of study, lesson 
talks, and daily recitations. Chicago, La 
Salle Extension Univ., 1953. 69p. $0.30. 

Wild, J. D. Plato’s modern enemies and the 
theory of natural law. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 259p. $5.50. 

Justices of the Peace—Great Britain 

Adams, G. V. Procedure, penalties and 
orders in magistrates’ courts. London, 
Shaw, 1953. 303p. 27s.6d. 

Rouse Jones, L. Magistrates’ courts; jurisdic- 
tion, procedure and appeals. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1953. 616p. £2.11s.6d. 

Juvenile offenders—Louisiana 

Dobbs, H. A. Juvenile delinquency and 
juvenile courts. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Youth Commission, 1953. 54p. Apply. 

Labor 

Handler, Milton and Hays, P. R. Cases on 
labor law. 2d ed. St. Paul, West, 1953. 
1023p. $9.50. 

Iserman, T. R. Changes to make in Taft- 
Hartley. Pt. 1, History of Taft-Hartley. 
Pt. 2, Section-by-section analysis of past 
and present law and of proposed amend- 
ments. New York (150 Broadway), Dealers 
Digest Pub. Co., 1953. 164p. $5.00. 

Mathews, R. E., ed. Labor relations and the 
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law, compiled by a group of teachers and 
practitioners of labor law. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1953. 1100p. $9.00. 

Shaffer, H. B. Criminality in labor unions. 
Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1953. 17p. $1.00. 

Landlord and tenant—lowa 

Timmons, J. F. Improving farm rental ar- 
rangements in Iowa. Ames, Ia., Iowa State 
College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1953. 139p. Apply to lowa Law Review, 
College of Law, lowa City. (Paper) 


Ireland 


Ireland. Laws, statutes, etc. The Irish land- 
lord and tenant acts, 1931 and 1943, anno. 
By K. E. L. Deale. Dublin, Brown & 
Nolan, 1953. 214p. 35s. 

Law libraries 

Roalfe, W. R. The libraries of the legal 
profession. St. Paul, West, 1953. 47Ip. 
$6.00. (For the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession) 

Law reform 

California. Legislature. Assembly. Interim 
Committee on Judicial System and Judi- 
cial Process. Progress report. Sacramento, 
The Author, 1953. 304p. Apply. 

Gt. Brit. Law Reform Committee. Ist re- 
port, March 1953. London, H. M. Stat. 
Off., 1953. 4p. 3d. 

Hamson, C. J., Goodhart, A. L. and others. 
Law reform and law making. A reprint 
of a series of broadcast talks. Cambridge, 
W. Heffer, 1953. 91p. 5s. 

Legal aid 

Allison, J. L. Office management manual 
for legal aid societies. Chicago, Public 
Administration Service, 1953. 109p. $2.00. 
(Paper) 

Legal education 

Association of American Law Schools. Com- 
mittee on Pre-Legal Education. Pre-legal 
education. A statement of policy. N.P., 
1953? 9p. (Apply to E. D. Phelps, Univ. 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.) 

Legal essays 

Corry, J. A., Cronkite, F. C. and Whitmore, 
E. F., eds. Legal essays in honour of Ar- 
thur Moxon. Toronto, Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1953. 262p. $10.00. 

Legal history 

Pollock, Frederick and Maitland, F. W. The 
history of English law before the time of 
Edward I. 2d ed., reprint. New York, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953. 2v. $25.00. 

Legal miscellany 

Capitman, William. Everyone’s legal ad- 
viser. New York, Homecrafts, 1953. 288p. 
$2.95. 

Legal research 

Price, M. O. and Bitner, Harry. Effective 
legal research; a practical manual of law 
books and their use. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 633p. $7.50. 
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Great Britain 

London, University. Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies. Legal research topics in 
British universities. London (25 Russell 
Sq.), The Author, 1953. 10p. Apply. 
(Mimeo.) 

Legal secretaries 

Carr, A. A. Practice in legal stenography. 

New York, Pitman, 1953. 146p. $2.75. 
Libel and slander—Great Britain 

Duncan, Colin and Hoolahan, Anthony. A 
guide to defamation practice. London, 
Annalex Publications and Batchworth 
Press, 1953. 76p. 17s.6d. 

Gatley, J. C. C. Gatley on libel and slander 
in a civil action. 4th ed. by Richard 
O'Sullivan. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1953. 820p. £6.6s. 

Life insurance 

Prentice-Hall. Taxation affecting life in- 
surance. Rev. ed. New York, The Author, 
1953. 112p. $1.50. (Paper) 

Limitation of actions—Great Britain 

Preston, C. H. S. and Newsom, G. H. Limi- 
tation of actions. 3d ed. London, So- 
licitors’ Law Stationery Soc., 1953. 75s. 

Lincoln, Abraham 

Lincoln, Abraham. The collected works of 
Abraham Lincoln. Ed. by R. P. Basler. 
New Brunswick, Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1953. 9v. $115.00. 

Local government 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers. Federal-city relations. Washington, 
The Author, 1953. 1lp. Apply. 


Scotland 


Scotland. Local Government Law Consoli- 
dation Committee. Second report, Febru- 
ary 1953. Edinburgh, H. M. Stat. Off., 
1953. Ilp. 6s. 

Maitland, Frederic William 

Hollond, H. A. Frederic William Maitland, 
1850-1906. A memorial address. London, 
Quaritch, 1953. 23p. 4s. (Selden society 
annual lecture, 18th March 1953) 

Maritime law—Great Britain 

Chorley, R. S. T. and Giles, C. C. Shipping 
law. 3d ed. London, Pitman, 1953. 366p. 
£1.10s. 

Marriage 

O’Brien, J. P. The right of the state to 
make disease an impediment to marriage. 
Washington, Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1952. 150p. $1.75. 

Medical jurisprudence 

Current medicine for attorneys. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. September 1953. Brookline, Mass. 
(1682 Beacon St.), Theodore G. Echlov, 
M.D., Editorial Director, 1953. $10.00 a 
year. (Quarterly) 

Glaister, J. Medical jurisprudence and toxi- 
cology. 9th ed. rev. reprint. Edinburgh, 
E. & S. Livingstone, 1953. 751p. £2. 

Military and naval law 
Edwards, M. O. and Decker, C. L. The 


serviceman and the law. 6th ed., rev. 
Harrisburg, Pa. (100 Telegraph Bldg.), 
Military Service Pub. Co., 1953. 403p. 
$3.75. 

U.S. Departments of the Army and the Air 
Force. Psychiatry in military law. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 35p. $0.15. 

Motor vehicles—New York (State) 

New York (State) Legislature. Joint Com- 
mittee To Study the Problems of Un- 
satisfied Judgment Fund and Compulsory 
Insurance. Report. Albany, Williams 
Press, 1953. 24p. Apply. 

Moxon, Arthur 

Corry, J. A., Cronkite, F. C. and Whitmore, 
E. F., eds. Legal essays in honour of Ar- 
thur Moxon. Toronto, Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1953. 262p. $10.00. 

Municipal corporations 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers. NIMLO municipal law review; pro- 
ceedings of the 1952 annual conference. 
Washington (730 Jackson Pl.), The Au- 
thor, 1953. 462p. $10.00. 

Municipal government 

The Municipal year book, 1953. Ed. by 
C. E. Ridley, O. F. Nolting & D. S. 
Arnold. Chicago, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1953. 602p. $10.00. 

Municipal law 

Rhyne, C. S. and Mullin, E. F., Jr. Munici- 
pal regulation of auctions and auction- 
eers. Washington, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 1953. 37p. $3.00. 

(Report no.141) 
Narcotic laws 

Council of State Governments. Summaries 
of state laws relating to the treatment of 
drug addiction. Chicago, The Author, 

1953. 34p. $1.50. (Mimeo.) (Constitutional 
and statutory provisions of the states, 
v.10) 


California 


California. Legislature. Senate. Interim 
Committee on Narcotics and Hypnotics. 
Report. Sacramento, The Author, 1953. 
43p. Apply. 


New York (State) 


New York (State) Attorney General. Narcot- 
ics 1952; a further study of problems and 
plans. Albany, The Author, 1953. 69p. 
Apply. 

National defenses 

U.S. Library of Congress. Adequacy of 
United States laws with respect to offenses 
against national security. Legal analysis. 
April 17, 1953. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 28p. Price? (Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee print, 83d Cong., Ist 
Sess.) 

Negligence 

Gair, H. A. Trial of a negligence action. 
May 1953 ed. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1953. 85p. $2.00. 
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Oaths 

Boland, D. and Sayer, B. H. Oaths and 
affirmations. London, Stevens, 1953. 165p. 
16s. 

Partnership 

Gornick, A. L., Aronsohn, A. J. B. and 
Michaelson, A. M. Partnerships, estates 
and trusts. Rev. to June 1953. New York, 
Practising Law Institute, 1953. 79p. $2.00. 

Pensions—Massachusetts 

Massachusetts. Special Commission to Study 
and Revise the Laws Relating to Retire- 
ment Systems and Pensions. Report. Bos- 
ton, Wright & Potter, 1953. 22lp. Apply 
to Legislative Document Room, 428 State 
House. 

Periodicals 

Akron bar communications. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
July 1953. Akron (2304 First National 
Tower), Akron Bar Association, 1953. 
Apply. 

American Bar Association. Committee on 
Public Relations. Public relations bulle- 
tin. Vol. 1, No. 1. January 1953. New 
York (295 Madison Ave.), Public Rela- 
tions Bulletin, A. P. Blaustein, Editor, 
1953. Apply. (Published 5 times a year) 

Copyright Society of the U.S.A. Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. June 1953. New York, Pub- 
lished at New York Univ. Law Center; 
printed and distributed by Fred B. Roth- 
man, 1953. $10.00 a year. (6 issues a year) 

Current medicine for attorneys. Vol. 1, No. 
1. September 1953. Brookline, Mass. (1682 
Beacon St.), Theodore G. Echlov, M.D., 
Editorial Director, 1953. $10.00 a year. 
(Quarterly) 

Louisiana bar journal. Vol. 1, No. 1. July 
1953. New Orleans, Louisiana State Bar 
Association, 1953. Apply. (Quarterly) 

Sydney law review. Vol. 1, No. 1. April 
1953. Sydney (167 Phillip St.), Univ. of 
Sydney, Law School, 1953. 10s.6d. an issue. 
(3 issues a vol.) 

Tennessee lawyer. Vol. 1, No. 1. September 
1952. Nashville (John C. Sandidge, Exec. 
Sec’y, 1003 Third National Bank Bldg.), 
Bar Association of Tennessee, 1953. Ap- 
ply. 

Toledo bar association newsletter. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. March 1952. Toledo (218 Huron 
St.), Toledo Bar Association, 1952. Apply. 

Plato 

Wild, John. Plato’s modern enemies and the 
theory of natural law. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 270p. $5.50. 

Pleading—South Africa 

Beck, C. A. Beck’s theory and principles of 
pleading in civil action. 2d ed. by I. 
Isaacs. Durban, Butterworth, 1952. 327p. 
60s. 


Politics 
Wehle, L. B. Hidden threads of history; 
Wilson through Roosevelt. New York, 
Macmillan, 1953. 300p. $4.00. 
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Practice and procedure—New York (State) 

Prashker, Louis. Cases and materials on 
New York practice. 4th ed. Brooklyn (96. 
Schermerhorn St.), The Author, 1953. 
1276p. $12.00. 

Warren, O. L. Bender’s New York practice. 
Albany, Bender, 1953. 5v. $18.50 a vol. 
(Loose-leaf) 

Practice of law—New York (State) 

Horowitz, J. I. Lawyers’ manual, explain- 
ing the procedural and routine work in- 
volved in the general practice of law. 3d 
ed., rev. & enl. New York, Central Book 
Co., 1953. 743p. $12.50. 

Prisons and prisoners—Massachusetts 

Massachusetts. Unpaid Special Commission 
Relative to Prisoners. Report. Jan. 1953. 
Boston, Wright & Potter, 1953. 62p. Ap- 
ply to Legislative Document Room, 428 
State House. (House doc. no.2198) 

Probate law and practice—Canada 

Macdonnell, I. M. and Sheard, T. Probate 
practice. Toronto, Canada Law Book Co., 
1953. 554p. $17.50. 

Publishers and publishing 

Chicago. University. Law School. Confer- 
ence on the arts, publishing and the law. 
May 5, 1952. Chicago, The Author, 1953? 
148p. $2.00. (Paper) 

Railroads 

Commerce Clearing House. Railroad retire- 
ment reporter, including unemployment 
insurance. Chicago, The Author, 1953. 
$50.00. (Loose-leaf) 

Real property—lIowa 

Timmons, J. F. and O'Byrne, J. C. Trans- 
ferring farm property within families in 
Iowa. Ames, Ia., Iowa State College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station with the co- 
operation of the College of Law, State 
Univ. of Iowa, 1953. 220p. Apply to Iowa 
Law Review, College of Law, Iowa City. 
(Paper) 

Rent—Great Britain 

Megarry, R. E. The rent acts. 7th ed. Lon- 

don, Stevens, 1953. 736p. £2.10s. 
Restatement of the law 

American Law Institute. Restatement of the 
law continued. Tentative drafts No. 1, 
agency, conflict of laws, trusts. May 1, 
1953. Philadelphia, The Author, 1953. 
99p. Apply. 

Sex 

California. Dept. of Mental Hygiene. Cali- 
fornia sexual deviation research. January 
1953. Sacramento, California State Assem- 
bly, 1953. 157p. Apply. (Paper) 

Westwood, Gordon, pseud. Society and the 
homosexual. New York, Dutton, 1953. 
192p. $3.00. 

Shipping—Great Britain 

Chorley, R. S. T. and Giles, C. C. Shipping 
law. 3d ed. London, Pitman, 1953. 366p. 
£1.10s. 

Social security 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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New Chamber policy on social security 
program for the aged. Washington, The 
Author, 1953. 24p. Apply. 

U. S. Bureau of Public Assistance. Char- 
acteristics of state public assistance plans 
under the Social security act. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 110p. $0.25. 
(Paper) 

South Africa 

Annual survey of South African law, 1952. 

Cape Town, Juta, 1953. 353p. 30s. 
Southern Rhodesia 

Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The federal scheme prepared 
by a conference held in London, January 
1953. London, H. M. Stat. Off., 1953. 
45p. 1s.6d. 

Report by the Conference on fed- 
eration, London, January 1953. London, 
H. M. Stat. Off., 1953. 24p. Is. 

Suez Canal 

Lawyers Committee on Blockades. The 
United Nations and the Egyptian block- 
ade of the Suez Canal. A study. New 
York (76 Beaver St.), The Author, 1953. 
27p. Apply. 

Taxation 

Bruton, P. W. and Bradley, R. J. Cases on 
Federal taxation. 1953 ed. St. Paul, West, 
1953. 869p. $9.50. 

Commerce Clearing House. New Federal 
tax law changes, with explanation. Chi- 
cago, The Author, 1953. 80p. $1.00. 

Georgia. University. College of Business Ad- 
ministration and School of Law and 
others. Sixth Georgia accounting and tax 
institute, Athens, Ga., Oct.-Nov. 1952. 
Athens, Univ of Georgia, Div. of General 
Extension, 1953. 119p. Apply. (Paper) 

National Association of Tax Administrators. 
Revenue administration, 1952. Proceed- 
ings of the 20th annual conference. Chi- 
cago, Federation of Tax Administrators, 
1953. 50p. $2.00. 

Journal of accountancy. Profitable tax plan- 
ning. Prepared by the Editors of the 
Journal of accountancy. New York, Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants, 1953. 95p. 
$1.00. 

Tulane University of Louisiana. College of 
Law. Tulane tax institute. 1952. New 
Orleans, The Author, 1953. 318p. $8.50. 


Canada 


Due, J. F. Provincial sales taxes; report of a 
survey of retail sales taxes in Canada. 
Toronto, Canadian Tax Found., 1953. 
23lp. $2.50. (Canadian tax papers, no.7) 

Moore, A. M. and Perry, J. H. Financing 
Canadian federation: the Federal-Pro- 
vincial tax agreements. Toronto, Cana- 
dian Tax Found., 1953. 117p. $1.00. (Ca- 
nadian tax papers, no.6) 


Great Britain 
Borneman, Roy and Hughes, P. F. The 


profits tax. 2d. ed. London, Taxation 
Pub. Co., 1953. 332p. 21s. 

Gt. Brit. Royal Commission on the Taxa- 
tion of Profits and Income. Ist report, 
February, 1953. London, H. M. Stat. Off., 
1953. 20p. Is. 

Staples, Ronald, comp. Taxation manual. 
7th ed. London, Taxation Pub. Co., 
1953. 431p. 20s. 


Indiana 


Indiana State Bar Association. Fourth an- 
nual mid-winter law institute on In- 
diana taxes: gross income, inheritance, 
intangibles. Feb. 6, 1953. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 400p. $7.50. 


Oregon 
Oregon. Legislative Assembly. Interim Tax 


and Fiscal Revision Committee. Report. 
Salem, The Author, 1953. 13p. Apply. 


Texas 


Texas. Legislative Council. A survey of 
taxation in Texas; information bulletin. 
Austin (State Capitol), The Author, 
1953. 48p. $0.50. 

Tenures 

Clauson, Gerard. Communal land tenure. 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1953. 
57p. $0.50. (FAO agricultural studies, 
no.17) 

Hannay, A. M., Gooch, D. W. and Gould, 
M. L. comps. Land ownership; a bibli- 
ography of selected references. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 293p. $0.70. 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bibliographi- 
cal bull., no.22) 


Iran 


Lambton, A. K. S. Landlord and peasant 
in Persia; a study of land tenure and 
land revenue administration. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 459p. $8.50. 

Title to land—California 

California. State Lands Commission. Report 
on land title law of state of California. 
Sacramento, The Author, 1953. 313p. 
Apply. 

Torts 

Morris, Clarence. Studies in the law of 
torts. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1953. 
432p. $5.00. 

Plant, M. L. Cases on the law of torts. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 695p. 
$8.00. 

Traffic regulations 

National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. Model traffic or- 
dinance, as revised and approved, 1952. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 41p. 
$0.20. (Dept. of Commerce, Bur. of Pub- 
lic Lands) 

Treaties 

Holman, F. E. Constitutional amendment, 

treaties and executive agreements, S. J. 
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Res. 1 (Bricker amendment) as revised 
and approved by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on June 4, 1953. Answer to 
minority report of Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Seattle (1006 Hoge Bldg.), The 
Author, 1953. 37p. Apply. 

————. The erroneous arguments of the 
opponents of a constitutional amendment 
on treaties and executive agreements; an 
analysis and answer. Seattle, The Author, 
1953. 107p. Apply. 

Morley, Felix. Treaty law and the Consti- 
tution; a study of the Bricker amend- 
ment. New York, American Enterprise 
Association, 1953. 52p. $0.50. 

Wilson, R. R. International law standard 
in treaties of the United States. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 321p. 
$4.50. 

Trial practice—Tennessee 

Junior Bar Conference of Memphis and 
Shelby County, Tennessee. Monographs 
on the practice on law in Tennessee. 
Charlottesville, Michie, 1953. 187p. $6.00. 


Trials 
Jowitt, W. A. The strange case of Alger 
Hiss. Garden City, Doubleday, 1953. 


380p. $3.95. 
Trusts and trustees 
Gornick, A. L., Aronsohn, A. J. B. and 
Michaelson, A. M. Partnerships, estates 
and trusts. Rev. to June 1953. New 
York, Practicing Law Institute, 1953. 
79p. $2.00. 
Unemployment insurance 
U. S. Bureau of Employment Security. Un- 
employment insurance legislative policy. 
Benefits eligibility. Washington, The Au- 
thor, 1953. 72p. Apply. 
United Nations 
Annual review of United Nations affairs, 
1952. Ed. by Clyde Eagleton and R. N. 
Swift. New York, New York Univ. Press, 
1953. 226. $4.50. 
U. S.—Foreign relations 
Brown, W. A., Jr. and Opie, Redvers. Amer- 
ican foreign assistance. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1953. 615p. $6.00. 
Documents on American foreign relations. 
Vol. 13, 1951. Ed. by Raymond Dennett 
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and K. D. Durant. Princeton, Princeton 
Univ. Press for the World Peace Found., 
1953. 626p. $7.50. 
U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission 
Wolf Management Engineering Co. Survey 
of organization and operations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Report 
submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 65p. $0.75, 
(Committee print, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) 
Wages 
Gitlow, A. L. Wage determination under 
National boards. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 248p. $4.00. 
War 
U. S. War Claims Commission. War claims 
arising out of World War II. Letter 
transmitting the supplementary report. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 247p. 


Price? (House doc. no.67, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess.) (Paper) 

Wills 

Schwarzberg, Harold and Stocker, J. E. 


Drawing wills. Rev. to May 1953. New 
York, Practicing Law Institute, 1953. 
134p. $2.00. (Paper) 


Great Britain 
Bailey, S. J. The law of wills. 4th ed. Lon- 
don, Pitman, 1953. 305p. £2. 
Wit and humor 
Herbert, A. P. Uncommon law. New York, 
British Book Centre, 1953. 494p. $3.25. 
Workmen’s compensation 
Research Council for Economic Security. 
Disability insurance, 1952; a review of 
disability insurance laws. Chicago (111 
W. Jackson Blvd.), The Author, 1953. 
30p. Apply. 
Zoning 
U. S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Div. of Law. Comparative digest of mu- 
nicipal and county zoning enabling stat- 
utes for reference in community plan- 
ning, Oct. 31, 1952. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 70p. $0.60. 
Yokley, E. C. Zoning law and practice. 2d 
ed. Charlottesville, Michie, 1953. 2v. 
$25.00. 
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... IT’S GOOD 
... IT’S BETTER 
. . . IT’S BEST 


MERTENS 


Law of Federal Income Taxation 
14 VOLUMES WITH LATEST POCKET PARTS 


$200.00 
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Check the libraries of the nation’s leading lawyers, and you will find that Hl 


MERTENS is prominently displayed. : 

pe 
Ask the owners why, and most likely you'll find yourself listening to the very C 
words at the top of this page. Ql 


It's Good . . . Because it’s economical—it saves your research hours with its 
immediate answers to your income tax questions. 


it's Better .. . Because it’s a permanent authoritative treatise giving all the law 
—-plus the editorial comments of the nation’s most accomplished 
tax experts. 


It’s Best . . . As shown by the fact that the Government itself relies upon it as 
an authority—it is continually cited in opinions by the Tax Court 
and all levels of the Federal Judiciary, including The Supreme 
Court of The United States. 


Why not own this set for yourself—let us quote the easy terms on which it can 
be purchased. 


& COMPANY | 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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401 East Ohio Street 
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rat HERE is an entirely new loose leaf Reporter on pension and 
profit-sharing plans, developed out of CCH’s long experience 
in reporting the tax, labor, and insurance law implications of 
pensions, their sound planning and effective operation. 
ry CCH's new PENSION PLAN GUIDE offers practical, depend- 
oble, up-to-date assistance for quick, effective handling of © “verything In One Encyclo- 
2 A pedic Loose Leaf Volume— 
pension plans, profit-sharing and other employee-benefit pro- And Kept Current By Supple- 
grams which vitally affect employers’ tax, labor, and per- mentary Reports On Loose 
-_ Leaf Pages 
its sonnel policies. 
Designed for all concerned with drafting, qualifying for federal tax exemption, operat- 
ing, and administering employee-benefit plans, this new GUIDE carefully integrates all 
w the controlling authorities to spell out their separate and combined effects on pension 
d and profit-sharing plans. 
Especially welcome will be the reliable editorial “*know-how” which the GUIDE puts 
to work on employee-benefit problems, to make clear the WHAT, HOW, and WHY of 
the statutory and practical requirements that shape and mold private programs— 
under the controlling pertinent federal and state tax law, labor law, social security 





law, corporation law, and all the rest. 











: Special features of the GUIDE, in addition to profit-sharing and pension planning, in- 
clude: Insurance Plans—Executive Compensation Plans—Fringe Benefits—Investment 
of Employee Trust Funds—Payment of Benefits. Everything neatly arranged in one Vol- 
ume, behind quick-finding Tab Guides, and kept constantly up to date by regular Re- 
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ports on loose leaf pages. 






Your Subscription Is Invited * Write For Further Details 
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Jurisprudence in Action 


WITH A FOREWORD 
BY 
HONORABLE ROBERT H. JACKSON 








Legal Essays Selected by 
The Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
Committee on Post-Admission Legal Education 


AMES, CARDOZO, CLARK, COHEN, CURTIS, DAVIS, GOODHART, 
HAND, HOLDSWORTH, HOLMES, MACMILLAN, MAITLAND, POL- 
LOCK, POUND, RADIN, SHIENTAG, VINOGRADOFF 


“This book is put together by a Bar Association for the use of 
practicing lawyers, because practicing lawyers are finding it more 
and more useful to look upon the law at large, and to argue it 
more and more fundamentally. This is the more necessary and 
important as our law becomes more specialized. Specialists and 
general practitioners are both lawyers, and the law is still a great 
and single discipline.” 

—from the Committee's statement on the 
selection of the essays 


“What lawyer who loves his profession would not travel a 
hundred miles if he could listen to a discussion of its history, 
philosophy, problems and trends by one such learned and pro- 
phetic soul as Cardozo, Holmes, Pollock or Maitland, to mention 
but a few represented in this volume?” 


—from the foreward of the Honorable Robert H. Jackson 


504 pages Price $5.75 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., INC. 


25 BROAD STREET New York 4, N. Y 
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The Faith That Built This 
Business Is 80 Years Old 


In commemorating the 80th Anniversary of the founding 
of Shepard’s Citations * * * two basic factors stand out in 
marking these eight decades of continuous activity. 


Through all the vicissitudes of 80 years of strenuous 
American life, this company has never lost faith in the 
future of the United States. It has emerged from each 
dark valley to stand ever upon higher ground, com- 
manding wider and wider horizons. 


Today, in the midst of world wide confusion * * * as upon 
the occasion of other anniversaries in the past * * * it 
believes that the United States can enrich still further the 
opportunities of the matchless privilege which it confers: 
American Citizenship. 


Secondly, inspired with a steadfast faith in the nation, 
Shepard’s Citations has never lost faith in itself * * * has 
never compromised the high standards of Quality and 
Responsibility upon which this business was founded. 


That we have steadily grown and prospered upon the 
foundation of these simple principles * * * until we have 
become today, not merely one of the oldest and largest, 
but the most celebrated business of our particular kind in 
the world, demonstrates the soundness of a faith which 
has never proved false. 


Shepard’s Citations 
Colorado Springs 
Colorado 


Copyright, 1953 by Shepard's Citations, Inc. 
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The most comprehensive collection of 
LEGAL and BUSINESS FORMS ever compiled 


American Jurisprudence Legal Forms Annotated contains, in fourteen volumes, 
over 20,000 forms designed to cover every conceivable situation for which a form 
is needed. When you use American Jurisprudence Legal Forms Annotated, you 
are assured of the right form—correctly worded—and based on law that will with- 
stand attack from every angle. 


Written in clear-cut, understandable, modern language, this formbook is keyed 
directly to the statements of the law in American Jurisprudence. It thus offers 
the busy lawyer a direct lead from “the law to the form” and “the form to the 
law.” Concise statements of the principles governing the forms are stated in the 
formbook text. 


American Jurisprudence Legal Forms Annotated is sure to increase your earning 
power. It assures client-confidence in your ability as a lawyer, and saves you work 
and time. 


Inquire today about the special pre-publication price and terms now in effect! 




















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





PENSIONS AND PROFIT SHARING— 
written by seven of the country’s outstand- 
ing experts. Covers financing, tax and legal 
aspects, pension costs, human relations, 
bargaining, administration. $5.50 per copy. 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Incorpo- 
rated, 1231 24th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C 





LIMITED SETS LEFT OF YALE LAW 
JOURNAL Vols. 1-25 incl.; NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE REPORTS (TO NATIONAL RE- 
PORTER SYSTEM), Vols. 1-63 incl.; U. S. 
ATTORNEY GENERALS OPINIONS 
Vols. 1-40 incl. WRITE FOR PRICE TO 
DENNIS & CO., INC., 251 Main Street, 
Buffalo 3, New York. 





LAW BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
BOUGHT & SOLD. FINE CONDITION - 
BIG SAVINGS - BEST REFERENCES. 
JOSEPH M. MITCHELL CO., 5738 
THOMAS, PHILA. 43, PA. 





FOR SALE. Law Journal Reports to 1947. 
Ontario Reports with Upper Canada to 
1951. Good cond.: Offers to Daphne Thuil- 
lier, 1166 W. Pender, Vancouver 1, B. C. 





WE WILL BUY: bound volumes of “Index 
to Legal Periodicals” years 1926-28, 1928-31, 
1937-40, 1940-43, 1943-46 only. Write stating 
volumes available, condition. THE H. W. 
WILSON COMPANY, g50 University Ave., 
N. ¥, 58. 





Check our law catalog first for those o.p. 
items you want, also for standard sets at 
big savings. 30,000 used law books in stock. 
CLAITOR’S BOOK STORE, 241 North St., 
Baton Rouge 2, Louisiana. 





WANTED: Insur. Law Jl Jan. ’52; Jl of 
Legal Education v.4 no. 4; Marquette Law 
Rev v.35 no.2; Missouri Bar Jl Dec. ’52; 
Ohio Bar v.24 no.1; v.25 no.1-22,24; Uni- 
form Crime Rpts v.13-15. Los Angeles 
County Law Library, 703 Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles 12. 








A SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
ON 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Designed to meet the exacting 
needs of law libraries for U. S. 
Government publications and 


legal continuations. 


For full information, write the Director, 
Government Publications Service. 


Wher 


BERNAN ASSOCIATES 
P. O. Box 5664 
Washington 16, D. C. 











CARTWRIGHT & SONS LTD. 
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Publishers of 
THE CANADIAN LAW LIST 
(Established 1883) 
ANGER’S DIGEST OF CANADIAN 
MERCANTILE LAW 


THE ONTARIO STATUTE CITATOR 
THE CANADA STATUTE CITATOR 
CHITTY’S LAW JOURNAL 
CHITTY’S ONTARIO ANNUAL PRACTICE 
Agents for 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
etc. 


CARTWRIGHT & SONS LTD. 
2081-2085 Yonge St. 
TORONTO 12, ONT. 

CANADA 























WE SELL LAW BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
(New and USED) 


Leading Treatises and texts; 
Legal Directories; Government 
Publications at official prices; 


and State Codes and Session Laws. 


We welcome the opportunity to be of service 


and are happy to receive inquiries. 


Interested in Receiving Manuscripts for 


Publication. 


NEW! “Effective Legal Research.” A practical 


manual of law books and their use. By Miles 





O. Price & Harry Bitner. Priced at $10.00. 


JEFFERSON LAW BOOK COMPANY 


1424 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


GEO. JAY JOSEPH 






































SPECIAL SERVICES TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


NEW BOOKS No waiting—delivered immediately upon publi- 
cation 
On Approval—to our regular customers 
Billed—in accordance with your instructions 


GOVERNMENT Ail Publications—of Govt. Printing Office 

DOCUMENTS 
incl. 

Serials ing and repeat orders 


Saving you—advance payment, detailed bookkeep- 


USED BOOKS Priced Offers—from our stock of 50,000 volumes 
Searched—in the stock of our suppliers 
Budgeted—tell us your budget allowance and send 
us your wantlist and we suggest your best buys 


HARRY B. LAKE 


321 Kearny Street 
San Francisco 8, California 


Suppliers to Law Libraries for more than 30 Years 
on a Nation-wide Scale 

















Announcing. - 


EFFECTIVE LEGAL RESEARCH 
A Practical Manual of Law Books and Their Use 
by MILES O. PRICE, Librarian, and HARRY BITNER, 
Associate Librarian, both at Columbia University School of Law 


Just published in August 1953, this long-awaited, definitive book explains 
in easy-to-understand fashion: how and why law books are made up as 
they are; their significant features and deficiencies; and how to make the 
best use of them. 


In addition to offering a detailed treatment of the various kinds of law 
books, the authors, wherever practicable, collect in one place information 
necessary to solve a particular problem. 


Order your copy today! 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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DECLARATORY 
JUDGMENTS 


New and Completely Revised Sec- 
ond Edition by: WALTER H. ANDER- 
SON, LL.B. and LL.D. (Author of sev- 
eral other treatises of national im- 
portance.) 
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@ All new cases have been collected and cited. There are now 4750 cases, State, 
Federal, and English cited in the work. Many new forms have been included— 
new sections have been inserted, and old sections have been entirely rewritten. 


ta The Declaratory Judgment procedure can often be used at a great saving 
of time and expense to the client and trouble to the lawyer. 


PROCEDURAL. The New Second Edition 
deals with the step-by-step proceedings 
necessary to obtain a declaration of 
rights. There is presented a compre- 
hensive treatment of how to file and 
prosecute an action for declaratory 
judgment, including the proper man- 
ner of defense. A complete history of 
the origin and development of the de- 
claratory judgment action is given. 
The questions of jurisdiction, venue, 
parties, pleadings and evidence are ex- 
haustively treated. Every phase of de- 
claratory judgment on appeal in both 


State and Federal Courts, is fully dis- 
cussed and treated. 


PRACTICAL. This book is written to be 
used by the bench and bar, with the 
practitioner’s needs kept constantly in 
view. It is written by an author who, 
from more than 40 years’ experience, 
knows the requirements of the busy 
practitioner. 


STATUTES. The Uniform and Federal 
Declaratory Judgment Acts, and the 
various State Acts are set out in full; 
and variations in State Acts from Uni- 
form Act, are pointed out. 


THREE VOLUMES — HANDSOMELY PRINTED AND BOUND IN RICH RED FABRIKOID 


PRICE $60.00, DELIVERED 


For detailed information and descriptive folder write— 


THE 


HARRISON 


COMPANY 


Law Book Publishers 


93 Hunter Street, $. W. 


Atlanta, Georgia 















































Announcement .... 


SEPARATION AGREEMENTS 
and 
ANTE NUPTIAL CONTRACTS 
by 
ALEXANDER LINDEY 
of the New York City Bar 


The preparation of SEPARATION agreements, their 
operation and enforcement, THE ROLE THEY PLAY 
IN DIVORCE and all relevant TAX considerations. 


A New, expanded Second Edition, rewritten 
and encompassing the tax considerations now 


so important in marital settlements. 


One Large, Loose-Leaf Volume 


Price, $23.50 


Matthew Bender and Company 
Albany, N. Y. and 443 4th Ave., N. Y. City 






































Now Ready! 





ANDERSON’S DESK EDITION 
of the 


OHIO REVISED CODE 


Complete in One Volume 


The complete Revised Code as corrected 
by the Omnibus Bill 


Includes the text of ALL regular 1953 
| legislation 





| Table of Comparative Sections, from Gen- 


eral Code to Revised Code 








No Supplement required until after the 


1955 session of the legislature 


Price: Only $40.00 


The Revised Code is now in effect. Send us 


| your order today. 


ERS 
The W. H. Anderson Company 


524 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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Law Reviews 

Legal Periodicals 

Text Books 

State Reports 
Government Publications 
Atty. General Opinions 
Bar Ass‘n. Reports 
Session Laws 


DENNIS & CO., INC. 


Law Book Publishers 


251 Main Street Dennis Building 
Buffalo 3, New York 















THE LIBRARIES 
OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION 


A new one volume work prepared for the 


Survey of the Legal Profession 
by 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE 
A Past President of the Association of Law Libraries 
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$6.00 per copy delivered 
Complete in one compact volume ‘ 
Durably and handsomely bound 


this work: 


“The Study covers all the aspects of law libraries which are @ i 
importance and interest to the Bar. After tracing the develoj 
ment of law libraries serving the legal profession, Mr. R 
presents an analytical report on their present status. M 
of the Bar are urged to read the Survey. 


“All who read it will find that it is a compelling argument : 
the improvement of law libraries and standards of law le 
brarianship.” 


FORREST S. DRUMMOND, the immediate Past President, says : 


Orders may be placed through 


WEST PUBLISHING CO. ST. PAUL 2, Mi 











